






THE PORTRAITS 
I, 


HEODORE BEZA, in the 
beginning of the year 1580, 
published at Geneva a well-printed, 
clearly expressed, and on the whole 
considerate and honest little Vo- 
lume, in the Latin tongue, purporting 
to be ‘ Icones, that is to say, true 
Portraits, ‘of men illustrious in 
the Reformation of Religion and 
Restoration of Learning’ :' Volume 
of perhaps 250 pages, but in fact 
not numerically paged at all, which 
is sometimes described as 4to, but 
is in reality 8vo rather, though ex- 
panded by the ample margin into 
something of a square form. It is 
dedicated to King James VI. of Scot- 
land; then a small rather watery 
boy hardly yet fourteen, but the 
chef Protestant King then ex- 
tant; the first Icon of all being 
that of James himself. The 
Dedication has nothing the least of 
fulsome or even panegyrical ; and 
is in fact not so much a Dedication 
asa longish preface, explanatory of 
Beza’s impulse towards publishing 
such a book, namely, the delight he 
himself has in contemplating the 
face of any heroic friend of Letters 
and of true Religion ; and defending 
himself withal, to us superfinously 
enough, against any imputation of 
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idolatry or image-worship, which 
scrupulous critics might cast upon 
him, since surely painting and en- 
graving are permissible to man- 
kind ; and that, for the rest, these 
Icons are by no means to be 
introduced into God’s House, but 
kept as private furniture in your 
own. The only praise he bestows 
on James is the indisputable one 
that he is head of a most Protestant 
nation; that he is known to 
have fine and most promising 
faculties ; which may God bring to 
perfection, to the benefit of his own 
and many nations, of which there is 
the better: hope, as he is in the 
meanwhile under the tuition of two 
superlative men, Dominus Georgius 
Buchananus, the: facile princeps 
in various literary respects, and 
Dominus Petrus Junius (or Jonck, 
as it is elsewhere called, meaning 
‘Young,’) also a man of dis- 
tinguisbed merits. 

The-Royal Icon, which stands on 
the outside, and precedes the Dedi- 
cation, is naturally the first of all: 
fit ornament tothe vestibule of the 
whole work—a half ridiculous half 
pathetic protecting genius, of whom 
this (overleaf) is the exact figure. 

Some Four Score other personages 
follow ; of: personages four score, but 
of Icons only Thirty-eight ; Beza, 





‘ Icones, id est Vere Imagines, Virorum doctrind simul et pietate illustrium, quorum 
precipue ministerio partim bonarum Literarum studia sunt restituta, partim vera 
Religio in variis Orbis Christiani regionibus, nostré patrumque memoria fuit instaurata : 
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who clearly had a proper wish to se- 
cure true portraits, not having at his 
command any farther supply; sothat 
in forty-three cases there is a mere 
frame of a wood-cut with nothing 
‘but the name of the individual who 
should have filled it, given. 

A certain French translator of 
the Book, who made his appearance 
next year, Simon Goulart, a French 
friend, fellow preacher, and dis- 
tinguished co-presbyter of Beza’s, of 
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whom there will be much farther 
mention soon, seems to have been 
better supplied than Beza with 
engravings. He has added from 
his own resources Eleven newIcons ; 
many of them better than the average 
of Beza’s, and of special importance 
some of them; for example that of 
Wickliffe, the deep-lying tap-root 
of the whole tree ; to want whose 
Portrait and have nothing but a 
name to offer was surely a want 


~ IN VTRVNQYVE 
PARATVS. 


indeed. Goulart’s Wickliffe gratifies 
one not a little; and to the open- 
minded reader who has any turn 
for physiognomic enquiries is very 
interesting ; a most substantial and 
effective looking man; easily con- 
ceivable as Wickliffe, though, as in 
my Own case, one never saw a 
portrait of him before; a solid, 


broad-browed, massive-headed man; 
strong nose, slightly aquiline, beard 
of practical length and opulent 
growth ; evidently a thoughtful, 
cheerful, faithful and resolute man ; 
to whom indeed a very great 
work was appointed in this world ; 
that of inaugurating the new 
Reformation and new epoch in 
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Europe, with results that have 
been immense, not yet completed 
but expanding in our own day 
with an astonishing, almost alarm- 
ing swiftness of development. This 
is among the shortest of all the 
Icon articles or written commen- 
taries in Beza’s Work. We translate 
it entire, as a specimen of Beza’s 
well meant, but too often vague, 
and mostly inane performance in 
these enterprises ; which to the most 
zealous reader of his own time could 
leave so little of distinctinformation, 
and to most readers of our own, 
none at all; the result little more than 
interjectional, a pious emotion to- 
wards Heaven and the individual 


mentioned ; result very vague in- 
deed. 


Wickliffe —* Let this, England, be 
‘thy greatest honour forever that 
‘thou didst produce John Wickliffe 
‘(albeit thou hast since somewhat 
‘stained that honour) ; the first after 
‘so many years that dared to declare 
‘war against the Roman Harlot,who 
‘audaciously mocked the Kings of 
‘Europe, intoxicated with her strong 
‘drink. This effort was so successful 
‘that ever since that Wicked One 
‘has been mortally wounded by the 
‘blow which Wickliffe by the sword 
‘of the Word of God dealt to her. 
‘And although for a time the wound 
‘appeared to be closed, since then 
‘it has always burst open again; 
‘and finally, by the grace of God, 
‘remains incurable. Nothing was 
‘wanting tothee,excellent champion, 
‘except the martyr’s crown ; which 
‘not being able to obtain im thy life, 
‘thou didst receive forty years after 
‘thy death, when thy bones were 
‘burnt to powder by Antichrist; who 
‘ by that single act of wickedness has 
‘forever branded himself with the 
‘stamp of cruelty and has acquired 
‘for thee a glory so much the more 
‘ splendid. 

‘John Wickliffe flourished in the 
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‘ year 1372. He died after diverse 
‘combats, in the year 1387. His 
‘bones were burnt at Oxford in the 
‘year 1410.’ 

No not at Oxford, but at Lutter- 
worth in Leicestershire, as old Fuller 
memorably tells us: ‘Such the 
‘spleen of the Council of Constance,’ 
says he, ‘they not only cursed his 
‘memory, as dying an obstinate 
‘heretic, but ordered that his bones 
‘(with this charitable caution, “if 
‘it,” the body, “‘may be discerned 
‘from the bodies of other faithful 
‘people,”) be taken out of the 
‘ ground and thrown far off fromany 
‘Christian burial. In obedience 
‘hereunto, Richard Fleming, Bishop 
‘of Lincoln, Diocesan of Lutter- 
‘worth, sent his officers (vultures 
‘ with a quick-sight scent at a dead 
‘carcase) to ungrave him accord- 
‘ingly. To Lutterworth they come, 
‘Sumner, Commissary, Official, 
‘Chancellor, Proctors, Doctors, and 
‘the servants (so that the remnant 
‘of the body would not hold out a 
‘bone against so many hands), take 
‘what was left out of the grave and 
‘ burnt them to ashes, and cast them 
‘into Swift, a neighbouring brook 
‘running hard by. Thus-this brook 
*“ hath conveyed his ashes into Avon, 
* Avon into Severn, Severn into the 
‘narrow Seas, they into the main 
‘Ocean. And thus the ashes of 
‘ Wickliffe are the emblem of his 
‘doctrine, which now is dispersed 
‘all the world over.’ ? 

Beza’s selection of subjects to 
figure in this book of Icons is by no 
means of fanatically exclusive, or 
even straitlaced character. Erasmus, 
a tolerably good portrait, and a mild, 
laudatory, gentle and apologetic 
account of the man, is one of his 
figures. The Printers, Etienne, 
Froben, for their eximious services 
in the cause of good letters, bonarum 
literarum ; nay King Francis I. is 
introduced in gallant beaver and 
plume, with his surely very 


* Fuller’s Church History, Section ii. Book iv. 
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considerable failings well veiled 
in shadow, and hardly anything but 
eulogy, on the score of his benefi- 
cences to the Paris University,— 
and probably withal of the primitive 
fact that he was Beza’s King. 
‘Sham Bishops, pseudo-episcopi,’ 
‘cruel murderers of God’s messen- 
gers,’ ‘servants of Satan,’ and 
the like hard terms are indeed 
never wanting ; but on the whole 
a gentle and quiet frame of mind is 
traceable in Beza throughout ;—and 
one almost has the suspicion that, 
especially as his steck both of Icons 
and of facts is so poor, one con- 
siderable subsidiary motive to the 
publication may have been the Forty 
Emblems, ‘ picture quas Emblemata 
vocant,’ pretty little engravings, 
and sprightly Latin verse, which 
follow on these poor prose Icons ; 
and testify to all the intelligent 
world that Beza’s fine poetic vein 
is still flowing, and without the 
much censured erotic, or other 


impure elements, which caused so 
much scandal.in his younger days. 


About the middle .of the Book 
turns up a brief, vague eulogy of 
the Reformation in Scotland, with 
only two characters introduced ; 
Patrick Hamilton, the Scottish 
proto-martyr, as second in the list ; 
and, in frank disregard .of the 
chronology, as first and leading 
figure, ‘Johannes Cnoxus Gifford- 
iensis Scotus’ ; and to the surprise 
of every reader acquainted with the 
character of Knox, as_ written 
indelibly, and in detail, in his words 
and actions legible to this day, the 
following strange Icon; very difti- 
cult indeed to accept as a bodily 
physiognomy of the man you have 
elsewhere got an image of for 
yourself, by industrious study of 
these same. 

Surely quite a surprising in- 
dividual to have kindled all Scotland, 
within few years, almost within few 
months into perhaps .the noblest 
flame of sacred human zeal, and 
brave determination to believe only 
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what it found completely believable, 
and to defy the whole world and 
the devil at its back, in unsubduable 
defence of the same. Here is a 
gentleman seemingly of a quite 
eupeptic, not to say stolid and 
thoughtless frame of mind; much 
at his ease in Zion, and content to 
take things as they come, if only 
they will let him sleep in a whole 
skin, and digest his victuals. Knox, 
you can well perceive, in all his 
writings and in all his way of life, 
was emphatically of Scottish build ; 
eminently a national specimen ; in 
fact what we might denominate 
the most Scottish of Scots, and to 
this day typical of all the qualities 
which belong nationally to the very 
choicest Scotsmen we have known, 
or had clear record of: utmost 
sharpness of discernment and dis- 
crimination, courage enough, and, 
what is still better, no particular 
consciousness of courage, but a 
readiness in all simplicity to do and 
dare whatsoever is commanded by 
the inward voice of native manhood; 
on the whole a beautiful and simple 
but complete incompatibility with 
whatever is false in word or conduct; 
inexorable contempt and detestation 
of what in modern speech is called 
humbug. Nothing hypocritical, 
foolish or untrue can find harbour 
in this man; a pure, and mainly 
silent, tenderness of affection is in 
him, touches of genial humour are 
not wanting under his _ severe 
austerity; an occasional growl of 
sarcastic indignation against mal- 
feasance, falsity and stupidity ; 
indeed secretly an extensive fund of 
that disposition, kept mainly silent, 
though inwardly in daily exercise ; 
a most clear-cut, hardy, distinct and 
effective man; fearing God and 
without any other fear. Of all 
this you in vain search for the 
smallest trace in this poor Icon of 
Beza’s. No feature of aScottish man 
traceable there, nor indeed, you 
would say, of any man at all; an 
entirely insipid, expressionless in- 
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dividuality, more like the wooden 
Figure-head of a ship than a living 
and working man; highly un- 
acceptable to every physiognomic 
reader and knower of Johannes 
Cnoxus Giffordiensis Scotus. 

Under these circumstances it is 
not a surprise, and is almost a con- 
solation, to find that Beza has as 
little knowledge of Knox’s biography 
as of his natural face. Nothing 


IOANNES 


that his admired neological pre- 
lections at St. Andrews are a 
creature of the fancy; and in short 
that Beza’s account of that early 
period is mere haze and ignorant 
hallucination. Having received the 
order of priesthood, thinks Beza, he 
‘set to lecturing in a so valiantly 
neological tone in Edinburgh and 
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here, or hardly anything but a blotch 
of ignorant confusion. The year of 
Knox’s birth is unknown to Beza, 
the place very indistinctly known. 
Beza reports him to have studied 
with great distinction under John 
Major at St. Andrews; the fact 
being that he was one winter under 
Major at Glasgow, but never under 
Major at St. Andrews, nor ever a 
university student elsewhere at all ; 


CNOXVS. 


elsewhere that Cardinal Beaton 
could no longer stand it; but 
truculently summoned him to ap- 
pear in Edinburgh on a given day, 
and give account of himself ; where- 
upon Knox, evading the claws of 
this man-eater, secretly took himself 
away ‘to Hameston,’—a town or 
city unknown to geographers, 
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ancient or modern, but which, ac- 
cording to Beza, was then and there 
the one refuge of the pious, wnicwm 
tunc piorum asylum. Towards this 
refuge Cardinal Beaton thereupon 
sent assassins (entirely imaginary), 
who would for certain have cut-off 
Knox in his early spring, had not 
God’s providence commended him to 
the care of ‘Langudrius, a principal 
nobleman in Scotland,’ by whom his 
precious life was preserved. This 
town of ‘Hameston, sole refuge of 
the pious,’ and this protective 
‘ Langudrius, a principal noble- 
man,’ are extremely wonderful to 
the reader; and only after a little 
study do you discover that 
‘ Langudrius, a principal noble- 
man’ is simply the Laird of 
Langniddry, and that ‘Hameston’ 
the city of refuge is Cockburn the 
Laird of Ormiston’s; both of whom 
had Sons in want of education ; 
three in all, two of Langniddry’s and 
one of Ormiston’s, who, especially 
the first, had been lucky enough to 
secureJohn Knox’s services as tutor! 
The rest of the narrative is almost 
equally absurd, or only saved from 
being so by itsemptiness and vague- 
ness; and the one certain fact we 
come upon is that of Knox’s taking 
leave of his congregation, and 
shortly afterwards ordaining in 
their presence his successor, chosen 
by them and him, followed by his 
death in fifteen days, dates all 
accurately given ; on which latter 
point, what is curious to consider, 
Beza must have had exact infor- 
mation, not mere rumour. 

From all this we might infer that 
Beza had never personally had the 
least acquaintance with Knox, never 
in all likelihood seen him witheyes ; 
which latter a strict examination of 
the many accurate particulars to be 
found in the Lives of Beza, and 
especially in Bayle’s multifarious 
details about him, comes to seem 
your legitimate conclusion. Knox’s 
journeys to Geneva, and his two 
several residences, as preacher to 
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the Church of the English Exiles 
there,do not coincide with Beza’s 
contemporary likelihoods ; nor does 
Beza seem to have been a person 
whom Knox would have cared to 
seek out. Beza was at Lausanne, 
teaching Greek, and not known 
otherwise than as a much-censured, 
fashionable young Frenchman and 
too erotic Poet; nothing of theo- 
logical had yet come from him,— 
except, while Knox was far off, the 
questionable Apology for Calvin’s 
burning of Servetus, whigh cannot 
have had much charm for Knox, a 
man by no means fond of public 
burning as an argument in matters 
of human belief, rather the reverse 
by all symptoms we can trace in 
him. During Knox’s last and most 
important ministration in Geneva, 
Beza, still officially Professor of 
Greek at Lausanne, was on an in- 
tricate mission from the French 
Huguenots to the Protestant Prince 
of Germany, and did not come to 
settle in Geneva till Spring 1559, 
several months after Knox had 
permanently left it. 

Directly after finishing his Book, 
Beza naturally forwarded a copy 
to Edinburgh, to the little patron 
Sovereign there; probably with no 
writing in it; there being such a com- 
fortable Dedication and Frontispiece 
to the Book, but along with it a 
short letter to Buchanan, the little 
King’s Head-tutor, of which happily 
there is a copy still preserved to us, 
and ready translated, as follows: 

* Behold, my dear Buchanan, a 
‘notable instance of double extra- 
‘ vagance in a single act ; affording 
‘ an illustration of the characteristic 
‘ phrensy of poets,—provided you 
‘admit me to a participation of 
‘that title. I have been guilty of 
‘trifling with a serious subject, 
‘and have dedicated my trifles to a 
‘king. If with your usual polite- 
* ness, and in consideration of our 
‘ ancient friendship, you should un- 
‘dertake to excuse both these cir- 
‘cumstances to the King, I trust 
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‘the matter will have a fortunate 
‘jssue: but if you refuse, I shall be 
‘disappointed in my expectations. 
‘The scope of this little work, 
‘such as it is, you will learn from 
‘ the preface ; namely that the King, 
‘when he shall be aware of the 
‘high expectations which he has 
‘ excited in all the Churches, may 
‘at the same time, delighted with 
‘those various and excellent exam- 
‘ ples, become more and more fami- 
‘liar with hisduty. Of this Work 
‘ I likewise send a copy to you, that 
‘is, owls to Athens; and request 
‘you to accept it as a token of 
‘my regard. My late Paraphrase 
‘of the Psalms, if it has reached 
‘your country, will I hope inspire 
‘you withthe design of reprinting 
‘ your own, to the great advantage 
‘of the Church: and, believe me, it 
‘is notso much myself as the whole 
‘Church that entreats you to acce- 
‘lerate thisscheme. Farewell, ex- 
‘cellent man. May the Lord Jesus 
‘bless your hoary hairs more and 
‘more, and long preserve you for 
‘our sake.—Geneva, March the 
‘sixteenth, 1580.’ 3 

What Buchanan or the King 
thought of this Book, especially of 
the two Icons, Johannes Cnoxus 
and the little silver Pepper-box of a 
King, we have not anywhere the 
slightest intimation. But one little 
fact, due to the indefatigable scru- 
tiny and great knowledge of Mr. 
David Laing, seems worthy of no- 
tice. This is an excerpt from the 
Scottish Royal Treasurer’s accounts, 
of date, Junij 1581 (one of the vo- 
lumes not yet printed): 

‘Itim, To Adrianc Vaensoun, 
‘Fleming painter, for twa picturis 
‘painted be him, and send’ (sent) 
‘to Theodorus Besa, conforme to 
‘ane precept as the samin producit 
‘upon compt beris 81 10s’ (148. 
2d, sterling). 

The Itim and Adrianc indicate a 
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clerk of great ignorance. In Pain- 
ters’ Dictionaries there is no such 
name as Vaensoun; but there isa 
famous enough Vansomer, or even 
family or clan of Vansomers, na- 
tives of Antwerp; one of whom, 
Paulus Vansomer, is well known to 
have painted with great acceptance 
at King James’s Court in England 
(from 1606 to 1620). He died 
here in 1621; and is buried in 
St.-Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Hzimius 
pwtor. It is barely possible this 
‘Fleming painter’ may have been 
some individual of these Vanso- 
mers; but of course the fact can 
never be ascertained. Much more 
interesting would it be to know 
what Theodorus Beza made of the 
‘twa picturis’ when they reached 
him at Geneva; and where, if at 
all in rerum naturd, they now are! 
All we can guess, if there be any 
possibility of conjecturing so much 
in the vague is, That these twa 
picturis might be portraits of His 
Majesty and Johannes Cnoxus by an 
artist of some real ability, intended 
as a silent protest against the Beza 
Pepper-box and Figure-head, in case 
the Icones ever came toa second 
edition ; which it never did. 
Unknown to his Scottish Majesty, 
and before the ‘ Adrianc Vaensoun ’ 
pictures got under way, or at least 
before they were paid for, Monsieur 
Simon Goulart had got out his 
French translation of Beza’s Book ; 
and with sufficient emphasis con- 
tradicted one of the above two 
Icons, that of ‘Jean Cnoxe de Gifford 
en Ecosse,’ the alone important of 
thetwo. Goulart hadcometo Geneva 
some eight or nine years before; 
was at this time Beza’s esteemed 
colleague and co-presbyter, ulti- 
mately Beza’s successor in the chief 
clerical position at Geneva ; a man 
already distinguished in the world ; 
wrote twenty-one books, then of 
lively acceptance in the theological 





* Buchanani Epistole, p. 28. Translated by Dr. Irving, Life and Writings of George 
Buchanan (Edinburgh, 1807), p. 184. 
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or literary world, though now fallen 
dim enough to mankind. Goulart’s 
Book had the same publisher as 
Beza’s last year,—Apud Joannem 
Laonium; and contains a kind of 
preface or rather postscript, for it is 
introduced at the end of the Icons, 
and before his translation of the 
Emblems, which latter, as will be 
seen, he takes no notice of; nor in 
regard to the Icons is there a word 
said of the eleven new woodcuts, for 
most part of superior quality, which 
Goulart had furnished to his illus- 
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trious friend; but only some apo- 
logy for the straggle of French 
verses, which he has been at the 
pains to introduce in his own 
zealous person at the end of many 
of the Icons. As the piece is short, 
and may slightly illustrate the re- 
lations of Author and Translator, 
we give it here entire : 


‘Aw Lecteur. 


‘ Du consentement de M. Theodore 
* de Besze, j’ay traduit ce livre, le plus 
‘ fidélement qu’il m’a esté possible. 


DE GIFFORD 


EN ESCOSSE 


‘ Aw reste, aprés la description des 
‘ personnes illustres j'ai adjousté quel- 
‘ ques vers francais a& chacun, expri- 
‘ mant comme j'ai peu les épigrammes 
* Latins de Vauteur la ou ils se sont 
* rencontrez, et fowrnissant les autres 
‘vers de ma rude invention: ce que 
‘jay voulu vous faire entendre, afin 
‘qu'on n’imputast a V'auteur choses 


‘qu'il eust peu agencer trop mieux 
‘sans comparaison, si le temps lui 
‘ eust permis ce faire, et si son esprit 
* eust encliné & y mettre la main.’ 


Goulart’s treatmentof his, Beza’s, 
original is of the most conscientious 
exactitude; the translation every- 
where correct to a comma; true 
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everywhere to Beza’s meaning, and 
wherever possible, giving a touch of 
new lucidity; he uses the same 
woodcuts that Beza did, plus only 
his own eleven, of which, as already 
said, there is no mention or hint. 
In one instance, and not in any 
other, has an evident misfortune 
befallen him, in the person of his 
printer ; the printer had two wood- 
cuts to introduce; one of Jean 
Diaze,—a tragic Spanish Protestant, 
fratricidally murdered at Neuburg 
in the Oberpfalz, 1546,—the other 
of Melchior Wolmar, an early Ger- 
man friend and loved intimate of 
Beza’s, from whom Beza, at Orleans, 
had learned Greek: the two Icons 
in outline have a certain vague 
similarity, which had deceived the 
too hasty printer of Goulart, who, 
after inserting Beza’s Icon of Diaze, 
again inserts it, instead of Wolmar. 
This is the one mistake or palpable 
oversight discoverable in Goulart’s 
accurately conscientious labour, 
which everywhere else reproduces 
Beza as in a clear mirror. But 
there is one other variation, not, as 
seems to us, by mere oversight of 
printer or pressman, but by clear 
intention on the part of Goulart, 
which is of the highest interest 
to our readers: the notable fact, 
namely, that Goulart has, of his 
own head, silently altogether with- 
drawn the Johannes Cnoxus of 
Beza, and substituted for it this 
now adjoined Icon, one of his own 
eleven, which has no relation or re- 
semblance whatever to the Beza like- 
ness, or to any other ever known of 
Knox. A portrait recognisably not 
of Knox at all; but of William 
Tyndale translator of the Bible, a 
fellow exile of Knox’s at Geneva; 
which is found repeated in all 
manner of collections, and is now 
everywhere accepted as Tyndale’s 
likeness ! 

This surely is a wonderful trans- 
action of the part of conscientious, 
hero-worshipping Goulart towards 
his hero Beza ; and indeed will seem 
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to most persons to be explicable 
only on the vague hypothesis that 
some old or middle-aged inhabitant 
of Geneva, who had there sometimes 
transiently seen Knox, twenty-one 
years ago (Knox had left Geneva in 
January 1559, and, preaching to a 
group of poor English exiles, proba- 
bly was never very conspicuous 
there), had testified to Beza or to 
Goulart that the Beza Figure-head 
was by no means a likeness of Knox; 
which fatal information, on enquiry, 
had been confirmed into clear proof 
in the negative, and that Beza and 
Goulart had thereupon become con- 
vinced, and Goulart, with Beza, tak- 
ing a fresh, and again unfortunate 
departure, had agreed that here was 
the real Dromio, and had silently 
inserted William Tyndale accord- 
ingly. This is only a vague hypo- 
thesis, for why did not the old or 
middle-aged inhabitant of Geneva 
testify with equal certainty that the 
Tyndale woodcut was just as little 
a likeness of Knox, and check Gou- 
lart and Beza in their new un- 
fortunate adventure? But to us 
the conclusion, which is not hypo- 
thetical at all, must surely be that 
neither Beza nor Goulart had any 
knowledge whatever of the real 
physiognoemy or figure of Johannes 
Cnoxus, and in all subsequent re- 
searches on that subject are to be 
considered mutually annihilative ; 
and any testimony they could give 
mere zero, and of no account at all. 

This, however, was by no means 
the result which actually followed. 
Twenty-two years after this of Beza 
(1602), a Dutch Theologian, one 
Verheiden, whose knowledge of 
theological Icons was probably much 
more distinct than Beza’s, pub- 
lished at the Hague a folio entitled 
Prestantiwm aliquot Theologorwm 
&c. Effigies, in which Knox figures 
in the following new form; done, 
as the signature bears, by Hondius, 
an Engraver of known merit, but 
cognizant seemingly of Beza’s Book 
only, and quite ignorant of Goulart’s 
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translation and its Tyndale Knox, 
who presents us, to our surprise, on 
this occasion, with the following 
portrait; considerably more alive 
and credible as a human being than 
Beza’s figure-head ; and bearing on 
it the mono of Hondius; so 
that at least its authorship is in- 
disputable. 

This, as the reader sees, repre- 


the Book there, with its right-hand 
reminding you of a tied-up bundle 
of carrots supporting a kind of loose 
little volume, are both charitably 


withdrawn, This woodcut, it ap- 
pears, pleased the late Sir David 
Wilkie best of all the Portraits 
he had seen, and was copied or 
imitated by him in that notable 
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sents to us a much more effective- 
looking man in matters of reforma- 
tion or vigorous action; in fact it 
has a kind of browbeating or almost 
bullying aspect; a decidedly selft 
sufficient man, but with no'trace of 
feature in him that physiognomically 
can remind us of Knox. The river 
of beard flowing from it is grander 
than that in the Figure-head, and 


Picture of his, ‘Knox preaching 
before Queen Mary,’—one of the 
most impossible pictures ever paint- 
ed by a man of such indubitable 
genius, including therein, piety, 
enthusiasm, and veracity,—in brief 
the probably intolerablest figure 
that exists of Knox; and from one 
of the noblest of Scottish painters 
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the least expected. Such by accident 
was the honour done to Hondius’s 
impossible Knox; not to our ad- 
vantage, but the contrary. All 
artists agree at once that this of 
Hondius is nothing other than an 
improved reproduction of the old 
Beza Figure-head ; the face is turned 
to the other side, but the features 
are preserved, so far as adding 
some air at least of animal life 
would permit; the costume, care- 
fully including the little patch of 
ruffles under the jaw, is reproduced ; 
and in brief the conclusion is that 
Hondius or Verheiden had no doubt 
but the Beza portrait, though very 
dead and boiled-looking, had been 
essentially like; and needed only a 
little kindling up from its boiled 
condition to be satisfactory to the 
reader. Goulart’s French Transla- 
tion of Beza, and the substitution 
of the Tyndale figure there, as we 
have said, seems to be unknown to 
Verheiden and his Hondius ; indeed 
Verheiden’s library, once furnished 


with a Beza, having no use for a 


poor Interpretation. In fact we 
should rather guess the success of 
Goulart in foreign parts, remote 
from Geneva and its reading po- 
pulation, to have been inconsi- 
derable; at least in Scotland and 
England, where no mention of it 
or allusion to it is made, and 
where the Book at this day is 
fallen extremely scarce in com- 
parison with Beza’s; no copy to 
be found in the British Museum, and 
dealers in old books testifying that 
it is of extreme rarity; and would 
now bring, said one experienced- 
looking old man, perhaps twenty 
guineas. Beza’s boiled Figure-head 
appears to have been regarded as 
the one canonical Knox, and the 
legitimate function of every limner 
of Knox to be that of Hondius, 
the reproduction of the Beza Fig- 
ure-head, with such improve- 
ments and invigorations as his own 
best judgment or happiest fancy 
might suggest. Of the Goulart sub- 
stitution of Tyndale for Knox, there 
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seems to have been no notice 
or remembrance anywhere, or if 
any, then only a private censure and 
suppression of the Goulart and his 
Tyndale. Meanwhile, such is the 
wild chaos of the history of bad 
prints, the whirligig of time did 
bring about its revenge upon poor 
Beza. In Les Portraits des Hommes 
Illustres qui ont le plus contribué au 
Rétablissement des belles lettres et de 
la vraye Religion (A Genéve, 1673), 
the woodcut of Knox is contentedly 
given, as Goulart gave it in his 
French Translation; and for that 
of Beza himself the boiled Figure- 
head, which Beza denominated 
Knox! The little silver Pepper-box 
is likewise given again there as 
portrait of Jacobus VI.,—Jacobus 
who had, in the meantime, grown 
to full stature, and died some fifty 
years ago. For not in nature, but 
only in some chaos thrice con- 
founded, with Egyptian darkness 
superadded, is there to be found 
any history comparable to that of 
old bad prints. For example, of 
that disastrous old Figure-head, 
produced to view by Beza, who or 
what did draw it, when or from 
what authority, if any, except that 
evidently some human being did, 
and presumably from some original 
or other, must remain forever a 
mystery. Ina large Granger, fifty 
or sixty big folios, and their thou- 
sands of prints, I have seen a sum- 
mary collection, of the latter part 
of Elizabeth’s reign, of some four- 
teen or fifteen Heroes of the Refor- 
mation, Knox among them; all 
flang down in the form of big 
circular blotch, like the opened eggs 
for an omelet, and among these 
fourteen or fifteen egg-yolks hardly 
two of which you could determine 
even what they wished to resemble. 


For the last century or so, by 
far the most famed and trusted of 
Scottish Knox Portraits has been 
that in the possession of the Tor- 
phichen family, at Calder House, 
some twelve or more miles from 
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Edinburgh. This Picture was 
public here in the Portrait Exhi- 
bition in 1869, and a photograph 
or attempt at photograph was taken 
of it, but with little success, the 
colours having mostly grown so 
black. By the great kindness of 
the now Lord Torphichen, the 
Picture was, with prompt and con- 
spicuous courtesy, which I shall 
not soon forget, sent up again for 
inspection here, and examination 
by artistic judges; and was accord- 
ingly so examined and inspected by 
several persons of eminence in that 
department; all of whom were, 
almost at first sight, unanimous in 
pronouncing it to be a picture of 
no artistic merit ;—impossible to 
ascribe it to any nameable painter, 
having no style or worth in it, as a 
painting; guessable to be perhaps 
under a century old, and very 
clearly an: improved copy from the 
Beza Figure-head. Of course no 
photographing was attempted on 
our part; but along with it there 
had been most obligingly sent a 
copy of the late Mr. Penny of 
Calder’s engraving; a most meri- 
torious and exact performance, of 
which no copy was discoverable in 
the London shops, though, at Mr. 
Graves’s and elsewhere, were found 
one or two others of much inferior 
exactitude to Mr. Penny’s. engrav- 
ing:—of this a photograph was 
taken, which, in the form of wood- 
cut, is here subjoined. 

This Torphichen Picture is essen- 
tially like the Beza woodcut, though 
there has been a strenuous at- 
tempt on the part of the hope- 
lessly incompetent Painter to im- 
prove upon it, successful chiefly in 
the matter of the bunch of carrots, 
which is rendered almost like a 
human hand; for the rest its ori- 
ginal at once declares itself, were 
it only by the loose book held 
in said hand; by the form of the 
nose and the twirl of ruffles under 
the left cheek; clearly a bad pic- 
ture, done in oil, some generations 
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ago, for which the Beza Figure- 
head served as model, acciden- 
tally raised to pictorial sovereignty 
by the vox populi of Scotland. 
On the back of the canvas, in 
clear, strong hand, by all appear. 
ance less than a century old, are 
written these words: ‘Rev. Mr. 
‘John Knox. The first sacrament 
‘of the Supper given in Scotland 
‘ after the Reformation, ‘was dis- 
‘pensed by him in this hall.’ A 
statement, it appears, which is 
clearly erroneous, if that were of 
much moment. The Picture as a 
guide to the real likeness of Knox 
was judged by us to offer no’ help 
whatever; but does surely testify the 
Protestant zeal of ‘some departed 
Lord Torphichen ; and indeed it is 
not improbable that the conspicuous 
fidelity of that noble house in all 
its branches to Knox and his Re- 
formation, from first to last, through 
all his and its perils and struggles, 
has been the chief cause of its 
singular currency in Scotland, in 
the later generation or two. Cer- 
tain the picture is a poor and alto- 
gether commonplace reproduction 
of the Beza Figure-head; and has 
nevertheless, as I am assured by 
judgments better than my own, 
been the progenitor of all, or nearly 
all the incredible Knoxes, the name 
of which is now legion. Nearly 
all, I said, not quite all, for one or 
two set up to be originals, not said 
by whom, and seem to partake 
more of the Hondius type; having 
a sullen or sulky expression super- 
added to the self-sufficiency and 
copious river of beard, bestowed by 
Hondius. 

The so-called original Knox, still 
in Glasgow University, is thus de- 
scribed to me by a friendly Scot- 
tish artist, Mr. Robert Tait, Queen 
Anne Street, of good faculties and 
opportunities in such things, as of 
doubtful derivation from the Beza 
Icon, though engraved and recom- 
mended as such by Pinkerton, and 
as being an ‘altogether weak and 
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‘foolish head.” From the same 
artist I also learn that the bronze 
figure in the monument at Glasgow 
is a visible derivative from Beza, 
through Torphichen. And in brief 
this poor Figure-head has produced, 
and is still producing, through 
various venters, a quite Protean 
pecus of incredible portraits of 
Knox ;—the latest of note, generally 
known, is M‘Crie’s frontispiece to 
the Life of Knox, and probably the 
most widely spread in our genera- 
tion that given in Chambers’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. A current 
portrait, I suppose, of the last cen- 
tury, although there is no date on 
it, in the possession of ‘ Miss Knox 
‘ of Edinburgh, painted by De Vos,’ 
has some air of generic difference, 
but is evidently of filiality to Hon- 
dius or Torphichen, withal; and as 
to its being painted by De Vos 
there is no trace of that left visible, 
nor of Miss Knox, the once pro- 
prietress ; not to add, that there is 
a whole clan of Dutch De Voses, 
and no Christian name for the Miss 
Knox one. Another picture not 
without impressiveness has still its 
orginal in Holyrood House; and 
is thought to be of some merit and 
of a different clan from the Tor- 
phichen ; but with a pair of com- 
passes in the hand of it, instead of 
a Bible; and indeed has been dis- 
covered by Mr. Laing to be the 
portrait of an architect or master- 
builder, and to be connected merely 
with the edilities, not with the 
theologies of Holyrood House. A 
much stranger ‘ original Picture of 
‘Knox’ is still to be found in 
Hamilton Palace, but it represents 
unfortunately, not the Prophet of 
the Reformation, but to all appear- 
ance the professional Merry Andrew 
of that family—Another artist 
friend of great distinction, Mr. J. 
E. Boehm, sculptor, sums up his 
first set of experiences, which have 
since been carried to such lengths 
and depths, in these words, dated 
January 28, 1874: 
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‘I called to thank you for the 
‘loan of John Knox’s portrait’ 
(Engraving of the Somerville, of 
which there will be speech enough 
by-and-by), ‘and to beg you to 
‘do me the favour of looking 
‘at the sketches which I have 
‘modelled, and to give me your 
‘valuable opinion about them.— 
‘I have just been to the British 
‘Museum, and have seen engrav- 
‘ings after four pictures of John 
‘ Knox. The only one which looks 
‘done from nature, and a really 
‘ characteristic portrait is that of 
‘which you have a print. It is I 
‘find from a picture “in the pos- 
‘ session of Lord Somerville.” T'wo 
‘more, which are very like each 
‘ other in quality, and in quantity 
‘ of beard and garments, are, one in 
‘ the possession of a Miss Knox of 
‘ Edinburgh (painted by De Vos), 
‘the other at Calder House (Lord 
‘ Torphichen’s). The fourth, which 
‘is very bad, wherein he is repre- 
‘sented laughing like a ‘ Hofnarr,’ 
‘is from a painting in Hamilton 
‘ Palace; but cannot possibly have 
‘been the John Knox, as he has a 
‘ turned-up nose and looks funny.’ 

But enough now, and more than 
enough of the soul-confusing spec- 
tacle of Proteus driving all his mon- 
strous flock, product of chaos, to 
view the lofty mountains and the 
sane minds of men. 


Il 


Will the resder consent, at this 
stage of our little enterprise, to a 
few notices or excerpts direct from 
Knox himself; from his own writ- 
ings and actions: perhaps it may 
be possible from these, even on the 
part of outsiders and strangers to 
Knox, to catch some glimpses of 
his inward physiognomy, though all 
credible traces of his outward or 
bodily lineaments appear hitherto to 
have fallen impossible. Here is a 
small touch of mirth on the part of 
Knox, from whom we are accus- 
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tomed toexpect very opposite things. 
It is the report of a Sermon by one 
Arth, a Black or Gray Friar of the 
St. Andrews neighbourhood, seem- 
ingly a jocular person, though not 
without serious ideas: Sermon, 
which was a discourse on ‘Cursing’ 
(Clerical Excommunication), a 
thing the priests were wonderfully 
given to at that time, had been 
preached first in Dundee, and had 
got for poor Arth from certain 
jackmen of the Bishop of Brechin, 
instead of applause, some hustling 
and even cuffing, followed by men- 
aces and threatened tribulation 
from the Bishop himself; till Arth 
got permission to deliver his sermon 
again in the Kirk of St. Andrews 
to a distinguished audience; who 
voted the purport and substance of 
it to be essentially true and justifi- 
able. Here, at second hand, is 
Knox’s summary of the discourse, 
written many years after. 

‘The theme’ (tezt) ‘ of his sermon 
‘was * Veritie is the strongest of all 
‘things.” His discourse of Cursing 
‘was, That if it were rightly used, 
‘it was the most fearful thing upon 
‘ the face of the earth ; for it was the 
‘very separation of man from God ; 
‘ but thatitshould not be used rashly 
‘and for every light cause, but only 
‘against open and incorrigible sin- 
‘ners. But now (said he) the avar- 
‘ice of priests and the ignorance of 
‘ their office, has causedit altogether 
‘to be vilipended; for the priest 
‘(said he) whose duty and office is 
‘to pray for the people, stands up 
‘on Sunday and cries, “Ane hastynt 
‘a spurtil” (lost a porridge stick). 
‘There is ane flail stolen from them 
‘ beyond the burn.”’ “ The goodwife 
‘ofthe other side of thegate has tynt 
‘a horn spune ” (lost a horn spoon). 
‘“God’s maleson and mine I give 
‘to them that knows of this gear 
‘and restores it not.” How the 
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‘people mocked their cursing, he 
‘farther told a merry tale; how, 
‘after a sermon he had made at 
‘Dumfermling, he came to a house 
‘where gossips were drinking their 
‘ Sunday’s penny, andhe, being dry, 
‘asked drink. “ Yes, Father, (said 
‘one of the gossips) ye shall have 
‘drink; but ye maun first resolve 
‘ane doubt which is risen among us, 
‘to wit, what servant will serve a 
‘man best on least expenses.” “The 
‘good Angel (said I), whois man’s 
‘ keeper, who makes greatest service 
‘ without expenses.” ‘‘ Tush (said 
‘the gossip), we mean no so high 
‘matters: we mean, what honest 
‘man will do greatest service for 
‘least expenses?” And while I 
‘was musing (said the Friar) what 
‘that should mean, he said, “I see, 
‘Father, that the greatest clerks 
‘are not the wisest men. Know ye 
‘not how the Bishops and their 
‘officials serve as husbandmen ? 
‘Will they not give to us a letter 
‘of Cursing for a plack,” (say, far- 
‘thing English), “to last for a year, 
‘to curse all that look ower our 
‘dyke? and that keeps our corn 
‘better nor the sleeping boy that 
‘will have three shillings of fee, a 
‘ sark and a pair of shoon” (shirt and 
‘pair of shoes) “in the year. And 
‘therefore, if their cursing dow” 
‘(avail) “anything, we hold the 
‘Bishops best-cheap servants in 
‘that respect that are within the 
‘realm.” ’4 

Knox never heard this discourse 
himself; far away he, from Arth and 
St. Andrews at that time. But he 
has contrived to make out of it and 
the circumstances surrounding, 
little picture of old Scotch life, 
bright and real loeking, as if by 
Teniers or Ostade. 


Knox’s first concern with any- 
thing of Public History in Scotland 





* The Works of John Knoz, collected and edited by David Laing (the first complete, 
and perfectly annotated Edition ever given: a highly meritorious, and, considering all 
the difficulties, intrinsic and accidental, even a heroic Performance; for which all Scot- 
land, and in a sense all the world, is debtor to Mr. Laing); Edinburgh : 1846-64, vol. 1, 
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or elsewhere, and this as yet quite 
private and noted only by himself, 
is his faithful companionship of the 
noble martyr Wishart, in the final 
days of his sore pilgrimage and 
battle in this world. Wishart had 
been driven out of Scotland, while 
still quite young, for his heretical 
proceedings ; and had sought refuge 
in England; had gained great love 
for his fine character and qualities, 
especially during his stay, of a year 
or more, in Cambridge University, 
as one of his most ardent friends 
and disciples there, Emery Tylney, 
still copiously testifies, in what is 
now the principal record and extant 
biography of Wishart,—still pre- 
served in Foxe’s Martyrology. 

In consequenceof the encouraging 
prospects that had risen in Scotland, 
Wishart returned thither in 1546, 
and began preaching, at last 
publicly, in the streets of Dundee, 
with great acceptance from the 
better part of the population there. 
Perils and loud menacings from 
official quarters were not wauting ; 
finally Wishart had moved to other 
safer places of opportunity ; thence 
back to Dundee, where pestilence 
was raging; and there, on impulse 
of his own conscience only, had 
‘planted himself between the living 
‘and the dead,’ and been to many a 
visible terrestrial help and comfort, 
—not to speak of a celestial. The 
pest abating at Dundee, he went to 
Kast Lothian; and there, with 
Haddington for head-quarters, and 
some principal gentry, especially 
the Lairds of Langniddry and 
Ormiston, protecting and encourag- 
ing, and beyond all others with 
John Knox, tutor to these gentle- 
men’s sons, attending him, with the 
liveliest appreciation and most 
admiring sympathy,—indeed acting, 
it would seem, as Captain of his 
Body-guard. For it is marked asa 
fact that the monstrous Cardinal 
Beaton had in this case appointed 
& specific assassin, a devil-serving 
Priest, to track Wishart dili- 
VOL. XI.—NO. LXIV. 
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gently in these journeyings about 
of his, which were often nocturnal 
and opportune for such a thing, 
and, the sooner the better, do him 
to death; and on the one clear 
glimpse allowed us of Knox, it was 
he that carried the ‘two-handed 
‘sword’ provided for Wishart’s 
safety against such chances. This 
assassin project against Wishart is 
probably the origin of Beza’s notion 
about Beaton’s intention to assassi- 
nate Knox; who was at this time 
far below the notice of such a high 
mightiness, and in all probability 
had never been heard of by him. 
Knox had been privately a most 
studious, thoughtfal, and intelligent 
man for long years, but was hitherto, 
though now in his forty-first year, 
known only as tutor tothe threesons 
of Langniddry and Ormiston (‘Lan- 
‘gudrius and Hamestonum’); and 
did evidently carry the two-handed 
sword, on the last occasion on which 
it could have availed in poor 
Wishart’s case. 

Knox’saccount of Wishart, written 
down hastily twenty years after, 
in his History of the Reformation, is 
full of a noble, heart-felt, we might 
call it holy sympathy,—pious and 
pure in a high degree. The noble 
and zealous Wishart, ‘at the end of 
‘the Holy dayis of Yule,’ 1546, 
came to Haddington, full of hope 
that the great tidings he was 
preaching would find a fervour of 
acceptance from the people there; 
but Wishart’s disappointment, dur- 
ing the three days and nights that 
this visit lasted, was mournfully 
great. The first day the audience 
was considerable (what Knox calls 
‘reasonable’), but nothing like 
what had been expected, and for- 
merly usual to Wishart in that kirk 
onsuch occasions. The second day it 
was worse, and the third ‘sosclender, 
‘that many wondered.’ The fact 
was that the Earl of Bothwell, the 
afterwards so famous and infamous, 
at this time High Sheriff of the 
County of Haddington, and already 
HH 
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a stirring questionable gentleman 
of ambidexterous ways, had been 
busy, privately intimating from his 
great Cardinal, that it might be 
dangerous to hear Wishart and his 
preachings; and that prudent 
people would do well to stay 
away. The second night Wishart 
had lodged at Lethington, with 
Maitland, father of the afterwards 
notable Secretary Lethington (a 
pleasant little twinkle of interest 
to secular readers) ; and the elder 
Lethington, though not himself 
a declared Protestant, had been 
hospitably good and gracious to 
Wishart. 

The third day he was again ap- 
pointed to preach ; but, says Knox, 
‘before his passing to the sermon 
‘there came to him a boy with ane 
‘letter from the West land,’—Ayr 
and the other zealous shires in that 
quarter, in which he had already 
been preaching,—‘ saying that the 
‘gentlemen there could not keep diet 
‘ with him at Edinburgh, as they had 
‘formerly agreed’ (Hope that there 
might have been some Bond or 
engagement for mutual protection 
on the part of these Western Gentle- 
men suddenly falling vain for poor 
Wishart). Wishart’s spirits were 
naturally in deep depression at this 
news, and at such a silence of the 
old zeal all round him ;—all the 
world seeming to forsake him, and 
only the Cardinal’s assassin tracking 
him with continual menace of death. 
He called for Knox, ‘who had 
‘awaited upon him carefully from 
‘the time he came to Lothian ; with 
‘whom he began to enter in pur- 
‘pose’ (to enter on discourse), ‘ that 
‘he wearied of the world; for 
‘he perceived that men began to 
‘weary of God.’ Knox, ‘ wonder- 
‘ing that he desired to keep any 
‘purpose before Sermon (for that 
‘was never his accustomed use 
‘ before), said, “ Sir, the time of Ser- 
‘mon approaches: I will leave you 
‘for the present to your medi- 
‘tation’; and so took the letter 
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‘foresaid, and left him. The said 
‘Maister George spaced up and 
‘down behind the high altar more 
‘than half an hour: his very 
‘countenance and visage declared 
‘the grief and alteration of his 
‘mind. At last he passed to the 
‘pulpit, but the auditure was 
‘small. He should have begun 
‘to have entreated the Second 
‘Table of the Law; but there- 
‘of in that sermon, he spake very 
‘little, but began on this manner: 
**Q Lord how long shall it be, 
‘that thy holy word shall be de- 
*spised, and men shall not regard 
‘their own salvation. I have heard 
‘of thee, Haddington, that in thee 
‘would have been at ane vain Clerk 
‘Play ” (Mystery Play) “two or 
‘three thousand people; and now 
‘ to hear the messenger of the Eternal 
* God, of all thy town or parish, can 
‘not be numbered a hundred per- 
‘sons. Sore and fearful shall the 
‘ plagues be that shall ensue this thy 
‘contempt : with fire and sword thou 
‘shalt be plagued ; yea, thou Had- 
‘ dington, in special, strangers shall 
‘possess thee, and you the present 
‘inhabitants shall either in bondage 
‘serve your enemies or else ye shall 
‘be chased from your own habi- 
‘tation, and that because ye have 
‘not known, nor will not know, the 
‘ time of God’s merciful visitation.” 
‘In such vehemency, and threaten- 
‘ings continued that servant of God 
‘near an hour and a half, in the 
‘which he declared all the plagues 
‘that ensued, as plainly as after’ 
(afterwards) ‘ our eyes saw them 
‘performed. In the end he said, “ I 
‘have forgotten myself and the 
‘matter that I should have ev- 
‘treated; but let these my last 
‘ words as concerning public preach- 
‘ing, remain in your minds, till 
‘that God send you new comfort.” 
‘ Thereafter he made a short para- 
‘phrase upon the Second Table of 
‘the Law, with an exhortation to 
‘patience, to the fear of God, and 
‘ unto the works of mercy ; and so 
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‘pat end, as it were making his last 
‘testament.’ 5 

The same night on Wishart’s 
departing from Haddington, ‘he 
‘took his good night, as it were 
‘forever of all his acquaintance,’ 
says Knox, ‘ especially from Hew 
‘Douglas of Langniddry. John 
‘Knox pressing to have gone with 
‘him, he said, ‘‘ Nay, return to your 
‘bairnes”’ (pupils); “and God 
‘bless you. One is sufficient for 
‘one sacrifice.” And so he caused 
‘a twa-handed sword (which com- 
‘monly was carried with the said 
‘ Maister George) be taken from the 
‘said John Knox, who, albeit un- 
‘willingly, obeyed, and returned 
‘with Hew Douglas to Langniddry,’ 
—never to see his face more. 
‘Maister George, having to ac- 
‘company him, the Laird of Ormes- 
‘ton, John Sandilands of Caldar 
‘younger’ (Ancestor of the now 
Lords Torphichen) ‘the Laird of 
‘Brounstoun and others, with their 
‘servants, passed upon foot (for it 
‘wasavehementfrost ) to Ormeston.’ 

In a couple of hours after, Both- 
well, with an armed party, sur- 
rounded Ormeston ; got Wishart 
delivered to him, upon solemn pledge 
of his oath and of his honour that 
no harm should be done him; and 
that if the Cardinal should threaten 
any harm against Wishart, he, Both- 
well, would with his whole strength, 
and of his own power, redeliver him 
safe in this place. Whereupon, 
without battle or struggle, he was 
permitted to depart with Wishart ; 
delivered him straightway to the 
Cardinal,—who was expressly wait- 
ing in the neighbourhood, and at 
once rolled off with him to Edin- 
burgh Castle, soon after to the 
Castle of St. Andrews (to the grim 
old oubliette dla Louis XI., still 
visible there); and, in a month 
more, to death by the gallows and by 
ire, This was one of the first still 
conspicuous foul deeds of Patrick 
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Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, in this 
world, who in his time did so many. 
The memory of all this had naturally 
in Knox’s mind a high and mourn- 
ful beauty, all the rest of his life. 
Wishart came to St. Andrews in 
the end of January 1546, and was 
mercilessly put to death there on 
the first of March following. 

Connected unexpectedly with the 
tragic end of Wishart, and in 
singular contrast to it, here is 
another excerpt, illustrating another 
side of Knox’s mind. It describesa 
fight between the Crozier-bearers 
of Dunbar Archbishop of Glasgow 
and of Cardinal Beaton. 

‘The Cardinal was known proud ; 
‘and Dumbar, Archbishop of Glas- 
‘gow, was known a glorious fool; 
‘and yet because sometimes he was 
‘called the King’s Maister’ (had been 
tutor to James V.),‘he was chancellor 
‘of Scotland. The Cardinal comes 
‘even this same year, in the end of 
‘harvest, to Glasgow ; upon what 
‘purpose weomit. But while they 
‘remain together, the one in the 
‘town, and the other in the Castle, 
‘question rises for bearing of their 
‘croces’ (croziers). ‘ The Cardinal 
‘ alledged, by reason of his Cardinal- 
‘ ship, and that he was Legatus Natus 
‘and Primate within Scotland in 
‘the Kingdom of Antichrist, that 
‘he should have the pre-eminence, 
‘and that his croce should not only 
‘ go before, but that also, it should 
‘only be borne wheresoever he 
‘was. Good Gukstoun Glaikstour’ 
(Gowkston Madster) ‘the foresaid 
‘Archbishop, lacked no reasons, as 
‘he thought, for maintenance of his 
‘glorie: He was ane Archbishop in 
‘his own diocese, and in his awn 
‘Cathedral seat and Church, and 
‘ therefore aught to give place to no 
‘man: the power of. the Cardinal 
‘was but begged from Rome, and 
‘appertained but to his own person, 
‘and not to his bishoprick; for it 
‘might be that his successor should 








5 Works of Knox, i. p. 137-8. 
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‘not be Cardinal. But his dignity was 
‘annexed with his office, and did ap- 
‘pertain to all that ever should be 
‘Bishops of Glasgow. Howsoever 
‘these doubts were resolved by the 
‘doctors of divinity of both the Pre- 
* lates, yet the decision was as ye shall 
‘hear. Coming forth (or going in, all 
‘isone), atthe queir-door’ (choir-door) 
‘of Glasgow Kirk begins a striving 
‘for state betwixt the two croce- 
‘bearers, so that from glooming they 
‘come toshouldering; from shoulder- 
‘ ing they go to buffets, and from dry 
‘blaws to neffis and neffelling,’ 
( fists and fisteuffing); ‘and then for 
‘charity’s sake, they cry Dispersit, 
‘ dedit pauperibus ; and assay which 
‘ of thecroces was finest metal, which 
‘staff was strongest, and which 
‘ bearer could best defend his mais- 
‘ter’s pre-eminence, and that there 
‘should be no superiority in that 
‘behalf, to the ground goes both the 
‘croces. And then began no little 


‘fray, but yet a merry game; for 
‘ rockets ’(rochets)‘ were rent, tippets 


‘were torn, crowns were knapped’ 
(cracked), ‘ and side’ (long) ‘ gowns 
‘micht have been seen wantonly 
‘wag from the one wallto the other. 
*‘—Many of them lacked beards and 
‘that was the more pity ; and there- 
‘fore could not buckle other’ (each 
other) ‘by the byrse ’(bristles,—hair 
or beard), ‘as bold men would have 
‘done. But fy on the jackmen that 
‘did not their duty; for had the 
‘one part of them rencountered the 
‘other, then had all gone richt. 
‘But the sanctuary, we suppose, 
‘saved the lives of many. How 
‘merilie soever this be written, it 
‘was bitter bourding ’(mirth) ‘ to 
‘the Cardinal and his court. It 
‘was more than irregularity ; yea it 
‘micht weel have been judged lease- 
‘majesty to the son of perdition, 
‘the Pape’s awn person; and yet 
‘the other in his folly, as proud as 
‘a pacock, would let the Cardinal 
‘know that he was Bishop when 
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‘the other was but Beaton before 
‘he gat Abirbrothok’ (Abbacy of 
Arbroath in 1523, twenty-two years 
ago from his uncle,—uncle retaining 
half of the revenues).® 

This happened on the 4th June 
1545; and seemed to have planted 
perpetual enmity between these 
two Church dignitaries; and yet, 
before the end of February follow- 
ing,—Pope’s Legate Beaton being 
in immediate need of Right Revd. 
Gowkston’s signature for the 
burning of martyr Wishart at St. 
Andrews, these two servants of His 
Infernal Majesty were brought to a 
cordial reconcilement, and brother- 
hood in doing their father’s will; 
no less a miracle, says Knox, than 
‘took place at the accusation and 
‘death of Jesus Christ, when Pilate 
‘ and Herod,who before were enemies, 
‘were made friends by consenting 
‘of them both to Christ’s con- 
‘demnation; sole distinction being 
‘that Pilate and Herod were 
‘brethren in the estate called 
‘Temporal, and these two, of whom 
‘we now speak, were brethren 
‘(sons of the same father, the 
‘Devil) in the Estate LEccle- 
‘ siastical.’ 

It was, as we said, on the 1st 
March 1546 that the noble and 
gentle Wishart met his death; in 
the last days of February that 
Archbishop Gowkston reconciled 
himself to co-operate with Pilate Bea- 
ton Legatus Natus :—three months 
hence that the said Pilate Beaton, 
amazing Hinge of the Church, was 
stolen in upon in his now well- 
nigh impregnable castle of St. 
Andrews, and met his stern 
quietus. “I am a priest, I am a 
priest: fy, fy: all is gone!’ were 
the last words he spoke. Knox’s 
narrative of all this is of a most 
perfect historical perspicuity and 
business-like brevity ; and omitting 
no particular, neither that of buxom 
‘Marion Ogilvy’ and her peculiar 


6 Works of Knoz, i. pp. 145-7. 
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services, nor that of Melvin, the 
final swordsman, who ‘stroke him 
‘twyse or thrise through withastog- 
‘sweard,’ after his notable rebuke to 
Lesley and him for their unseemly 
choler.? He carefully abstains 
from any hint of criticism pro 
or contra on the grim trans- 
action ; though one sees evidently 
that the inward feeling was that of 
deliverance from a hideous night- 
mare, pressing on the soul of Knox 
and the eternal interests of Scot- 
land. 

Knox individually had not the 
least concern with this affair of 
Beaton, nor for eight or ten months 
more did he personally come in con- 
tact with it at all. But ever since 
the capture of Wishart, the position 
' of Knox at Langniddry had become 
insecure; and on rumour after 
rumour of peril approaching, he 
had been forced to wander about 
from one covert to another, with 
his three pupils; till at length their 
two fathers had agreed that he 
should go with them to the castle 
of St. Andrews, literally at that 
time the one sure refuge; siege of 
it by poor Arran, or the Duke of 
Chatelherault, as he afterwards 
became, evidently languishing 
away into utter futility; and the 
place itself being, what the late 
Cardinal fancied he had made it, 
impregnable to any Scottish force. 
He arrived there with his pupils 
10 April 1547; and was before 
long, against his will or expectation, 
drawn into a height of notability in 
public affairs, from which he never 
rested more while his life lasted,— 
two and twenty years of such 
labours and perils as no other 
Scottish man went through in that 
epoch, till death set him free. 

Beaton’s body was already for 
the last nine or ten months lying 
salted in the sea-tower oubliette, 
waiting some kind of Christian 
burial. The ‘Siege’ had dwindled 
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into plain impotency of loose 
blockade, and even to pretence of 
treaty on the Regent’s part. Knox 
and his pupils were in safety in 
castle and town; and Knox tells 
us that he began to exercise ‘ them’ 
(his pupils) ‘after his accustomed 
‘manner. Besides grammar, and 
‘other humane authors, he read 
‘unto them a catechism, account 
‘whereof he caused them give 
‘ publicly in the parish Kirk of St. 
‘Andrews. He read moreover unto 
‘them the Evangel of John, pro- 
‘ceeding where he left at his 
‘ departing from Langniddry, where 
‘ before his residence was; and that 
‘Lecture he read in the chapel, 
‘ within the castle at a certain hour. 
‘They of the place, but especially 
‘Maister Henry Balnaves and 
‘ John Rough, preacher, perceiving 
‘the manner of his doctrine, began 
‘earnestly to travail with him, that 
‘he would take the preaching place 
‘upon him. But he utterly re- 
‘fused, alleging “That he would 
‘not ryne where God had not 
‘called him;” meaning that he 
‘would do nothing without a law- 
‘ ful vocation. 

‘Whereupon they privily among 
‘themselves advising, having with 
‘them in council Sir David Lind- 
‘say of the Mount, they concluded 
‘that they would give a charge to 
‘the said John, and that publicly 
‘by the mouth of their preacher.’ 
Which accordingly with all solem- 
nity was done by the said Rough, 
after an express sermon on the 
Election of Ministers, and what 
power lay in the call of the con- 
gregation, how small soever, upon 
any man discerned by them to have 
in him the gifts of God. John 
Rough, ‘directed his words to the 
‘said John, charging him to refuse 
‘not the holy vocation of preaching, 
‘even as he hoped to avoid God’s 
‘heavy displeasure; and turning 
‘to the congregation, asked them 


7 Knox's Works, 1, pp. 174-7. 
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** Was not this your charge to me? 
‘and do ye not approve this voca- 
‘tion?’ They answered “It was ; 
‘and we approve it.” Whereat the 
‘said John abashed, burst forth in 
‘ most abundant tears, and withdrew 
‘himself to his chamber. His 
‘countenance and behaviour, from 
‘that day till the day that he was 
‘compelled to present himself to 
‘the public place of preaching, did 
‘sufficiently declare the grief and 
“trouble of his heart; for no man 
‘saw any sign of mirth in him, 
‘neither yet had he pleasure to 
‘accompany any man, many days 
‘ together.’ 

In its rude simplicity this surely 
is a notable passage in the history 
of such a man, and has a high and 
noble meaning in it. 


About two months after Knox’s 
being called to the ministry in this 
manner, a French fleet ‘with an 
‘army the like whereof was never 
‘seen in that firth before, came 
‘within sight of St. Andrews,’— 
likely to make short work of the 
Castle there! To the, no doubt, 
great relief of Arran and the Queen 
Dowager, who all this while, had 
been much troubled by cries and 
complaints from the Priests and 
Bishops. After some days of siege, 
—‘the pest within the castle,’ says 
Knox, ‘alarming some more than 
‘the French force without,’ and 
none of the expected help from 
England arriving, the besieged, on 
the 31st July 1547, surrendered St. 
Andrews Castle: prisoners to 
France, high and low, but with 
shining promises of freedom and 
good treatment there, which pro- 
mises, however, were not kept by 
the French ; for on reaching Rouen, 
‘the principal gentlemen, who 
* looked for freedom, were dispersed 
‘and put in sundry prisons.’ The 
‘ rest’ (Knox among them) ‘wereleft 
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‘in the gallies, and there miserable 
‘ entreated.’ 

There are two luminous little 
incidents connected with this grim 
time, memorable to all. Knox de- 
scribes, and, also, it is not’ doubted, 
is the hero of the scene which follows: 

‘ These that were in the gallies 
‘ were threatened with torments, if 
‘they would not give reverence to 
‘the Mass (for at certain times the 
* Mass was said in the galley, or else 
‘ heard upon the shore, in presence 
* of the forsaris’ (forgats) ; ‘but they 
‘could never make the poorest of 
‘ that company to give reverence to 
‘that idol. Yea, when upon the 
‘ Saturday at night, they sang their 
‘ Salve Regina, the whole Scottish- 
‘men put on their caps, their hoods 
‘ or such thing as they had to cover 
‘ their heads ; and when, that others 
‘ were compelled to kiss a paynted 
* brod’ (board, bit of wood) ‘ which 
‘they call Nostre Dame they were 
‘not pressed after once; for this 
‘was the chance. Soon after the 
‘ arrival at Nances’ (Nantes) ‘their 
‘ great Salve was sung, and a glo- 
‘rious painted Lady was brought 
‘ in to be kissed, and among others, 
‘ was presented to one of the Scot- 
‘ tishmen then chained. He gently 
‘ said, “ Trouble me not, such ane 
‘ idole is accursed ; and therefore I 
‘ will not touch it.” The Patron 
‘and the Arguesyn’ (Argousin, 
Serjeant who commands the for- 
cats) ‘ with two officers, having the 
‘ chief charge of all such matters, 
* said, “‘ Thou shalt handle it”; and 
‘so they violently thrust it to his 
* face, and put it betwixt his hands ; 
‘who seeing the extremity, took 
‘the idol and advisedly looking 
* about, cast it in the river, and said, 
‘Let our Lady now saif herself; 
‘ she is licht aneuch ; let her learn 
‘to swim.” After that was no 
‘Scottish man urged with that 
‘ idolatry.’® 


8 Works of Knox, 1, p. 227. 
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Within year and day the French 
galleys,—Knox stillchainedin them, 
—reappeared in St. Andrews Bay, 
part of a mighty French fleet with 
6,000 hardy, experienced French 
soldiers, and their necessary stores 
and furnitures,—come with full 
purpose to repair the damages Pro- 
tector Somerset had done by Pinky 
Battle, and to pack the English 
well home ; and, indeed, privately, to 
secure Scotland for themselves and 
their Guises, and keep it as an open 
French road into England thence- 
forth. They first tried Broughty 
Castle with a few shots, where the 
English had left a garrison, which 
gave them due return; but without 
farther result there. _Knox’s galley 
seems to have been lying not far 
from Broughty ; Knox himself, with 
a notable ‘ Maister James Balfour’ 
close by him; utterly foredone in 
body, and thoughtby his comrades to 
be dying, when the following small, 
but noteworthy passage occurred : 

‘The said Maister James and 
‘John Knox being intil one galley 
‘and being wondrous familiar with 
‘him’ (Know) ‘would often times 
‘ask his judgment, “If he thought 
‘that ever they should be deli- 
‘vered ?’’ Whose answer was ever, 
‘fra the day that they entered in 
‘the gallayis, “That God wald 
‘deliver them from that bondage, 
‘to his glorie, even in this lyef.” 
‘And lying betwixt Dundee and 
* St. Andrews, the second time that 
‘the gallayis returned to Scotland, 
‘the said John being so extremely 
‘seak’ (sick) ‘that tew hoped his 
‘ life, the said Maister James willed 
* him to look to the land, and asked 
‘if he knew it? Who answered, 
‘“ Yes: I knaw it. weel; for I see 
‘the stepill” (steeple) “of that 
‘place, where God first in public 
‘opened my mouth to his glorie, 
‘and I am fully persuaded, how 
‘ weak that ever I now appear, that 
‘I shall not depart this lyeff, till 
‘that my tongue shall glorifie his 
* godlie name in the same place.” 
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‘This reported the said Maister 
‘ James, in presence of many famous 
‘ witness, many years before that 
‘ever the said John set futt in 
‘ Scotland, this last time to preache.’ 

Knox sat nineteen months, chain- 
ed,as a galley slave in this manner; 
or else, as at last for some months, 
locked up in the prison of Rouen ; 
and of all his woes, dispiritments 
and intolerabilities, says no word 
except the above ‘miserable en- 
treated.’ But it seems hope shone 
in him in the thickest darkness, 
refusing to go out at all. The re- 
membrance of which private fact 
was naturally precious and priceless 
all the rest of his life. 

The actual successes of these 
6,000 veteran French were smail 
compared with their expectations ; 
the weary Siege of Haddington, 
where Somerset had left a garrison, 
not very wisely thought military 
critics, they had endless difficulties 
with, and, but for the pest among 
the poor townsfolk and garrison, 
were never like to have succeeded 
in. The fleet however stood glo- 
riously out to sea; and carried home 
@ prize, they themselves might rec- 
kon next to inestimable,—the royal 
little Mary, age six, crowned five 
years ago Queen of Scots, and now 
covenanted to wed the Dauphin of 
France, and be brought up im that 
country, with immense advantage 
to the same. They steered north- 
ward by the Pentland Firth, then 
round by the Hebrides and West 
coast of Ireland, prosperously 
through the summer seas; and by 
about the end of July 1548, their 
jewel of a child was sate in St. 
Germain-en-Laye: the brightest 
and bonniest little Maid in all the 
world, setting out, alas, towards 
the blackest destiny. 

Most of this winter Knox sat in 
the prison of Rouen, busy commen- 
tating, prefacing and trimming out 
a Book on Protestant Theology, by 
his friend Balnaves ; and anxiously 
expecting his release from this 
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French slavery, which hope, by help 
of English Ambassadors, and other- 
wise, did at length, after manifold 
difficulties, find fulfilment. 

In the spring of the next year, 
Knox, Balnaves of Hallhill, Kirk- 
caldy of Grange, and the other 
exiles of St. Andrews, found them- 
selves safe in England, under the 
gracious protection of King Ed- 
ward VI.; Knox especially under 
that of Archbishop Cranmer, who 
naturally at once discerned in him 
a valuable missionary of the new 
Evangelical Doctrine; and imme- 
diately employed him to that end. 

Knox remained in England some 
five years ; he was first appointed, 
doubtless at Cranmer’s instigation, 
by the English Council, Preacher 
in Berwick and neighbourhood ; 
thence, about a year after, in New- 
castle. In 1551 he was made one 
of the Six Chaplains to Edward, 
who were appointed to go about 
all over England spreading abroad 
the reformed faith, which the people 
were then so eager to hear news 
of. His preaching was, by the serious 
part of the community, received with 
thankful approbation; and he had 
made warm friendsamong that class; 
and naturally, also, given offence 
to the lukewarm or half-and-half 
Protestants; especially to Tonstall, 
Bishop of Durham, for his too 
great detestation of the Mass. To 
the Council, on the other hand, 
it is clear that he rose in value; 
giving always to them, when sum- 
moned on such complaints, so clear 
and candid an account of himself. 
In the third year of his abode in 
England, 1552, he was offered by 
them the Bishopric of Rochester ; 
but declined, and, soon after, the liv- 
ing of Allhallows, Bread Street,Lon- 
don, which also he declined. On 
each of these occasions he was again 
summoned by the King’s Council 
to give his reasons ; and again gave 
them,—Church in England not yet 
sufficiently reformed ; too much of 
vestments and of other Popish fool- 
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eries remaining; bishops or pas- 
tors without the due power to 
correct their flock which every 
pastor ought to have ;—was again 
dismissed by the Council, without 
censure, to continue in his former 
employment, where, he said, his 
persuasion was that he could be 
more useful than preaching in Lon- 
don or presiding at Rochester. 
Knox many times lovingly cele- 
brates the young Protestant King, 
and almost venerates him, as one 
clearly sent of God for the benefit 
of these realms, and of all good 
men there; regarding his early 
death as a heavy punishment for 
the sins of the people. It was on 
the 6th July 1553 that Edward died ; 
and in the course of that same year 
Knox with many other Protestants, 
clergy and laity, had to leave Eng- 
land, to avoid the too evident in- 
tentions of Bloody Mary, so soon 
culminating in her fires of Smith- 
field and marriage with Philip IL. 
Knox seems to have lingered to 
the very last; his friends, he says, 
had to beseech him with tears, 
almost to force him away. He was 
leaving many that were dear to 
him, and to whom he was dear ; 
amongst others Marjory Bowes, who 
(by the earnest resolution of her 
mother) was now betrothed to him; 
and his ulterior course was as dark 
and desolate as it could well be. 
From Dieppe, where he first landed 
on crossing the Channel, he writes 
much of his heartfelt grief at the 
dismal condition of affairs in Eng- 
land, truly more afflicting than 
that of native Scotland itself; and 
adds on one occasion, with a kind 
of sparkle of disdain, in reference 
to his own poor wants and troubles: 
‘I will not mak you privy how 
‘rich lam, but off’ (from) ‘ Lon- 
‘don I departit with less money 
‘ than ten groats ; but God has since 
‘ provided, and will provide, | 
‘doubt not, hereafter abundantly 
‘for this life. Either the Queen's 
* Majesty’ (of England) ‘or some 
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‘ Treasurer will be XL pounds rich- 
‘er by me, for so meikle lack I of 
‘ duty of my patents’ (year’s salary 
‘as Royal Chaplain). ‘ But that 
‘ little troubles me.’ 

From Dieppe, in about a month, 
poor Knox wandered forth, to look 
into the churches of Switzerland,— 
French Huguenots, Good Sama- 
ritans, it is like, lodging and fur- 
thering him through France. He 
was, for about five months, Preacher 
at Frankfort-on-Mayn, to a Church 
of English Exiles there’; from which, 
by the violence of certain intrusive 
High-Church parties, as we may 
style them, met by a great and unex- 
pected patience on the part of Knox, 
he felt constrained to depart,—fol- 
lowed by the less ritual portion of 
his auditory. He reached Geneva 
(April 1555); and, by aid of Caivin 
and the general willing mind of the 
city magistrates, there was a spa- 
cious (quondam Papist) Church 
conceded him; where for about 
three years, not continuous, but 
twice or oftener interrupted by jour- 
neys to Dieppe, and, almost one 
whole year, by a visit to Scotland, 
he, loyally aided by one Goodman, 
an English colleague or assistant, 
preached and administered to his 
pious and otherwise forlorn Exiles, 
greatly to their comfort, as is still 
evident. In Scotland (November 
1555—July 1556) he laboured in- 
cessantly, kindling the general Pro- 
testant mind into new zeal and new 
clearness of resolve for action, 
when the time should come. He 
had many private conferences in 
Edinburgh ; much preaching, pub- 
licly in various towns, oftener pri- 
vately, in well-affected mansions of 
the aristocracy; and saw plainly 
the incipient filaments of what by 
and by became so famous and so all 
important, as the National ‘ Cove- 
nant’ and its ‘ Lords of the Congre- 
gation.’ His Marjory Bowes, in the 
meanwhile, he had wedded. Mar- 
jory’s pious mother and self were to 
be with him henceforth,—over seas 
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at Geneva, first ofall. For summons, 
in an earnest and even solemn tone, 
coming to him from his congrega- 
tion there, he at once prepared to 
return; quitted Scotland, he and 
his ; leaving promise with his future 
Lords of the Congregation, that on 
the instant of signal from them he 
would reappear there. 

In 1557, the Scotch Protestant 
Lords did give sign; upon which 
Knox, with sorrowing but hopeful 
heart, took leave of his congrega- 
tion at Geneva; but was met, at 
Dieppe, by contrary message from 
Scotland, to his sore grief and dis- 
appointment. As Mr. Laing calcu- 
lates, he occupied his forced leisure 
there by writing his widely offen- 
sive First Blast against the mon- 
strous Itegiment of Women,—of which 
strange book a word farther pre- 
sently. Having blown this wild 
First Blast, and still getting nega- 
tory answers out of Scotland, he 
returned to Geneva and his own 
poor church there ; and did not till 
January 1559, on brighter Scotch 
tidings coming, quit that city,— 
straight for Scotland this time, the 
tug of war now actually come. For 
the quarrel only a few days after 
Knox’s arrival blazed out into open 
conflagration at St. Johnstone’s 
(hodie Perth), with the open fall of 
Dagon and his temples there; and 
no peace was possible henceforth till 
either Mary of Guise and her Papist 
soldieries left Scotland or Christ’s 
Congregation and their cause did. 
In about two years or less, after 
manifold vicissitudes, it turned out 
that it was not Knox and his cause, 
but Queen Regent Mary and hers 
that had to go. After this Knox 
had at least no more wanderings and 
journeyings abroad ‘in sore trouble 
‘of heart, whither God knoweth’; 
though for the twelve years that 
remained, there was at home abun- 
dant labour and trouble, till death 
in 1572 delivered him. 

With regard to his First Blast 
against the monstrous Regiment of Wo- 
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men (to which there never was any 
Second, though that and even a 
Third were confidently purposed by 
its author), it may certainly be called 
the least ‘successful’ of all Knox’s 
writings. Offence, and that only, was 
what it gave to his silent friends, 
much more to his loudly condem- 
natory enemies, on its first appear- 
ance ; and often enough afterwards 
it re-emerged upon him as a seri- 
ous obstacle in his affairs,—wit- 
ness Queen Elizabeth, mainstay of 
the Scottish Reformation itself, 
who never could forgive him for 
that Blast. And now, beyond all 
other writings of Knox, it is fallen 
obsolete both in manner and in pur- 
port, to every modern mind. Un- 
fortunately, too, for any literary 
reputation Knox may have in this 
eud of the Island, it is written not 
in the Scottish, but in the common 
English dialect ; completely intelli- 
gible therefore to everybody: read 
by many in that time; and still 
likeliest to be the book any English 
critic of Knox will have looked into, 
as his chief original document about 
the man. It is written with very 
great vehemency; the excuse for 
which, so far as it may really need 
excuse, is to be found in the fact 
that it was written while the fires 
of Smithfield were still blazing, on 
hest of Bloody Mary, and not long 
after Mary of Guise had been raised 
to the Regency of Scotland: male- 
ficent Crowned Women these two, 
covering poor England and poor 
Scotland with mere ruin and horror, 
in Knox’s judgment,— and may we 
not still say to a considerable extent 
in that of all candid persons since ? 
The Book is by no means without 
merit ; has in it varions little traits, 
unconsciously autobiographic and 
other, which are illuminative and 
interesting. One ought to add withal 
that Knox was no despiser of 
women ; far the reverse in fact; his 
behaviour to good and pious women 
is full of respect, and his tenderness, 
his patient helpfulness in their 
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sufferings and infirmities (see the 
Letters to his Mother-in-law and 
others) are beautifully conspicuous. 
For the rest his poor Book testifies 
to many high intellectual qualities 
in Knox, and especially to far more 
of learning than has ever been as- 
cribed to him, or is anywhere trace- 
able in his other writings. He 
proves his doctrine by extensive 
and various reference,—to Aristotle, 
Justin, Pandects, Digest, Tertullian, 
Ambrose, Augustin, Chrysostom, 
Basi]: there, and nowhere else in 
his books, have we direct proof how 
studiously and profitably his early 
years, up to the age of forty, must 
have been spent. A man of much 
varied, diligent and solid reading 
and enquiry, as we find him here ; 
a man of serious and continual me- 
ditation we might already have 
known him to be. By his sterling 
veracity, not of word only, but of 
mind and of character, by his sharp- 
ness of intellectual discernment, his 
power of expression, and above all 
by his depth of conviction and 
honest burning zeal, one firstclearly 
judges what a preacher to the 
then earnest populations in Scot- 
land and England, thirsting for 
right knowledge, this Knox must 
have been. 

It may surprise many a reader, 
if we designate John Knox as a 
‘Man of Genius’: and truly it was 
not with what we call ‘ Literature,’ 
and its harmonies and symmetries, 
addressed to man’s Imagination, 
that Knox was ever for an hour 
concerned ; but with practical truths 
alone, addressed to man’s inmost 
Belief, with immutable Facts, ac- 
cepted by him, if he is of loyal 
heart, as the daily voices of the 
Eternal,—even such in all degrees 
of them. It is, therefore, a still 
higher title than ‘Man of Genius’ 
that will belong to Knox ; that of a 
heaven-inspired seer and heroic 
leader of men. But by whatever 
name we call it, Knox’s spiritual 
endowment is of the most distin- 
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guished class ; intrinsically capable 
of whatever is noblest in literature 
and in far higher things. His 
Books, especially his History of the 
Reformation, if well read, which 
unfortunately is not possible for 
everyone, and has grave preliminary 
difficulties for even a Scottish 
reader, still more for an English 
one, testify in parts of them to the 
finest qualities that belong to a 
human intellect; still more evi- 
dently to those of the moral, emo- 
tional or sympathetic sort, or that 
concern the religious side of man’s 
soul. It is really a loss to English 
and evento universal literature that 
Knox’s hasty and strangely in- 
teresting, impressive and peculiar 
Book, called the History of the Re- 
formation in Scotland, has not been 
rendered far more extensively 


legible to serious mankind at large 
than is hitherto the case. 

There is in it, when you do get 
mastery of the chaotic details and 
adherences, perpetually distracting 


your attention from the main cur- 
rent of the Work, and are able to 
read that, and leave the mountains 
of annotation victoriously cut off, 
a really singular degree of clearness, 
sharp just insight and perspicacity, 
now and then of picturesqueness 
and visuality, as if the thing were 
set before your eyes; and every- 
where a feeling of the most perfect 
credibility and veracity : that is to 
say altogether, of Knox’s high 
qualities as an observer and narra- 
tor. His account of every event he 
was present in is that of a well- 
discerning eye-witness. Things he 
did not himself see, but had reason- 
ablecauseand abundant means toen- 
quire into,—battles even and sieges 
are described with something of a 
Homeric vigour and simplicity. 
This man, you can discern, has 
seized the essential elements of the 
phenomenon, and done a right por- 
trait of it; a man with an actually 
seeing eye. The battle of Pinkie, 
for instance, nowhere do you gain, 
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in few words or in many, a clearer 
view of it: the battle of Carberry 
Hill, not properly a fight, but a 
whole day’s waiting under mutual 
menace to fight, which winds up 
the controversy of poor Mary with 
her Scottish subjects, and cuts off 
her ruffian monster of a Bothwell, 
and all the monstrosities cleaving 
to him, forever from her eyes, is 
given with a like impressive per- 
spicuity. 

The affair of Cupar Muir, which 
also is not a battle, but a more or 
less unexpected meeting on the 
ground for mortal duel,—especially 
unexpected on the Queen Regent 
and her Frenchmen’s part,—remains 
memorable, as a thing one had 
seen, to every reader of Knox. Not 
itself a fight, but the prologue or 
foreshadow of all the fighting that 
followed. The Queen Regent and 
her Frenchmen had marched in 
triumphant humour out of Falkland, 
with their artillery ahead, soon 
after midnight, trusting to find at 
St. Andrews the two chief Lords 
of the Congregation, the Earl of 
Argyle and Lord James (afterwards 
Regent Murray), with scarcely a 
hundred men about them,—found 
suddenly that the hundred men, by 
good industry over night, had risen 
to an army ; and that the Congrega- 
tion itself, under these two Lords, 
was here, skilfully posted, and 
ready for battle either in the way of 
cannon or of spear. Sudden halt 
of the triumphant Falklanders in 
consequence; and after that, a 
multifarious manceuvring, circling, 
and wheeling, now in clear light, 
now hidden in clouds of mist ; Scots 
standing steadfast on their ground, 
and answering message-trumpets in 
an inflexible manner, till, after 
many hours, the thing had to end 
in an ‘appointment,’ truce, or offer 
of peace, and a retreat to Falkland 
of the Queen Regent and her 
Frenchmen, as from an enterprise 
unexpectedly impossible. All this. 
is, with luminous distinctness and 
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business-like simplicity and brevity, 
set forth by Knox; who hardly 
names himself at all; and whose 
personal conduct in the affair far 
excels in merit all possible merit of 
description of it; this being pro- 
bably to Knox the most agitating 
and perilous of all the days of his 
life. The day was Monday, 11 
June, 1559; yesterday, Sunday roth, 
at St. Andrews, whither Knox had 
hastened on summons, he preached 
publicly in the Kirk there, mindful 
of his prophecy from the French 
galleys, fifteen years ago, and regard- 
less of the truculent Hamilton, 
Archbishop and still official ruler of 
the place; who had informed him 
the night before that if he should 
presume to try such a thing, he 
{the truculent Archbishop) would 
have him saluted with ‘twelve cul- 
*verings, the most part of which 
‘would land upon his nose.’ The 
fruit of which sermon had been the 
sudden flight to Falkland over night 
of Right Reverend Hamilton (who 
is here again, much astonished, on 
Cupar Muir this day), and the open 
declaration and arming of St. 
Andrews town in favour of Knox 
and his cause. 

The Queen Regent, as was her 
wont, only half kept her pacific 
treaty. Herself and her Frenchmen 
did, indeed, retire wholly to the 
south side of the Forth; quitting 
Fite altogether; but of all other 
points there was a perfect neglect. 
Her garrison refused to quit Perth, 
as per bargain, and needed a blast 
or two of siege-artillery, and danger 
of speedy death, before they would 
withdraw ; and a shrewd suspicion 
had risen that she would seize 
Stirling again, and keep the way 
open to return. This last concern 
was of prime importance; and all 
the more pressing as the forces of 
the Congregation had nearly all 
returned home. On this Stirling 
affair there is a small anecdote, not 
yet entirely forgotten ; which rudely 
symbolises the spirit of the popula- 
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tion at that epoch; and is worth 
giving. The Ribbands of St. Johnston 
is or was its popular title. Knox 
makes no mention of it; but we 
quote from The Muse’s Threnodie, or 
rather from the Annotations to that 
poor doggrel ; which are by James 
Cant, and of known authenticity. 
The Earl of Argyle and the Lord 
James, who had private intelligence 
on this matter, and were deeply 
interested in it, but without force 
of their own, contrived to engage 
three hundred staunch townsmen 
of Perth to march with them to 
Stirling on a given night; and do 
the affair by stroke of hand. The 
three hundred ranked themselves 
accordingly on the appointed night 
(one of the last of June 1559) ; and 
so fierce was their humour, they had 
each, instead of the scarf or ribband 
which soldiers then wore round 
their neck, tied an effective measure 
of rope, mutely intimating, ‘If I 
‘ flinch or falter, let me straightway 
‘die the death of a dog.’ They 
were three hundred these staunch 
Townsmen when they marched out 
of Perth ; but the country gathered 
to them from right and from left, 
all through the meck twilight of the 
summer night; and, on reaching 
Stirling they were five thousand 
strong. The gates of Stirling were 
flung wide open, then strictly 
barricaded ; and the French march- 
ing thitherward out of Edinburgh, 
had to wheel right about, faster 
than they came; and in fact retreat 
swiftly to Dunbar; and there wait 
reinforcement from beyond seas. 
This of the three hundred Perth 
townsmen and their ropes was 
noised of with due plaudits ; and, in 
calmer times, a rather heavy-footed 
joke arose upon it, and became 
current ; and men would say of such 
and such a scoundrel worthy of the 
gallows, that he deserved a St. 
Johnston’s ribband. About a 
hundred years ago, James Cant 
used to see, in the Town-clerk’s 
office at Perth, an old Picture of the 
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March of these three hundred with 
the ropes about their necks; 
whether there still I have no 
account; but rather guess the 
negative.® 

The siege of Leith, which followed 
hereupon, in all its details,— 
especially the preface to it, that 
sudden invasion of the Queen 
Regent and her Frenchmen from 
Dunbar, forcing Knox and his 
Covenanted Lords to take refuge in 
the ‘Quarrel Holes’ (quarry holes), 
on the Eastern flank of the Calton 
Hill, with Salisbury Crags over- 
hanging it, what he elsewhere calls 
‘ the Craigs of Edinburgh,’ as their 
one defensible post against their 
French enemies: this scene, which 
lasted two nights and two days, till 
once the French struck into Leith, 
and began fortifying, dwells deeply 
impressed on Knox’s memory and 
feelings. 

Besides this perfect clearness, 
naiveté and almost unintentional 
picturesqueness, there are to be 
found in Knox’s swift flowing His- 
tory many other kinds of ‘ geniality,’ 
and indeed of far higher excellencies 
than are wont to be included under 
that designation. The grand Italian 
Dante is not more in earnest about 
this inscrutable Immensity than 
Knox is. There is in Knox through- 
out the spirit of an old Hebrew 
Prophet, such as may have been in 
Moses in the Desert at sight of the 
Burning Bush; spirit almost alto- 
gether unique among modern men, 
and along with all this, in singular 
neighbourhood to it, a sympathy, a 
veiled tenderness of heart, veiled, 
but deep and of piercing vehemence, 
and an inward gaiety of soul, alive 
to the ridicule that dwells in what- 
ever is ridiculous, in fact a fine vein 
of humour, which is wanting in 
Dante. 


The interviews of Knox with the 
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Queen are what one would most 
like to produce to readers ; but un- 
fortunately they are ofa tone which, 
explain as we might, not one reader 
in a thousand could be made to 
sympathise with or do justice to in 
behalf of Knox. The treatment 
which that young beautiful and 
high Chief Personage in Scotland 
receives from the rigorous Knox, 
would to most modern men, seem 
irreverent, cruel, almost barbarous. 
Here more than elsewhere Knox 
proves himself,—here more than 
anywhere bound to do it,—the 
Hebrew Prophet in complete per- 
fection ; refuses to soften any ex- 
pression or to call anything by: its 
milder name, or in short for one 
moment to forget that the Eternal 
God and His Word are great, and 
that all else is little, or is nothing ; 
nay if it set itself against the Most 
High and His Word, is the one 
frightful thing that this world 
exhibits. 

He isnever in the least ill-tempered 
with Her Majesty ; but she cannot 
move him from that fixed centre of 
all his thoughts and actions: Do 
the will of God, and tremble at 
nothing : do against the will of God, 
and know that, in the Immensity 
and the Eternity around you, there is 
nothing but matter of terror. No- 
thing can move Knox here or else- 
where from that standing-ground ; 
no consideration of Queen’s sceptres 
and armies and authorities of men is 
of any efficacy or dignity whatever 
in comparison; and becomes not 
beautiful but horrible, when it sets 
itself against the Most High. 

One Mass in Scotland, he more 
than once intimates, is more terrible 
to him than all the military power 
of France, or, as he expresses it, 
the landing of ten thousand armed 
men in any part of this realm, would 
be. The Mass is a daring and un- 
speakably frightful pretence to 





° Tle Muse's Threnodie, by Mr. H. Adamson (first printed in 1638), edited, with 
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worship God ‘by methods not of 
‘God’s appointing ; open idolatry it 
is, in Knox’s judgment; a mere 
invitation and invocation to the 
wrath of God to fall upon and crush 
you. Toa common, or even to the 
most gifted and tolerant reader, 
in these modern careless days, it is 
almost altogether impossible to 
sympathize with Knox’s horror, 
terror and detestation of the poor 
old Hocuspocus (Hoc est Corpus) 
of a Mass; but to every candid 
reader it is evident that Knox was 
under no mistake about it, on his 
own ground, and that this is verily 
his authentic and continual feeling 
on the matter. 

There are four or five dialogues 
of Knox with the Queen,—some- 
times in her own Palace at her own 
request ; sometimes by summons of 
her Council; but in all these she 
is sure to come off not with victory, 
but the reverse ; and Knox to retire 
unmoved from any point of interest 
to him. She will not come to 
public sermon, under any Protestant 
(that is, for her, Heretical) Preacher. 
Knox, whom she invites once or 
oftener to come privately to where 
she is, and remonstrate with her, if 
he find her offend in anything, 
cannot consent to run into back- 
stairs of Courts, cannot find that 
he is at liberty to pay visits in that 
direction, or to consort with Princes 
at all. Mary often enough bursts 
into tears, oftener than once into 
passionate long-continued fits of 
weeping,—Knox standing with mild 
and pitying visage, but without the 
least hairsbreadth of recanting or 
recoiling ; waiting till the fit pass, 
and then with all “softness, but with 
all inexorability, taking up his 
theme again. The high and grace- 
ful young Queen, we can well see, 
had not met, nor did meet, in this 
world with such a man. 


‘The Queen readeth daily 
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The hardest-hearted reader cannot 
but be affected with some pity, or 
think with other than softened 
feelings of this illstarred, young, 
beautiful, graceful and highly gifted 
human creature, planted down into 
so unmanageable an environment. 
So beautiful a being, so full of youth, 
of native grace and gift ; meaning of 
herself no harm to Scotland or to 
anybody ; joyfully going her Pro- 
gresses through her dominions ; fond 
of hawking, hunting, music, literary 
study" ; cheerfully accepting every 
gift that out-door life, even in Scot- 
land, can offer to its right joyous- 
minded and ethereal young Queen. 
With irresistible sympathy one is 
tempted to pity this poor Sister- 
soul, involved in such a chaos of 
contradictions ; and hurried down 
to tragical destruction by them. 
No Clytemnestra or Medea, when 
one thinks of that last scene in 
Fotheringay, is more essentially a 
theme of tragedy. The tendency 
of all is to ask, ‘ What peculiar harm 
did she ever mean to Scotland, or 
to any Scottish man not already her 
enemy?’ The answer to which is, 
‘ Alas, she meant no harm to Scot- 
land ; was perhaps loyally wishing 
the reverse ; but was she not with 
her whole industry doing, or en- 
deavouring to do, the sum-total of 
all harm whatsoever that was 
possible for Scotland, namely the 
covering it up in Papist darkness, 
as in an accursed winding-sheet of 
spiritual death eternal ?’—That, 
alas, is the dismally true account 
of what she tended to, during her 
whole life in Scotland or in Eng- 
land; and there, with as deep a 
tragic feeling as belongs to Cly- 
temnestra, Medea, or any other, we 
must leave her condemned. 


The story of this great epoch is 
nowhere to be found so impres- 
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sively narrated as in this Book of 
Knox’s; a hasty loose production, 
but grounded on the completest 
knowledge, and with visible inten- 
tion of setting down faithfully both 
the imperfections of poor fallible 
men, and the unspeakable mercies 
of God to this poor realm of Scot- 
land. And truly the struggle in 
itself was great, nearly unique in 
that section of European History ; 
and at this day stands much in 
need of being far better known than 
it has mueh chance of being to the 
present generation. I suppose there 
is not now in the whole world a 
nobility and population that would 
rise, for any imaginable reason, into 
such a simple nobleness of resolu- 
tion to do battle for the highest 
cause against the powers that be, 
as those Scottish nobles and their 
followers at that time did. Ro- 
bertson’s account, in spite of its 
clearness, smooth regularity, and 
complete intelligibility down to the 
bottom of its own shallow depths, 
is totally dark as to the deeper and 


interior meaning of this great move- 
ment; cold as ice to all that is 
highest in the meaning of this phe- 
nomenon; which has proved the 
parent of endless blessing to Scot- 


land and to all Scotsmen. Ro- 
bertson’s fine gifts have proved of 
no avail; his sympathy with his 
subject being almost nwll, and his 
aim mainly to be what is called im- 
partial, that is, to give no pain to 
any prejudice, and to be intelligible 
on a first: perusal. 

Scottish Puritanism, well consi- 
dered, seems to me distinctly the 
noblest and completest form that 
the grand Sixteenth Century Re- 
formation anywhere assumed. We 
may say also that it has been by 
far the most widely fruitful form ; 
for in the next century it had pro- 
duced English Cromwellian Puri- 
tanism, with open Bible in one hand, 
drawn Sword in the other, and vic- 
torious foot trampling on Romish 
Babylon, that is to say irrevocably 
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refusing to believe what is not a Fact 
in God’s Universe, but a mingled 
mass of self-delusions and mendaci- 
ties in the region of Chimera. So 
that now we look for the effects of 
it not in Scotland only, or in our 
small British Islands only, but over 
wide seas, huge American conti- 
nents and growing British Nations 
in every zone of the earth. And, 
in brief, shall have to admit that: 
John Knox, the authentic Prome- 
theus of all that, has been a most 
distinguished Son of Adam, and 
had probably a physiognomy worth 
looking at. We have still one Por- 
trait of him to produce, the Somer- 
ville Portrait so-named, widely dif- 
ferent from the Beza Icon and its 
progeny ; and will therewith close. 


III 


In 1836 the Society for’ the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, or the 
late Charles Knight in the name of 
that, published an Engraving of a 
Portrait which had not before been 
heard of among the readers ‘of 
Knox, and which gave anew and 
greatly more credible account of 
Knox’s face and outward appear- 
ance. This is what has since been 
called the -Somerville Portrait of 
Knox; of which Engraving a fac- 
simile is here laid before the reader. 
In 1849 the same Engraving was a 
second time published, in Knight’s 
Pictorial History of England. It 
was out of this latter that I first 
obtained sight of it; and as soon as 
possible, had another copy of the 
Engraving framed and hung up be- 
side me; believing that Mr. Knight, 
or the Society he published for, had 
made the due enquiries from the 
Somerville family, and found the 
answers satisfactory; I myself no- 
thing doubting to accept itas the 
veritable Portrait of Knox. Copies 
of this Engraving are often found 
in portfolios, but seldom hung upon 
the walls of a study; and I doubt 
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if it has ever had much circulation, 
especially among the more serious 
readers of Knox. For my own 
share, I had unhesitatingly believed 
in it; and knew not that any body 
called it in question, till two or 
three years ago, in the immense 
uproar which arose in Scotland on 
the subject of a monument to Knox, 
and the utter collapse it ended in— 
evidently enough not for want of 
money, to the unlimited amount of 
millions, but of any plan that could 
be agreed on with the slightest 
chance of feasibility. This raised 
an enquiry as to the outward appear- 
ance of Knox, and especially as to 
this Somerville Likeness,which I be- 
lieved, and cannot bunt still believe, 
to be the only probable likeness of 
him, anywhere known to exist. Of 
its history, what can be recovered 
of it is as follows. 

On the death of the last Baron 
Somerville, some three or four 
years ago, the Somerville Peerage, 
after four centuries of duration, be- 
came extinct; and this Picture then 
passed into the possession of one of 
the representatives of the family, 
the Hon. Mrs. Ralph Smyth of 
Gaybrook, near Mullingar, Ireland. 
This lady was a stranger to me; 
but on being applied to, kindly had 
a list of questions with reference to 
the Knox Portrait, which were 
drawn up by an artist friend, and 
sent to her, minutely answered ; 
and afterwards, with a courtesy and 
graceful kindness, ever since plea- 
sant to think of, offered on her 
coming to London to bring the 
Picture itself hither. All which 
accordingly took effect ; and in sum, 
the Picture was entrusted altogether 
to the keeping of these enquirers, 
and stood for above three months 
patent to every kind of examina- 
tion,—until it was, by direction 
of its lady owner, removed to the 
Loan Gallery of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, where it still 
hangs. And in effect it was inspect- 
ed, in some cases with the greatest 
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minuteness, by the most distin- 
guished Artists and judges of art 
that could be found in London. 
On certain points they were all 
agreed ; as for instance, that it was 
a portrait in all probability like the 
man intended to be represented ; that 
it was a roughly executed work; pro- 
bably a copy ; certainly not of earlier, 
most likely of later date, than God- 
frey Kneller’s time; that the head 
represented must have belonged toa 
person of distinguished talent, cha- 
racter and qualities. For the rest, 
several of these gentlemen objected 
to the costume as belonging to the 
Puritan rather than to Knox’s time ; 
concerning which preliminary ob- 
jection more anon, and again more. 

Mr. Robert Tait, a well-known 
Artist, of whom we have already 
spoken, and who has taken great 
pains in this matter, says: 

‘ The Engraving from the Somer- 
‘ ville Portrait is an unusually cor- 
‘rect and successful representation 
‘ of it, yet it conveys a higher im- 
‘pression than the picture itself 
‘does; the features, especially the 
‘eyes and nose, are finer in form, 
‘and more firmly defined in the 
‘engraving than in the picture, 
‘while the bricky colour in the 
‘ face of the latter and a somewhat 
‘ glistening appearance in the skin 
‘ give rather a sensual character to 
‘the head. These defects or pecu- 
‘ liarities in the colour and surface 
‘ are, however, probably due to re- 
‘ painting; the Picture must have 
‘ been a good deal retouched, when 
‘it was lined, some thirty or forty 
‘years ago; and signs are not 
‘ wanting of even earlier manipula- 
‘tion... . . Some persons have said 
‘that the dress, especially the fall- 
‘ing band, belongs to a later age 
‘ than that of Knox, and is sufficient 
‘to invalidate the Portrait; but 
‘such is not the case, for white 
‘ collars or bands, of various shapes 
‘and sizes, were in use in Knox’s 
‘time, and are found in the por- 
‘traits and frequently referred te, 
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‘in the literature of Elizabeth’s 
‘ reign.’ 

The remark of Mr. Tait in refer- 
ence to the somewhat unpleasant 
‘surface’ of the Somerville Picture 
is clearly illustrated by looking at an 
excellent copy of it, painted a few 
months ago by Mr. Samuel Lau- 
rence, in which, although the like- 
ness is accurately preserved, the 
head has on account of the less oily 
‘surface’ of the picture a much more 
refined appearance. 

Atthe top of the folio Book, which 
Knox holds with his right-hand 
fingers, there are in the Picture, 
though omitted in the engraving, cer- 
tain letters, two or three of them 
distinct, the others broken, scratchy 
and altogether illegible. Out of 
these, various attempts were made 
by several of us to decipher some 
precise inscription; but in all the 
languages we had, nothing could be 
done in that way, till at length, 
what might have happened earlier, 
the natural idea suggested itself that 
in all likelihood the folio volume 
was the Geneva Bible ; and that the 
half obliterated letters were prob- 
ably the heading of the page. Exa- 
mination at the British Museum was 
at once made; of which, from a 
faithful inspector, this is the report : 
‘There are three folio editions, 
‘printed in Roman type of the Ge- 
‘neva Bible, 1560, 62, ’70. The 
‘volume represented in the Picture, 
‘which. also is in Roman, not in 
‘Black Letter, fairly resembles in 
‘a rough way the folio of 1562. 
‘Each page has two columns for 
‘the text, and a narrow stripe of 
‘commentary, or what is now called 
‘margin, in very small type along 
‘the edges, which is more copious 
‘and continuous than in the 
‘original, but otherwise sufficiently 
‘indicates itself. Headings at the 
‘top of the pages in larger type 
‘than that of the text. Each verse 
‘is separate, and the gaps at the 
‘ends of many of them are very like 
‘those seen in the Picture.’ 
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I was informed by Mrs. Ralph 
Smyth that she knew nothing more 
of the Picture than that it had, as 
long as she could remember, always 
hung on the walls of the Somerville 
town-house in Hill Street, Mayfair, 
—but this Lady being still young 
in years, her recollection does not 
carry us far back. One other light 

int in her memory was, a tradition 
in the family that it was brought 
into their possession by James, the 
thirteenth Baron Somerville; but 
all the Papers connected with the 
family having been destroyed some 
years ago by fire, in a solicitor’s 
office in London, there was no means 
either of verifying or falsifying that 
tradition. 

Of this James, thirteenth Lord 
Somerville, there is the following 
pleasant and suggestive notice by 
Boswell, in his Life of Johnson: 

‘The late Lord Somerville, who 
‘saw much both of great and bril- 
‘liant life, told me, that he had 
‘dined in company with Pope, and 
‘that after dinner the “little man,” 
‘as he called him, drank his bottle 
‘of Burgundy, and was exceedingly 
‘gay and entertaining.’ 

And as a footnote Boswell 
adds : 

‘ Let me here express my grateful 
‘remembrance of Lord Somerville’s 
‘kindness to me, at a very early 
‘period. He was the first per- 
‘son of high rank that took 
‘particular notice of me in the way 
‘most flattering to a young man, 
‘fondly ambitious of being distin- 
‘guished for his literary talents; 
‘ and by the honour of his encourage- 
‘ment made me think well of my- 
‘ self, and aspire to deserve it better. 
‘He had a happy art of communicat- 
‘ing his varied knowledge of the 
‘ world, in short remarks and anec- 
‘ dotes, with a quiet pleasant gravity, 
‘that was exceedingly engaging. 
‘Never shall I forget the hours 
‘which I enjoyed with him at his 
‘apartments in the Royal Palace of 
‘Holyrood House, and at his seat 
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‘near Edinburgh, which he himself 
‘ had formed with an elegant taste.’!! 

The vague guess is that this 
James, thirteenth Baron Somerville, 
had somewhere fallen in with an 
excellent Portraitof Knox, seemingly 
by some distinguished Artist of 
Knox’s time; and had had a copy 
of it painted,—presumably for his 
mansion of Drum, near Edinburgh, 
long years perhaps before it came 
to Mayfair. 

Among scrutinizers here, it was 
early recollected that there hung in 
the Royal Society’s rooms an excel- 
lent Portrait of Buchanan, undis- 
putedly painted by Francis Porbus ; 
that Knox and Buchanan were 
children of the same year (1505), 
and that both the Portrait of Bucha- 
nan and that of Knox indicated 
for the sitter an age of about sixty 
or more. So that one preliminary 
doubt, Was there in Scotland, about 
1565, an artist capable of such a 
Portrait as this of Knox ? was com- 
pletely abolished ; and the natural 
enquiry arose, can any traces of 
affinity between these two be dis- 
covered ? 

The eminent Sculptor, Mr. J. E. 
Boehm, whose judgment of paint- 
ing and knowledge of the history, 
styles and epochs of it, seemed to 
my poor laic mind far beyond that 
of any other I had communed 
with, directly visited, along with 
me, the Royal Society’s Collection ; 
found in this Buchanan perceptible 
traces of kinship with the Knox 
Portrait; and visited thereupon, 
and examined, with great minute- 
ness, whatever Porbuses we could 
hear of in London, or neighbour- 
hood. And always, as was evident 
to me, with growing clearness of 
conviction that this Portrait of 
Knox was a coarse and rapid, but 
effective, probably somewhat en- 
larged copy after Porbus, done to 
all appearance in the above-named 
Baron Somerville’s time; that is, 
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before 1766. Mr. Boehm, with 
every new Porbus, became more 
interested in this research ; and re- 
gretted with me that so few Por- 
buses were attainable here, and of 
these, several not by our Buchanan 
Porbus, Frangois Porbus, or Pour- 
bus, called in our dictionaries, le 
vieux, but by his son and by his 
father. Last autumn Mr. Boehm 
was rusticating in the Netherlands. 
There he saw and examined many 
Porbuses, and the following is the 
account which he gives of his 
researches there : 

‘I will try, as best I can, to enu- 
‘ merate the reasons why I think 
‘that the Somerville Picture is a 
‘ copy, and why a copy after Francis 
* Porbus. 

‘That it is a copy done in the 
‘ latter half of the last century can 
‘be easily seen by the manner of 
‘ painting, and by the mediums used, 
‘ which produced a certain circular 
‘ cracking throughout the picture, 
‘ peculiar only to the paintings of 
‘ that period. Its being a little over 
‘ the size of nature suggests that it 
‘was done after a smaller picture, 
‘as it is not probable that, had it 
‘ been done from life, or from a life- 
‘ sized head, the artist would have 
‘ got into those proportions; and 
‘most of the portraits by Porbus 
‘ (as also by Holbein, Albrecht Diirer, 
‘the contemporary and previous 
‘ masters) are a little under life 
‘ size, as the sitter would appear to 
‘ the painter at a certain distance. 

‘The Somerville Picture at first 
‘ reminded me more of Porbus than 
‘ of any other painter of that time, 
‘although I did not then know 
‘ whether Porbus had ever been in 
‘ England, as judging by the fact 
‘that he painted Knox’s contem- 
‘ porary George Buchanan, we may 
‘ now fairly suppose was the case. 
‘ Last autumn at Briiges, Ghent, 
‘ Brussels and Antwerp, I carefully 
‘examined no less than forty por- 
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‘There are two pictures at Briiges: 


‘in each of which are sixteen por- 
‘ trait heads, carefully painted and 
‘ well preserved, somewhat smaller 
‘than that of Buchanan; and I can 
‘ most vividly figure to myself that 
‘the original afterwhich thesaid copy 
‘ was painted, must have been like 
‘that and not otherwise ; indeed if 
‘ I had foundthe original in a corner 
‘of one of the galleries, my aston- 
‘ishment would have been as small 
‘as my pleasure in apprising you 
‘of the find would have been great. 
‘In some of these forty portraits 
‘the costumes, including the large 
‘white collar, which has been ob- 
‘jected to, are very similar to John 
‘ Knox’s; and in the whole of them 
‘there are traces in drawing, ar- 
‘rangement of light and shadow, 
‘conception of character, and all 
‘those qualities which can never 
‘quite be drowned in a reproduc- 
‘tion, and which are, it seems to 
‘me, clearly discerned in this copy, 
‘done by a free and swift hand, 
‘eareful only to reproduce the 
‘likeness and general effect, and 
‘heedless of the delicate and re- 
‘fined touch of the great master,— 
‘J. E. Bozum.’ 

From the well-known and highly 
estimated Mr. Merritt of the 
National Gallery, who had not 
heard of the Picture at all, nor of 
these multifarious researches, but 
who on being applied to by a 
common friend (for I have never 
had the pleasure of personally 
knowing Mr. Merritt) kindly con- 
sented to go to the South Kensing- 
ton and examine the Picture,—I 
receive, naturally with pleasure and 
surprise, the following report : 
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‘54 Devonshire Street, Portland Place, W. 
*g January 1875. 

‘ After a careful inspection of the 
‘portrait, 1am bound to say that 
‘the signs of age are absent from 
‘the surface, and I should therefore 
‘conjecture that it is a copy of a 
‘portrait of the time of Francis 
‘ Pourbus, to whom we are indebted 
‘for the portrait of George Buch- 
‘anan, which I believe is in the 
‘ possession of the Royal Society. 

‘My opinion is in favour of the 
‘ Somerville Portrait being of Knox. 
‘Strongly marked features like 
‘those were not likely to be con- 
‘founded with any other man’s. The 
‘ world has a way of handing down 
‘the lineaments of great men. 
‘Records and tradition, as ex- 
‘perience has shown me, do their 
‘work in this respect very effec- 
‘ tively —Henry Merritt.’ 


This is all the evidence we have 
to offer on the Somerville Portrait. 
The preliminary objection in respect 
to costume, as we have seen, is with- 
out validity, and may be classed, in 
House of Commons’ language, as 
‘frivolous and vexatious.’ The 
Picture is not an ideal, but that of 
an actual man, orstill more precisely, 
an actual Scottish ecclesiastical 
man. In external evidence, unless 
the original turn up, which is not 
impossible, though much improb- 
able, there can be none complete 
in regard to such a matter ; but with 
internal evidence to some of us it is 
replete, and beams brightly with it 
through every pore. For my own 
share if it is not John Knox the 
Scottish hero and evangelist of the 
sixteenth century, I cannot conjec- 
ture who or what it is. 
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TETUAN. 


OME recent traveller has said 
that Morocco is more Eastern 
than the actual East, and certainly 
it is the fact that European ideas 
have penetrated far less into that 
country than into many others lying 
much more out of the way of the 
tourist. Within the last year or 
two, however, some events connect- 
ed with the Barbary States, and 
amongst others the marriage of an 
English lady with a native prince, 
who, besides being a member of the 
Imperial family, is the acknowledged 
head of the Mohammedan religion 
in Morocco, have drawn more public 
attention to that country than 
formerly. I therefore think it pos- 
sible that a short account of an ex- 
pedition which I made not long ago 
to Tetuan, one of the principal 
cities of the Empire, may not be 
uninteresting to the English reader. 
Early in May last year I crossed 
over by steamer from Gibraltar to 


Tanjier, and found myself just 
in time to make one of a party 
about to start for Tetuan, a town 
which, I was informed, lay about 
forty miles distant by road and 


twenty-five as the crow flies. 
Tanjier itself is an ordinary 
Moorish town, consisting, for the 
most part, of low flat-roofed, white- 
washed houses, built in a succession 
of narrow tortuous streets. It con- 
tains a mixed population of Moors, 
Spaniards, and Jews, and, besides 
being the residence of the European 
diplomatic body, has, owing to its 
close proximity to Gibraltar, more of 
civilised society than any other town 
in Morocco. The European element 
seems to be increasing year by year : 
two or three hotels have been esta- 
blished ; and now that regular steam 
communication exists with England 
and Spain, it is probable that the 
place will be more visited than it 
has been hitherto. Indeed, as a 
temporary residence it has many ad- 


vantages. The scenery inthe vicinity 
and along the opposite coast of Spain 
is really charming, the ‘climate is 
delightfully mild and healthy, added 
to which one experiences a species 
of peculiarly exhilarating freshness 
in the bright clear atmosphere, most 
enjoyable after the depressing damp 
climate of Gibraltar. 

Our party consisted of a lady 
and gentleman, myself, a Moorish 
servant, and one of the Pacha’s 
soldiers, for the presence of the 
latter functionary is considered 
necessary as a guard to any party 
of Europeans travelling throughout 
that country, where fanaticism is 
rampant and police are unknown. 
I believe it is true that the Moors 
are not as a rule actively hostile to 
foreigners, and to the English they 
are perhaps better inclined than 
to any other nation of Europe; 
but as a sentiment of hatred to 
Christianity and Christians is in- 
culcated from their earliest child. 
hood, an attempt at robbery or out- 
rage might be the result were 4 
party of travellers to pass without 
an escort through unfrequented dis- 
tricts or those inhabited by natives 
more than usually fanatical. 

It was a bright May morning 
when we started on horseback from 
Tanjier, our way at first lying 
through a multitude of small vine- 
yards, and afterwards for a couple 
of miles over a level fertile plain 
planted with Indian corn, wheat, 
and barley; rain had fallen within 
the last few days, and now all the 
country looked charmingly fresh 
and verdant. On our left were the 
blue Straits of Gibraltar unruffied by 
the slightest breeze, and bounded 
by a long background of majestic 
Spanish hills, with Gibraltar plainly 
discernible in the distance. Before 
us, in the direction of Tetuan, the 
country was gently undulating, and 
as we advanced the path wound 
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through a succession of green emi- 
nences, which increased in size until 
the view terminated in a lofty chain 
of mountains, a continuation of one 
of the spurs of the Atlas. 

Occasionally on our way we 
met groups of camels and mules 
laden with merchandise, and ac- 
companied by wild picturesque- 
looking Arabs, dressed in long 
woollen bournouses and white tur- 
bans ; they seemed by no means ill 
pleased at seeing strangers in their 
country, and wished us a good- 
humoured ‘Sbalkheir’ (‘Good 
morning ’) as we passed. 

Rather more than half-way we 
halted at a spot called El Fondouk, 
or the resting-place, and here we 
found a shady knoll, where, beside 
a fountain and under a grove of 
evergreens, we stopped for luanch— 
such a place altogether as Cervantes 
would have loved to describe, so 
replete was it with sylvan beauty. 

Our path had been a gradual as- 
cent since we started, so that now, 
on looking back,we could see almost 
to the town of Tanjier. The coun- 
try did not appear by any means 
populous, as few and far between 
were the small clay-built villages 
which here and there were perched 
up amongst the hills. I noticed 
also that there was comparatively 
little cultivation, and extensive 
sweeps of land appeared only to 
be used as pasturage for cattle. 
Having rested sufficiently, we again 
started on our journey, and now 
the path commenced to ascend 
rather abruptly, and led along a 
hill-side, where we came upon the 
remains of an old Roman road 
which formerly connected Tanjier, 
the ancient Tingis, with Tetuan, 
the Yagath of the Romans. Fora 
moment we saw the town itself 
through a break in an opposite 
chain of hills, and a bright beautiful 
city it looked, like a chaplet of 
pearls lying along a table of green 
cloth, the towers and minarets of 
the different mosques piercing at 
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intervals the clear blue sky, and on 
one side towered up, apparently over- 
hanging it, a mass of rugged hills, 

Tetuan soon became lost to view 
on descending into the valley, and 
as evening advanced we slowly con- 
tinued our course, stumbling over 
the broken paving-stones of the 
ancient Roman way. As we ap- 
proached the town we passed by a 
few gardens and orange groves be- 
longing to some of the wealthy 
inhabitants, and were informed that 
large quantities of fruit are exported 
to Europe every year. 

It was about ten o’clock at night 
when we arrived at the city walls, 
the broken and dilapidated battle- 
ments looking most picturesque in 
the clear bright moonlight, and 
their white surface indented by 
numerous bullet marks, for Tetuan 
has passed through stormy periods 
before now, and, could those old 
fortifications speak, they would re- 
late many a tale of blood and 
slaughter. 

The south gate of the city by 
which we were to enter was closed, 
and it was only after loud and con- 
tinued knocking that we attracted 
the attention of the drowsy gate 
sentinel; his dusky countenance, 
however, at last peered through a 
small window in the tower, above the 
entrance, as he asked who we were, 
and what we wanted. The answer 
being satisfactory,we were admitted, 
and, passing under a massive horse- 
shoe archway, we entered the town, 
and rode through a large square, 
surrounded by houses, on the way to 
our hotel, which was situated in 
the Jewish quarter. 

I may as well here mention that 
in every town in Morocco except 
Tanjier the Israelites are confined 
to a certain quarter surrounded by 
walls, the gates of which are shut 
at night, though why such a pre- 
caution should be taken seems 
strange, for of all the Maroquine 
races the native Israelite is certainly 
the most law-abiding and inoffensive. 
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The streets of the Jewish quarter 
are so narrow that people could 
almost shake hands with their op- 
posite neighbours from the win- 
dows of the houses; that is, if the 
numerous small openings, about 
twelve inches by eight, made to let 
in a limited amount of light and air, 
could be called windows, and if they 
were not, as they always are, pro- 
vided with a network of thin iron 
bars, for what purpose I cannot 
imagine, since the slenderest of 
even Arab burglars would find 
it impossible to wriggle through 
those narrow apertures. At the 
same time, the rooms are not by 
any means dependent on the di- 
minutive windows for ventilation 
and light; each house is built with 
& square open court in the centre, 
round which, in the case of the 
upper storeys, runs a balcony ; thus, 
as the doors and windows of the 
different rooms open into this court, 
the inmates secure for themselves 
that great desideratum in Barbary— 
perfect privacy and security from 
outside observation. 

The hotel to which we were con- 
ducted was itself a good specimen 
of a Moorish house, but, 1 should 
say, rather excelled the majority of 
them in cleanliness and comfort; 
the proprietor, Mr. Nahom, speaks 
English perfectly, and acts as British 
vice-consul in Tetuan. 

The next morning, at six o’clock, 
I mounted up to the flat roof of the 
house, and, as Tetuan stands on an 
eminence, and the hotel is somewhat 
higher than the neighbouring 
buildings, I was in a position to 
secure an ample view of the town 
and surrounding country. 

On close inspection the city did 
not appear as handsome as when 
seen at a distance. Within the 
walls, towers, mosques, and private 
houses were grouped together, 
without design or regularity, in 
narrow streets and crooked lanes. 
All was plaster and whitewash, 
and therefore all looked bright 
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and clean; but tle absence of any 
architectural beauty, the many blind 
walls, and the deficiency of windows, 
produced an impression of disap- 
pointment which is not uncommonly 
felt on entering an Eastern town. 
In one part of the city was an en- 
closure surrounded by a well-planted 
garden, where stands the Spanish 
Consulate, and attached to it a 
Catholic church, over the tower 
of which floated the Spanish flag. 
The view of the country, however, 
was truly magniticent, and one to 
which, I fear, I can scarcely do 
justice. About two miles away 
commenced the Beni Hosmarheights, 
a wild romantic chain of hills, the 
summits of which, between five and 
six thousand feet above the sea- 
level, were skimmed by driving 
fleecy clouds, while along their 
base stretched for miles green lawns 
and park-like slopes. Occasionally, 
too, the scene was diversified by 
rich orange groves, amongst the 
luxuriant foliage of which peeped 
the white walls of Moorish country 
villas. Through the valley which 
separates these hills from Tetuan 
ran, foaming and surging, a small 
rapid river, the Wad Marteen, and 
along its banks, stretching across 
the valley, were still more orange 
groves, and wooded dells, and shady 
lanes, full of myrtle and jessamine, 
where the fig tree, the olive, the 
vine, and the pomegranate grew in 
rich abundance. Behind the Beni 
Hosmar hills were other peaks, 
still higher, one of which, Ben 
Shouen, had still unmelted snow on 
its summit. Indeed, these heights 
may be considered as the commence- 
ment of the great mountain system 
which is inhabited by the Riff Arabs, 
and which extends in a long succes- 
sion of ranges as far as the frontier 
of Algeria. It would be indeed diffi- 
cult to convey an adequate notion of 
the picturesque beauty of this moun- 
tain territory, for it seemed to be 
Switzerland in its Alpine grandeur, 
Ireland in its soft green verdure, 
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mid-England in its. noble timber 
and wide parks; add to which an 
Italian sky and a semi-tropical 
vegetation,‘and some idea may be 
formed of the country about Tetuan. 
. I must say that it struck me as 
not a little strange that in these 
days when we hear of even English 
ladies scaling the sides of Fusiama 
in Japan, when British noblemen 
have begun to make summer tours 
in their yachts among the South 
Sea Islands, when an expedition up 
the Nile is about as common as an 
excursion up the Rhine was thirty 
years ago, when, in fact, all the 
nooks and crannies of the civilised 
world, and very many of the un- 
civilised and barbarous world, are 
being explored by English and con- 
tinental tourists, it does, I say, seem 
strange that the country of the 
Moorshould be so untravelied and so 
unknown. More strange still, when 
we remember that it is but six days 
from England and within sight of 
Europe—that is, supposing Europe 
to terminate at the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, and not at the Pyrenees, as 
has been stated before now on good 
authority. 

In Morocco the antiquary, the 
artist, and the sportsman may all 
find occupation and amusement; 
living is not expensive, hotels have 
already sprung up at Tanjier, and 
—well, at one or two towns along 
the coast are to be found establish- 
ments which the proprietors call 
hotels, and which are admirably 
adapted to the taste of those who 
always tell you they rather prefer to 
travel where they can avoid the 
comforts and conveniences of civi- 
lisation. 

After breakfast we called on the 
Spanish Consul, and on leaving the 
consulate found a procession passing 
the gates, consisting of the Pacha 
and his bodyguard. Of the Pacha 
himself we only caught a glimpse 
as he rode by enveloped in a flowing 
haick and mounted on a prancing 
charger, but the bodyguard formed 
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up in the square outside his resi- 
dence, and I therefore had an op- 
portunity of seeing a portion of 
what might be called the regular 
army of Morocco. The specimen 
was certainly not calculated to in- 
spire me with respect for the mili- 
tary resources of the empire, for it 
would be scarcely possible to con- 
ceive soldiers more grotesquely 
accoutred, with greater incongruity, 
or more execrable bad taste. The 
force consisted of about one hun- 
dred and fifty men of every shade 
of colour, from that of the swarthy 
Mulatto to the ordinary com- 
plexioned Moor, who, by the way, is 
no darker than the Andalusian 
Spaniard ; they were got up in the 
cast-off tunics of the Gibraltar 
garrison, and armed with flint-lock 
muskets of ancient date. Some of 
the guard wore turbans and some 
wore fezes. Some of the tunics had 
buttons and some had none, but all 
the men wore yellow slippers, and 
all had bare legs from the knee 
downwards, while a pair of linen 
drawers of a uniformly dirty colour 
completed their simple and inexpen- 
sive costume. The men were dirty 
and grimy, the tunics were ditto; 
some, I perceived by the numbers 
on the shoulder-straps, had be- 
longed to the 13th Regiment and 
some to the 81st Regiment, and 
one fellow, a tremendous swell, was 
got up in the cast-off green jacket 
of a piper of her Majesty’s 74th 
Highlanders. At the same time, I 
am bound to say the raw material 
was excellent: the men were fine 
straight- backed, broad -shouldered 
fellows, who, if only properly 
armed and well drilled and com- 
manded, would, I am convinced, 
make first-rate soldiers. 

We had already sent early in the 
morning to request an interview 
with the Pacha, and now received a 
message from him to say he would 
be happy to receive us. We pro- 
ceeded through the large open 
square I have spoken of as having 
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passed through the previous night, 
and on arriving at the official resi- 
dence found it to be merely a strag- 
gling, whitewashed building, con- 
structed regardless of design or 
uniformity, but covering a consi- 
derable area. We entered by a 
long covered archway, and then 
passed through a doorway into a 
garden, at one end of which, and at 
the back of the building, we found 
a long stone-built verandah. Here 
were scattered about in groups a 
number of officials and soldiers, the 
latter not dressed as the so-called 
regulars before described, but in 
their irregular and extremely hand- 
some costume of loose white robes, 
bound round their waists by 
coloured sashes, into which were 
thrust ornamented daggers and 
crooked scimitars. All had hanging 
from their shoulders, but open in 
front, a long dark blue garment of 
fine cloth, and their head-dress 
consisted of a snow-white turban 
wound around atasseled fez. The tout 
ensemble, as the men were grouped 


together under the shady trees, was 
picturesque in the extreme, and the 
dress well became the wearers, who 


were all handsome soldier-like 
looking fellows, with dark beards 
and moustaches neatly clipped after 
the Mohammedan fashion, and 
bronzed intelligent countenances. 
Amongst them was the Khalifa or 
second Pacha, a_ clever-looking 
young man with cunning, rather 
Jewish features ; he requested us to 
be seated, and apologised for the 
absence of his chief, who, he said, 
would be with us shortly. 

Perhaps I may as well here ex- 
plain that every Pacha of a district 
has for his assistant a lieutenant, or 
Khalifa as he is called, who appears 
to take the place with reference to 
the Pacha that the buffer of an 
engine occupies in connection with 
a railway train; that is to say, 
should any thing go wrong in his 
chief’s department, it is he, the 
Khalifa, who bears the shock of 
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public outcry, on the one hand, 
and the far more powerful shock of 
the Sultan’s ire on the other. In the 
latter case, he is tolerably sure of 
being invited to present himself at 
court and explain his conduct, 
which, if he cannot do in a satis- 
factory manner, i.e. if he has not 
the means to fee the ministers and 
court officials well, he enters into 
the seclusion of a prison, which, in 
some cases, he only leaves for the 
place of execution, in others to 
govern and plunder another dis- 
trict. 

We had not been waiting long, 
when the Pacha made his appear- 
ance, an elderly, intelligent-looking 
man, with an easy gentlemanly 
manner, which is characteristic of 
the upper class Moors. We con- 
versed with him for some time, one 
of the party acting as interpreter, 
and then took our departure, in 
order to have a stroll through the 
city. What a labyrinth of streets 
and lanes Tetuan is, to be sure; what 
studies for an artist are to be found 
there; what picturesque costumes 
we encountered as we made our 
way amongst gaily dressed turban- 
ed Moors; wild-looking Riffians in 
short woollen tunics, with bare 
legs and close-cropped heads ; Is. 
raelites in their dark-coloured gar- 
ments and black skull caps; women 
enveloped in long white haicks, 
their eyes only exposed to view as 
they wandered silently about with 
that noiseless gliding gait which 
seems peculiar to ghosts and Eastern 
women! Our guide conducted us 
at length to the house of a wealthy 
man, who, having amassed a fortune 
by trade, had retired from business 
and settled in Tetuan. We entered 
by a narrow lane into a house which 
outside presented nothing but high 
whitewashed blind walls, and, 
passing through a wooden door- 
way, we found ourselves in a hand- 
some building, constructed and de- 
corated in the Mauresque style; it 
consisted of two storeys, having all 
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the doors and windows of the dif. 
ferent rooms opening into the court, 
which was paved with azulejos or 
lazed coloured tiles; a marble 
ountain was playing in the centre, 
and a pleasant shade was produced 
by four acacia trees growing up 
round the fountain in places which, 
for a space of three or four feet, had 
been purposely left untiled. Run- 
ning round the court was a veran- 
dah supported by the usual horse- 
shoe Moorish arches, its roof form- 
ing the floor of a balcony into which 
the upper rooms opened. The walls 
were decorated with pretty ara- 
besques, and the carved wooden 
ceilings of the long narrow rooms 
were inlaid with a colouring of cin- 
namon and gold. 

During the visit three or four 
negro slave girls came in to have a 
good look at the strangers ; but with 
the exception of a lovely little 
Moorish girl of about eight years of 
age, the daughter of the master of 
the house, the females of the family 
had retired to a secluded room, and 
shut themselves up, so that we saw 
nothing of them. 

In walking through the town it 
seemed as if I were surrounded by 
everyday scenes and characters re- 
produced from the pages of the 
Arabian Nights. At one place was 
the story-teller, surrounded by a 
silent crowd who listened with 
rapt attention, sitting cross- 
legged in acircleround him. There 
again was the barber, who, in this 
country, acts also as blood-letter and 
dentist, employed in shaving the 
head of a pensive Moor; here came 
Ayesha and Fatima, demurely wrap- 
ped in their veils and attended by 
a slave girl as they wend their way 
to the baths; and, asI live, there is 
the famous Hunchback himself, but 
he now officiates as porter at the 
doorway of the Jewish quarter,— 
a hideous bandy-legged dwarf, 
armed with along gun, who grins 
horribly as he opens the gate for us 
on our return at night, and on being 
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tendered a coin deposits it for safety 
in his mouth, 

The next morning, being anxious 
to explore the country in the direc- 
tion of the Beni Hosmar hills, 
which I have before alluded to, I 
started early on horseback, and, 
after crossing the Wad Marteen by 
a ford, I struck on a path which led 
up through a narrow gorge amongst 
the hills. 

As I receded from Tetuan, quan- 
tities of low cistus bushes took the 
place of the fine timber which grew 
in the valley, and the land became 
much less cultivated than near the 
city. From time to time I passed 
a few Arab villages, the inhabitants 
of which appeared to live chiefly by 
tending and rearing cattle, of which 
I observed considerable numbers 
grazing about, and of these, I was 
informed, many are exported every 
year to Gibraltar and different parts 
of Spain. The country through 
which I was now making my way 
was occupied by the Beni Madan 
tribe; they seemed a primitive, 
simple race, and judging only from 
the specimens I saw in the neigh- 
bourhood, I should be inclined to 
say that amongst them, always 
supposing their religion and social 
customs were not interfered with, 
European life and property would 
be perfectly secure. Several of the 
men left their work unasked to ac- 
company me and show me the way, 
besides which, on stopping at any 
village, Arab small boys, after the 
manner of small boys all over the 
world, struggled with each other to 
hold my horse, but in neither case 
did they ask, or seem to expect, 
money for doing so, thereby differ- 
ing considerably from natives of 
more civilised lands I know of. 

The system of seclusion to which 
the Moorish women are generally 
supposed to be subject appears only 
to be at all rigorously observed in 
the large towns, for in the country 
villages the veil, which in Morocco 
consists of a voluminous woollen 
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haick, is laid aside, and the country 
women taking their share—some- 
times, I thought, rather more than 
their share—of the daily toil, enjoy 
nearly the same amount of liberty 
as females of the corresponding class 
in Europe. 

The Moorish women, when young, 
and especially in the mountain 
districts, have fine clear com- 
plexions, usually dark hair, and 
the soft liquid almond-shaped 
eye, so common in the East, 
and so characteristic of the daugh- 
ters of Shem; in fact, they are ex- 
tremely pretty—a thing I can easily 
account for, considering their ve- 
getable diet and free open-air life. 
But what I cannot account for is 
the fact that, in spite of the labori- 
ous existence to which they are 
condemned by the Arab lords of 
creation, they have extremely up- 
right, graceful figures, and the Arab 
maiden generally possesses a hand 
and foot never seen amongst the 
working classes of any European 
nation. 


I returned to Tetuan by a circuit- 
ous route, leading through a kind 
of suburb of the city, which seemed 
to be composed chiefly of the villas 
of some wealthy Moors, who reside 


there during the summer. Indeed, 
Tetuan, more than any other town 
of Morocco, has the reputation of 
being the favourite residence of 
natives of the country who have 
amassed a decent fortune by trade, 
or as public functionaries. Here 
linger any remnants of taste and 
refinement which have been pre- 
served from a time when the Mos- 
lems of Spain were conspicuous for 
these qualities. On the expulsion 
of the Moors from the Peninsula, 
great numbers settled in this city, 
and at the present time the inhabit- 
ants are, for the most part, descend- 
ants of those unhappy fugitives from 
one of the most cruel persecutions 
which one race has ever inflicted on 
another. 

According to European notions 
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of amtisement, few men have less 
fan for their money than a wealthy 
Moor. | Field sports, such as hawk- 
ing and coursing, though not quite 
unknown, still are not followed with 
any degree of zest by the upper 
classes. Society in our sense of the 
word does not exist, for from so- 
ciety women are excluded. The 
Moor, no matter how wealthy he 
may be, is insensible to the pleasures 
of literature, and, besides, the days 
of Arab literature have long since 
passed away; so when his active 
and public career is over, he only 
hopes to retire to some favourite 
spot, such as Fez, or Tetuan ; there 
he plants his orange grove and 
garden ; he builds a country house 
according to his taste; and then, 
undisturbed by the turmoil of the 
outer world, undistracted by the 
cravings of ambition, surrounded 
by his wives, his slaves, and his 
children, he floats placidly down 
the stream of life—a picture of happy 
contentment and sweet nothing-to- 
do. 

On my return to the city in the 
afternoon, I visited the Jewish Free 
School, which has now been esta- 
blished for twelve years, and at 
which about five hundred children 
of both sexes receive their education. 
I understand that schools on the 
European system only exist at pre- 
sent at Tanjier, Tetuan, and Saffie ; 
they are supported by two societies— 
that of the Alliance Israelite in Paris, 
and the Jewish Board of Deputies in 
London. The Alliance Israelite was 
formed several years ago, on the 
occurrence of the Mortara case, 
when the attention of the French 
Jews was directed to the state of 
oppression under which so many of 
their co-religionists lived. The ob- 
ject of the Society was, by extend- 
ing to them the advantages of 
education, to place them in a posi- 
tion which would render them less 
liable to such oppression for the 
future, or which would make it al- 
together impossible. Subscriptions 
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for the purpose aré received from 
Jews seattered over all parts of the 
world who may be desirous of sup- 
porting the cause, and already good 
schools for both sexes have been 
opened in Moroeco, Tunis, and some 
towns of the Turkish Empire. 

The Jewish Board of Deputies 
was established about twelve years 
ago, subsequent to the visit of Sir 
Moses Montefiore to Moroceo. The 
immediate cause of that gentleman’s 
expedition to the country was to pro- 
cure, if possible, the remission of sen- 
tence of death which was impending 
over a few individuals of his own 
persuasion who were falsely accused 
of the murder of a Spaniard. The 
only evidence against the prisoners 
was the confession, extorted by 
torture, from a Jewish lad, who, 
though he admitted he was con- 
cerned in the murder, and named 
some of his accomplices, yet on 
being released from his anguish re- 
tracted everything he had deposed 
to. Another adult Jew, though se- 
verely tortured, consistently refused 
throughout the entire of his dread- 
ful ordeal to accuse himself or 
others; still some ten or twelve 
individuals were arrested, one was 
executed, and it was probable the 
others would have shared the same 
fate if Sir Moses Montefiore, who 
had been made acquainted with 
the circumstance, had not himself 
visited the Sultan, and by the most 
earnest endeavours, in which he 
was amply supported, I am told, by 
the British Minister, Sir John Hay, 
succeeded in procuring a pardon 
for the accused. 

Sir Moses Montefiore then peti- 
tioned the Sultan to relax the re- 
strictive laws against the Israelites, 
which had existed in bitter force 
for so many centuries. This re- 
quest was also acceded to by that 
potentate, which it well might be, 
for it cost his Sheerifian High- 
ness no more than the paper on 
which the promise was written. 
The engagements have not been 
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kept, and niost certainly were never 
meant to be kept; for the simple 
reason that, were any serious at- 
tempt made to place the Jews of 
Morocco on an equal footing with 
the Mussulman population, a revo- 
lution would be the consequence, 
which would cost the Sultan his 
throne, and most probably his life 
also. 

The Jewish race in this country 
may be divided into three distinct 
classes, all differing considerably in 
manners and customs, and holding 
but little communication with each 
other. 

The members of the first division 
claim to be descended from some 
of the Jewish nation who, they say, 
left Palestine and migrated to the 
Barbary States before the Baby- 
lonian captivity. They reside in 
the Atlas mountains, and always 
attach themselves for protection to 
some Berber tribe, the language of 
which people they speak; they are 
permitted to bear arms, and are 
naturally more independent than 
the Hebrews of the plains, whom 
they affect to despise. Very meagre 
and untrustworthy are the accounts 
generally received of the Atlas 
Jews, as they never visit the low 
country, and communication with 
them is both difficult and hazardous; 
it is a fact, however, that a city 
inhabited by this race exists, either 
in the distant recesses of the Atlas, 
or between that range and the 
Sahara desert. The descriptions 
given of it are very vague, and even 
a fair approximation to the locality 
cannot be indicated. 

The Barbary Jews who are com- 
prised in the second class generally 
inhabit the towns and villages of 
the interior; they are descended 
from those wandering Israelites 
who, on the general dispersion of 
their race through the world, 
settled in Morocco, where they 
have lived up to the present time, 
an oppressed and despised but per- 
fectly distinct race. Their language 
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is the dialect of Arabic which is 
spoken in Morocco, and they can 
scarcely be said to profess Judaism, 
for in the long course of centuries 
during which they have been com- 
pletely isolated from the outer 
world, their religion has degene- 
rated into a most degrading system 
of superstition, embracing rites and 
observances not only not sanctioned 
by, but actually contrary to, the 
faith observed by the Jewsof Europe. 
Thus, early marriages are en- 
couraged to a degree which must 
produce disastrous consequences ; 
it is by no means uncommon to 
see girls of ten years old already 
married, and often to men five 
times their own age. Sometimes, 
on the other hand, both bride and 
bridegroom are mere children ; and 
I know of one instance myself in 
which a boy of ten was married 
to a girl of eleven years of age. 
The race has now become stunted, 
and both mentally and physically 
enfeebled ; in fact, it is fastdying out. 

The Jews of the third class 


live for the most part in the coast 
towns; they are descended from the 
Jews who were expelled from Spain 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and from other parts of 


Europe at earlier periods. Though 
until lately much oppressed, and 
even still denied equal rights with 
the Moors, they are enlightened 
compared with the other races just 
described, and it is this section of 
the people who are now endeavour- 
ing to avail themselves of a system 
of European education. They speak 
a dialect of Spanish, said to be pre- 
cisely the same as that which was 
used in Spain at the period of their 
expulsion, and differing consider- 
ably in idiom from the modern 
tongue. As at the same time they 
are well acquainted with Arabic, 
and in some cases with both French 
and English, they have become the 
channel of communication between 
the Moors and those Europeans who 
have business relations with the 
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country. Besides acting as agents 
*to European merchants, they carry 
on a certain amount of trade them. 
selves, and the small quantum of 
banking business which exists in 
the country is in their hands. 

The Jewish school which I visited 
consisted of a range of one-storeyed 
buildings divided into different class- 
rooms, one spacious apartment being 
set apart forthe female pupils, of 
whom there wereabout two hundred. 
The principal, Monsieur Gogman, a 
French Israelite, appeared to be very 
well fitted for the post he occupied, 
and, as he showed me over the 
school, gave me many interesting 
particulars regarding the educa- 
tional movement now going on 
amongst the Hebrews of Barbary. 
He said that the pupils were gene- 
rally extremely intelligent, showing 
an avidity for work seldom exhibited 
in the same degree amongst Euro- 
pean children; on leaving school 
many of them repair to Algeria, 
where they find more ready employ- 
ment with better remuneration than 
in Morocco, and Monsieur Gogman 
mentioned with just pride that ex- 
cellent accounts are received con- 
tinually regarding his former pupils, 
many of whom are occupying good 
positions in different public offices 
throughout the colony. He also in- 
formed me that gratuitous instruc- 
tion had been offered by him to any 
of the Moorish families who he 
thought might wish to avail them- 
selves of it ; in not one case, however, 
was it accepted, owing to the strong 
prejudice which exists in Morocco 
against any (no matter how intelli- 
gent or welleducated) of the despised 
Jewish race. 

There are at present residing at 
Tetuan sixty-two Arab families who 
have migrated from Algeria, and 
who, though preferring to live away 
from the direct sway of the Christian, 
yet, being subjects of France, claim 
the protection of that country, and, 
in point of fact, are French subjects 
residing in Morocco. On_ these 
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Arabs, many of whom are people 
of comparative wealth and intelli- 
gence, Monsieur Gogman urged the 
propriety of allowing their children 
to be educated on the European 
system ; he thoroughly explained to 
them that the instruction to be im- 
parted would be purely secular, 
that it could not fail to be of use to 
them in after life, fitting them, as 
it would, for the most important 
offices under Government, and 
that, besides this, it would be the 
first step towards their attaining 
once more that state of civilisation 
for which their ancestors were so 
famous. Those to whom he ad- 
dressed his arguments admitted 
their force, said they had seen the 
good effects of a European educa- 
tion in Algeria, and professed them- 
selves anxious to profit by the in- 
struction thus generously offered, 
but to do so would have been to 
incur an amount of contempt and 
odium from their co-religionists 
which they dared not encounter. 
Their children are now growing 
up in the dense ignorance common 
to the Mussulman population of 
Morocco, where education consists, 
for the most part, in repeating by 
rote passages from the Koran in 
a dialect which the learner does 
not understand. 
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It is scarcely possible that a 
country gifted with an exceptionally 
rich soil, and the boundless mineral 
resources which Morocco possesses, 
should remain for many more years 
beyond the influence of European 
enterprise. The Sultan and his 
ministers are well aware that the 
present system of official rapacity 
and oppression would be speedily 
swept away by the influx of any 
considerable number of Europeans 
into their country, and therefore, 
wise in their own generation, they 
will not permit the mines to be 
worked in any case, or the agricul- 
tural products to be exported unless 
saddled with duties all but pro- 
hibitory. 

On the time arriving, however, 
when the country and its Govern- 
ment may be brought more directly 
under the influence of European 
opinion (and I believe myself that 
period cannot be far distant), an 
era of prosperity will set in to 
which it has long been a stranger ; 
and when the shower of gold falls 
on Morocco, so wretched and po- 
verty stricken at present, in spite 
of its extraordinary natural wealth, 
it is not difficult to see that, of its 
different races, the hitherto despised 
and persecuted Hebrew will be the 
first to profit by the change. 
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RECRUITING AND THE MILITIA. 
By Two Orricers or Her Masesty’s Army. 
I, RECRUITING. 


N the absence of red-hot ques- 
tions which characterised the 
close of last year, public attention 
turned more earnestly than usual 
to the much vexed matter of the 
quality and quantity of our military 
force. Something very like a scare 
on the subject took place during 
the past autumn; a scare which 
had this remarkable about it, that 
it is the first that has occurred for 
many years unprovoked by external 
causes. The country has neither 
had a Crimean war, a threat of 
foreign invasion, nor the spectacle of 
the complete collapse of a vast mili- 
tary reputation to startle it into 
taking stock of its resources and 
examining into the worth of the 
levies it would have to depend upon 
in troubled times. The uneasy 
feeling now prevalent about the 
efficiency of the army has grown up 
from within, and been caused more 
by a misgiving as to the absolute 
worth than the relative strength of 
our present fighting material. A 
convictionissteadily gaining ground 
that the hopes excited by the im- 
portant changes introduced in 1870 
are in no way being realised, and 
that the only result of the new 
methods of enlistment and recruit- 
ing is to furnish inferior soldiers 
without adding to the strength of 
the reserves. Four years is not an 
unfair trial of a system which only 
engages men for six, and it is the 
belief that while our rank-and-file 
is worse in point of age, strength, 
and physique than that of old days, 
our reserves are not substantially 
better either in numbers or pro- 
fessional training, that is producing 
the general feeling of dissatisfaction 
which now undoubtedly exists. In 
spite of official assurances that the 
quality of the recruits joining was 


never better than at the present 
time, the nation is just now tho. 
roughly uncomfortable about its 
army. Every day shows that in 
things military to stand still is to 
go back, and with the spectacle be- 
fore us of the Continental powers 
doubling their already enormous 
armaments, increasing their matériel, 
and straining every nerve to ensure 
the mobilisation at afew days’ notice 
of their whole fighting population, 
it is a sorry consolation to be told 
by the authorities at the Horse 
Guards that the seventeen or eigh- 
teen thousand lads whom we suc- 
ceed in enticing annually into our 
ranks are, all things considered, not 
much worse than they used to be. 
It is well to be thankful for very 
small mercies, but as yet the only 
achievement of the mountainous 
labour of 1870 and 1871, of the 
system which was to give a powerful 
army without greater expense, and 
ample reserves without disturbing 
the industry of the country, has 
been to make prisons barracks, and 
just enable increased recruiting to 
keep pace with increased desertion. 
The public may possibly doubt 
whether it was worth while going 
through so much to gain so little. 
It is a strange and perplexing 
position for a great country like 
England to be placed in, to be 
utterly uncertain whether its army 
would be of the slightest use in a 
Continental war, and whether, its 
slender first line once exhausted, it 
could by any means put forth a 
second one. No wonder that such 
a condition of things should bring 
forth as it has done advice, pro- 
posals, and proffers of infallible 
remedies fromall sides. The autumn 
crop of suggestions was unusually 
plentifal last year. Better pay, 
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better pensions, longer service, 
shorter service, general leave to all 
soldiers to marry and beget children 
they could not support, the forma- 
tion of regiments of gentlemen, 
making the militia supply the 
line, the line supply the militia; 
all these, and many other ideas too 
numerous to mention, have been 
put forward to get England out of 
the present dilemma, and provide 
her with what she greatly needs, a 
formidable army. Some of these 
schemes have real value, and if 
carried out, might remedy certain 
weak points in our armour,—others 
are but the fanciful imaginings of 
theorists. But one and all, whether 
sound or unsound, practical or un- 
practical, are based upon some 
three or four assumptions concern- 
ing the disposition and inclinations 
of those who should form our sol- 
diers, which are so simple that they 
generally pass unquestioned, so 
commonplace that they provoke 
neither examination nor opposition, 
and yet so important as to form the 


foundation on which, consciously 
or unconsciously, the whole super- 


structure is laid. Unfortunately, 
an idea is not necessarily true be- 
cause it is easy of apprehension, 
and many of these assumptions are 
fallacies, and very misleading ones. 
A profound misconception of the 
attitude of the lower labouring 
classes towards the service, of the 
reasons that make them enter it, 
and of their condition on leaving, 
colours almost every discussion and 
every proposal on enlistment. The 
current phrases about its being pos- 
sible to make soldiering a popular 
trade in this country, about the in- 
creased chance a man has of employ- 
ment who has passed a few years 
in the ranks, about the certainty of 
recruits being forthcoming in time 
of war; these and the like utter. 
ances sound pretty and plausible 
enough. They have but one objec- 
tion, that they postulate the exist- 
ence of a state of things that has 
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never existed in this country yet: 
To model our after arrangements 
on ideas such as these, is something 
like making a survey without 
measuring the base line. The tri- 
angulation may be perfect, and the 
result valueless. 

There is probably no country 
like England for care in the appli- 
cation and carelessness in the ac- 
ceptance of general principles. If 
an idea can but once get started 
down the stream of every-day life, 
away it goes @ vau-l’eau, and has a 
very easy time of it. It is passed 
on from mouth to mouth, and few 
take the trouble to inquire whether 
it is really a solid truth or only an 
empty bladder. The king who 
wore clothes that only clever people 
could see would have died of rheu- 
matism before he found anyone in ~ 
this country stupid or independent 
enough to tell him he was naked. 
Infinite labour is often spent in 
arranging the best mode of carrying 
out in practical detail an idea which 
has been received without inquiry 
and adopted without investigation. 
We think for ourselves about the 
application, but we take the prin- 
ciple upon trust. And this is espe- 
cially the case in military matters. 
Every one, civilian or soldier, occu- 
pies himself with the minor regula- 
tions which might fairly be left to 
professional management; but the 
broad principles upon which our 
— rests and on which it is in 
the power of all to pass a sound 
judgment, are received undoubtingly 
as well established dogmas to be 
accepted without question by the 
outer world. We busy ourselves 
with the arrangements of the 
Control, the picketing of cavalry 
horses, the question whether some ~ 
general officer is or is not entitled 
to staff pay when on leave, but we 
take for granted that the ruling 
lines which guide us in our system 
of recruiting, enlistment,and reserve 
are in sympathy with the nature 
and habits of the English nation. 
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If any one will take the trouble to 
cultivate a very moderate acquaint- 
ance with the lower labouring 
classes, and to find out for himself 
what are their views and feelings 
with regard to military life, he will 
soon come to the conclusion that 
many of the most commonly held 
opinions about the inclination and 
disposition of the body from which 
our soldiers are drawn are very wide 
indeed from the true state of the 
case—that these men look upon 
the service with a far more rooted 
dislike than is generally supposed, 
and that so long as the country 
goes on living in a castle in Spain, 
and persuading itself that the 
difficulty of getting good men to 
enlist is a minor one which can be 
settled by a penny a day more or 
less, instead of being one which 
arises from that stolid, obstinate, 
unchangeable thing, the general 
type and mould of the English cha- 
racter—so long will it livefrom hand 
to mouth, blundering on from one 
unsatisfactory arrangement to an- 
other, ever adding to its list of fail- 
ures, and stumbling about in pursuit 
of a series of false lights which lead 
it from swamp to swamp and leave it 
more hopelessly bogged each time. 

We propose, then, to examine four 
assumptions which, under different 
forms, are perpetually asserted and 
reproduced in discussing all schemes 
for giving the English army men, and 
to see how far they tally with what 
actually exists. They are: 

1. That by a few alterations in 
the length of service, system of 
promotion, &c., it is possible to 
make the army a popular calling 
with the English lower classes. 

2. That a soldier who has served 
respectably will, on discharge, find 
himself in a position to command 
employment. 

3. That short service diminishes 
desertion. 

4. That in time of war a large 
number of really good men would 
at once join the ranks. 
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Every one of these propositions is 
founded on a mistaken notion of the 
habits and nature of the class who 
enlist, and yet in some form or 
another they re-appear in almost 
every suggestion for furnishing re- 
cruits. The first, namely, that it 
is possible, without outrageous over- 
payment, to make service in the 
ranks a popular profession, and one 
which, ere long, will be considered 
by the lower working classes as a 
trade to be followed as they would 
follow carpentering, iron-working, 
or any other industry ;—in a word, 
that we may hope at no remote 
date to see men enlisting from 
deliberate choice, and not from 
immediate necessity,—is a comfort- 
able idea to entertain, but it is 
utterly visionary. A slight inter- 
course with what may be termed 
the enlisting classes, a cursory 
acquaintance with the objects they 
have in enlisting, will show a wide 
discrepancy between their real mo- 
tives and the aims and intentions so 
often attributed to them. The 
recruit as he is supposed to be, bears 
about as much relation to the re- 
cruit as he is, as the Corydons and 
Celias of the last century to the 
shepherds and shepherdesses of the 
Dorsetshire downs. Service in the 


ranks has been, is, and always will § 


be, viewed with strong dislike by 
those from whom alone we can 
expect to draw recruits. That it 
should be so is not surprising ; what 
is surprising is, that the fact should 
be so ignored. Leaving for the 
moment out of the question the 
small admixture of agricultural la- 
bourers, the material from which 
our levies are drawn consists almost 
entirely of the lower fringe of our 
urban populations. Below what 
may be termed the professional 
element in every trade, the men 
who have been apprenticed to it and 
practise it regularly, there exists 
all over the country a large floating 
mass of waifs and strays, living as 
best they can, with no settled home, 
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work, or calling; masons to-day, 
hop-pickers to-morrow, they lead 
a vagrant, hand-to-mouth existence, 
ready at an hour’s notice to turn to 
anything that will give them a shil- 
ling and adinner. When times are 
bad and other methods of keeping 
body and soul together are ex- 
hausted, these men are willing to 
serve, but not before. ‘ Well, I 
can always ‘list’ is the remark with 
which many a hard-up cadger con- 
soles himself when work is scarce, 
bread dear, and the winter coming 
on. He always looks upon the 
service as a pis-aller, an alternative 
against starvation, something better 
than the workhouse, but not so 
good as holding horses. The re- 
straint, the enforced sobriety, the 
regular hours, the certainty of being 
found out, are all intensely irksome 
to him. The very infusion of a 


Bohemian vagabond spirit which 
makes many of these men lead the 
life they do, makes them turn with 
aversion from anything that neces- 
sitates steadiness, order, and regu- 


larity. They are keenly alive to 
the advantages of good board and 
clothing, but they are too much 
wedded to their vagrant habits to 
give them up, save under the pres- 
sure of urgent need. We call our 
service voluntary, but it is compul- 
sory by the sternest of all conscrip- 
tions—the conscription ofstarvation. 
It must never be forgotten that 
the men who enlist do so not from 
choice but from want, not to be 
soldiers, but to live. One in fifty 
wants to serve, the remaining forty- 
nine want bread. To these men 
all inducements beyond the shilling 
a day and free rations, all those 
contingent advantages so often 
dilated on—the possibility of pro- 
motion, the leading an adventurous 
life, the seeing foreign countries, 
the chance of good employment on 
discharge, the honourable nature of 
the career,—all these touch them no 
more than did the songs of the 
Sirens the wax-stopped ears of 
VOL, XI.—NO. LXIV. NEW SERIES. 
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Ulysses’ crew. To the tramp who 
changes his ragged coat for a tunic, 
such things are blessings he does 
not care for; while the disagreeables 
of military service hurt him in 
those points where he is most sen- 
sitive. The yokel who takes the 
shilling is not burning with the 
desire of seeing foreign lands or of 
rivalling William Cobbett; but. he 
dearly hikes every now and then to 
be his own master, and if he has got 
hold of a sixpence or two, to spend 
it in a spree with his boon com- 
panions without being put in the 
guard-room. It is the old story of 
the dog and the wolf, and he tarns 
his back on the recruiting-sergeant 
and goes off to hunger and freedom. 


Fruere que laudas, canis, 
Regnare non liber ut non sim mihi. 


It is no use firing over people’s 
heads and offering them advantages 
they are not enterprising enough to 
appreciate. The couche sociale from. 
which our soldiers are drawn is that 
wandering, unsettled mass of hu- 
manity which occupies an inter- 
mediate position between the pauper 
and the journeyman. There is 
nothing to be gained by deluding 
ourselves with the belief that the 
class above this, the workmen with 
a fixed trade, will (save in most 
exceptional instances) enter the 
ranks as private soldiers. They 
never have done so, they do not do 
so now, though the period of service 
has been shortened, and discipline 
certainly made less trying; and 
there is no ground beyond the wish, 
which is father to the thought, for 
supposing that their nature and 
habits will so change as to make 
them in the future anxious to join 
a profession they now turn their 
backs on with one accord. By them 
and by their friends soldiering is 
looked upon much as Dr. Johnson 
looked upon sailoring; and the 
recent addition to our troops of a 
class of professional deserters is not 
likely to make it smell much sweeter 
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in their nostrils. That they are 
wrong in so viewing a noble and 
an honourable career no one holds 
more strongly than the writer of 
this article; but that is not to the 
point. So they do look upon it, 
and traditions and beliefs alter very 
slowly in England, especially among 
the lower orders, Why then do 
we, in our schemes and plans for 
obtaining an army, persist in shut- 
ting our eyes to the fact that service 
in the ranks is viewed with any- 
thing but liking by all the lower 
orders in this country. We do not 
like to pay, and we do not like 
conscription; and so we go on, year 
after year, living ina land of dreams, 
and repeating to ourselves that the 
inducements we are offering will, 
ere. long, bring good men crowding 
to fill the gaps in our regiments. 
Every year shows us our mistake ; 
every year recruiting becomes more 
difficult, and the quality of the re- 
cruits more questionable. Yet we 
will not face the difficulty that is 
before us, but continue to believe 


that the little feeble temptations we 
put forth, which are rejected by 
onr whole working population, will, 
nevertheless, at some future time, 


produce a marvellous effect. Itis 
like setting a trap for a wolf and 
baiting it with a jam tart. In spite 
of all we see around us—in spite of 
the condition of our regiments, the 
physique of our soldiers, the more 
than slackness in recruiting—we 
keep on trying remedies in the air, 
unable or unwilling to recognise 
the very simple proposition that a 
small army to be of any use must 
be composed of exceptionally good 
material, and that to get excep- 
tionally good material we must 
either have compulsory service or 
pay very highly—pay above and not 
below the current price of labour. 
One among other causes of the 
objection of the working classes to 
become soldiers is the conviction 
they entertain of the difficult posi- 
tion they will find themselvesin when 
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they leave. And this leads to the 
second fallacy on our list—one which 
is often quoted and relied upon— 
namely, that a discharged soldier 
who, has conducted himself well 
during his term of service finds it 
easy to obtain good employment. 
Were it so, more of these men 
would be found among the mass of 
workmen—umill-hands, journeymen, 
labourers, and so on—that sur- 
round us. It is a rare thing to find 
an old soldier in any, save one or 
two special kinds of work. The 
reason is very plain—he is not. fit 
for any. He is master of no par- 
ticular trade or qualification, and 
though, doubtless, he has learnt 
habits of order and subordination, 
these weigh but little in the balance 
compared with being a handy car- 
penter or a good stonemason. The 
poor in England are as much made 
up of those who can do nothing 
as of those who will do nothing, 
and the discharged soldier often be- 
longs to the former class, During 
his time with the colours, he has 
lost sight of, and been lost sight of 
by, such relatives and friends as he 
had on joining—not very numerous, 
probably, then—and when he puts 
on plain clothes and sets forth to 
make his way in the world, he is 
without backers, without special 
craft, and with nothing to start him 
but his parchment certificate of 
good character and as much of the 
five pounds or so he had in the re- 
gimental savings bank as he has 
not spent in treating his comrades 
before his departure. Even if we 
take that class of soldier which ex- 
periences least difficulty in getting 
work—the men of long service, who 
have not; only ten years or more of 
proved respectability to recommend 
them, but, further, are in possession 
of the material guarantee of a pen- 
sion, and for whose services in such 
situations as hall porters, care- 
takers, messengers, and the like, 
there is a certain demand—what 
do we find? It might be expected 
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that these, the very pick in point of 
probity, steadiness, and general 
trustworthiness, of those who leave 
our ranks, would at least have no 
difficulty in getting good employ- 
ment, Yet it is not so, There 
exists in England an excellent chari- 
table institution called ‘The Army 
and Navy Pensioners’ Employment 
Society,’ whose object is to assist 
such men as we have described in 
obtaining situations. Now the 
mere existence of such an institu- 
tion is of itself strong evidence that 
discharged soldiers do not find. it 
easy unaided to get work. It has 
not been found necessary to: imsti- 
tute a charitable society to help 
good butlers or good glaziers to 

laces. It is only when a difficulty 
im finding something to do is ex- 
perienced by deserving persons that 
such extraneous aid is forthcoming. 
But there is more direct testimony 
than this. In the appeal issued by 
the society, the council state that 
they ‘ are desirous of assisting the 
great body of pensioners who have 
no trades, and who, from the 
estrangements consequent on their 
length of service and absence from 
their homes, find it exceedingly 
difficult to get employment in civil 
life,’ and in another part of the same 
document the council express their 
conviction ‘that officers in Her 
Majesty’s service cannot be aware 
of the difficulty which pensioners 
meet with on re-entering civil life; 
and in how many instances some of 
the best men [the italics are our own | 
are, with their families, in a short 
period after their discharge, reduced 
to a state bordering on destitution.’ 
It is not only the officers of Her 
Majesty’s service who are unaware 
of this—it is the whole British pub- 
lic, or the phrases so glibly repeated 
of the benefit to a man in after-life 
of a few years’ service might meet 
with less ready acceptance. A 
‘state bordering on destitution’ is 
hardly a satisfactory outcome of ten 
years’ good conduct. 
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Itis always difficult to prove ane-; 
gative, and it is next: door to impos- 
sible to follow the fortunes of the 
many thousand short-service men: 
annually discharged from our ranks, 
and te show by facts and figures: 
what a hard struggle to them is the 
getting bread. But it is fair to 
argue that if the best men, men: of 
irreproachable character and whose 
long service enables their officers to 
recommend them in a more unqua- 


’ lified manner than it is possible: to 


do for those who have only been 
under their eyes for a year or two-—~ 
if these men find the obstacles be- 
fore them so great, the others are 
not likely to find their path more 
easy. It is a matter somewhat for 
individual experience, but if any 
one will take the trouble to examine 
for himself, and .to see among the 
labourers, mechanics, and handi- 
craftsmen with whom he comes in 
contact, how many have ever been 
soldiers, he will not take long to 
realise that, as regards the chances 
of getting decent work eventually, 
a man had better stop at home than 
go a-soldiering. The working classes 
themselves know this well, and one 
of their great objections to a mili- 
tary life is the helpless condition it 
leaves them in on discharge. Ne- 
glecting invalids and bad characters, 
there revert annually to civil life 
from our army (roughly speaking) 
about eight thousand men, half of 
whom, at a very moderate estimate, 
are men of good character. Where 
do these men go? The Corps of 
Commissionaires engages on an aver- 
age about 140 fresh men each year; 
the Pensioners’ Aid Society finds 
places for about 300 more, and a - 
certain small number find employ- 
ment privately, as butlers, servants, 
&e. What becomes of the rest? 
They are not to be found scattered 
about through the trades and indus- 
tries of every-day life, they are not 
met with working briskly in the 
general labour of the land, they 
have disappeared, passed out of 
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sight, gone back to the stratum 
whence they came, or even lower— 
sunk down into that bed of social 
alluvium which lies sluggish, inert, 
and rotting beneath the river of 
active exertion rushing over its 
head. 

It wouldbeto kill Percy over again 
to spend many words in discussing 
the once widely received idea that 
shortening the period of engage- 
ment would lessen desertion. The 
revelations of the last six months 
on this subject have probably con- 
vinced the most ardent advocates 
of short service, that whatever else 
it may do, it does not make men 
more attached to theircolours. But 
though the fact that desertion has 
largely increased under our new 
system is now generally recog- 
nised, one at least of the reasons 
why it has done so is not very 
clearly apprehended. The extra- 
ordinary augmentation in the num- 
ber of desertions that has taken 
place in the last eighteen months is 
generally considered as an acciden- 
tal circumstance which another year 
may reverse. The causes which 
produce it lie, however, deeper than 
this. Itis in part due to the un- 
doubtedly inferior quality of the 
recruits who have latterly joined, 
and in part to some peculiarities in 
the mental constitution of those 
who form the enlisting classes, which 
it requires a certain amount of ac- 
quaintance with them to realise. 
Soldiers are curious creatures, and 
we shall never rightly understand 
them, and the body whence they 
come, till we give up attributing to 
them the train of reasoning we our- 
selves should use under any given 
circumstances, and try instead to 
view matters from their standpoint 
and with minds working as theirs 
do. They seldom consciously think 
out a question, but are rather 
moved by ideas which grow into 
them from without, of whose in- 
finence they are often unccascious, 
and yet which govern them much 
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as instinct governs animals. When, 
in old times, a boy enlisted for 
twenty-one or twelve years, the 
dominant idea before him was that 
he was settled with his regiment 
almost for life—at all events, for a 
period far longer than he ever looked 
ahead. The time when he would 
return to civil life was so far dis- 
tant, that the thought of his doing 
so fever entered his head. He 
was in a sort of groove, in which 
he would have to stop, and as he 
never thought his career could 
change, he never thought of chang- 
ing his career. He might run away 
when he got into some scrape, when 
enticed by some woman, or foolish 
from drink, butthe thought of desert- 
ing as a means of altering his con- 
dition when he happened to dislike 
it, did not occur to him. He and 
all his comrades belonged to their 
regiment for a time so long that 
they did not think of leaving 
it, much more than an agricul-. 
tural labourer thinks—or used 
to think—of leaving his country. 
But now short service, with its 
accompaniments, the transferring 
men from corps tocorps, the drafting: 
from one battalion to fill the gaps: 
in another, the volunteering to the 
army of reserve, all the many ways 
in which a man may change his 
surroundings, have produced a to- 
tally different effect. A soldier now 
never looks upon himself as bound 
to a particular regiment for any 
length of time. He has only en- 
listed for a few years, and even in 
those years there are half a dozen 
means of getting away from his 
corps and his quarters if he does not 
happen to like them. The idea that 
he can leave his battalion is always 
before his mind, and if he wishes to 
do so and cannot, at the moment 
he desires it, do so legally and for- 
mally, he does so illegally and in- 
formally. In old times a soldier 
went out, got into bad company, 
sold his clothes to stand drink, 
and deserted sooner than face the 
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punishment that awaited him on 
his return to barracks. Nowadays 
a recruit respectfully asks his officer 
to recommend him for a transfer 
in the morning, and if his request 
be not complied with walks off in 
the afternoon. To those unaccus- 
tomed to the way a soldier reasons— 
in whose head two ideas do not often 
find room at the same time—it may 
seem strange that, if a man is dis- 
contented, the fact of his being 
bound for a long time to the lot 
he dislikes should keep him there, 
while the fact that in a short time 
he will be able legally to escape 
from it, should prevent his waiting 
that short time and make him run 
away at once; but thus it is. In 
the one case it does not occur to 
him as a possibility that he should 
leave, so he does not try.’ In the 
other he’ is thoroughly accustomed 
to the thought of going, and though 
he would prefer discharge, if that 
fails him he falls back on desertion. 
To use a common phrase among 
our rank and file, a man gets ‘ un- 
settled in his mind about soldiering.’ 
When a captain of a company hears 
that, he knows that the speaker is 
pretty well settled in his mind about 
deserting. 

And now we approach the last of 
the fallacies that we have enume- 
rated—the most serious and the 
most fatal one—for it is one from 
which, if persisted in, our awaken- 
ing will come too late. The most 
treacherous of all beliefs in which 
to indulge, the reed most certain to 
pierce the hand that rests upon it, 
is the delusion that should war 
come upon us, all difficulty in pro- 
curing good recruits would at once 
disappear, and that patriotism and 
love of adventure would fill our 
ranks to overflowing with sturdy 
young fellows, vieing with each 
other who should be first to don 
Her Majesty’s uniform. On what 
ground such a trust is founded, save 
on a Micawber-like confidence that 
something will turn up when most 
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needed, and a wish to escape the 
trouble of arming ourselves before- 
hand, it would indeed be hard to 
say. Our own experience and that 
of America, the only other country 
which has endeavoured to carry on 
war with a system of voluntary en- 
listment, is directly opposed to it, 
and experience is a surer guide 
than an idle belief engendered out 
of a desire to shirk the exigencies 
of military training. So far from 
good recruits being forthcoming in 
plenty during the Crimean war, the 
bounty money—that great test of 
the willingness of a people to enlist 
—doubled in less than a year, and 
even at the advanced rate the quality 
of the men obtained was so unsatis- 
factory, that the Secretary for War 
stated from his place in the House 
of Lords, that the ‘ boys of eighteen’ 
joining were ‘totally unfit to com- 
pete with the enemy against whom 
they were sent.’ So great was the 
difficulty of replenishing the gaps 
in our battalions, that in February 
1855, at a time when trade was slack, 
prices low, and the demand for la- 
bour small, compared with what it 
is now, Lord Panmure was obliged 
to ask for powers authorising the 
enlistment of men for one year only, 
and this in order to produce during 
the year the not gigantic number of 
60,000 men. England has not be- 
come more warlike sincethen. The 
wages, the luxury, and the indepen- 
dence of the lower orders—all sworn 
foes to the recruiting-sergeant— 
have advanced with mighty strides, 
the science of war has reached a 
point when to be unready is to be un- 
done, yet there is hardly a speech, 
a letter, or a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject of our troops that does not 
repeat the parrot-cry that were 
Great Britain involved in war the 
national spirit would at once furnish 
the requisite levies. The national 
spirit which shirks antecedent exer- 
tions and trusts to oil being forth- 
coming when the cry is made at 
midnight is of the kind which, in 
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time:of imminent peril, shows itself 
ehiefly in soul-stirring declarations 
that it is the duty of every man’s 
neighbour to fight for the country. 
England’ is’ not the ‘ only» power 
which has found voluntary enlist- 
ment insufficient to meet the exi- 
gencies of actual warfare. ‘Side by 
side with our own experience may 
be read that of America.’ That 
country, which has tlie courage of 
its ideas, and which carries out large 
experiments with all the vigour and 
directness. of youth, started on its 
great war with a determination to 
rely entirely on voluntary recruit- 
ing. .. Within fifteen months from 
the capture of Fort Sumter, the 
North was offering from the national 
treasury bounties of $100, supple- 
mented by private contributions 
from different States’ and towns, 
amounting, in some instances, to as 
much as $125 per man. In other 
words—allowing for the then pre- 
minum on gold—the result of war to 
the Northern States was that, after 
little:more than a year's fighting, 
they were trying to buy men at 
about £40 per head+trying’ and 
failing, for even this price failed to 
bring recruits, and they had to fall 
back on conscription. America has, 
more ‘than England, ‘a:restless ad- 
venturous population; promotion 
from the ranks is-a greater benefit 
there than here; for the difference 
of class. which often renders it a 
questionable gain: in this country 
hardly exists on the other side of: the 
Atlantic; the pay and bounty more 
than quadrupled:. ours; and: yet, 
with all this, volunteers were not 
forthcoming in ‘the hour of need: 
What ground is: there for. hoping 
that ithis «country will cbe more 
favoured ? 

© After all, it. may -be asked, to 
what does all. this tend?» Even if 
these ideas be. fallacies, they are 
unimportant: ones; belief. or dis- 
belief in them, will not affect: the 
national policy. ‘England will not 
submit: to compulsory service, can- 
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not ‘give’ her soldiers much more 
than at present, and yet intends to 
maintain an efficient though small 
army. As’ well say, ‘1 will not 
work—TI cannot pay—and yet I in- 
tend to keep up a large.establish- 
ment.’ The ever-recurring diffi- 
culties in which the nation finds 
itself perpetually involved concern- 
ing its military strength are caused 
by an obstinate determination to 
have the results of work without 
giving work for them—to get a 
valuable article without payment, 
either in money or in kind. An 
efficient army, like everything else 
that is: good, can only be obtained 
by labour and self-denial; but labour 
and self-denial in this direction the 
country will not give. We. buoy 
ourselves up with false hopes, with 
reliance on our isolated position, on 
a policy of abstention, on the inter- 
ference of Hercules; we trust in 
anything and everything that will 
spare us the hard toil and sacrifice 
necessary to manufacture good sol- 
diers; and serve to excuse the self- 
indulgence which prefers ease to 
preparation.’ Our insular position, 
the streak of silver sea, the strength 
of our fleet, the power of wealth to 
subsidise—all these are good argu- 
ments in favour of having no army 
at all, none in favour of maintaining 
one large enough to keep up the 
behef:that we might take part in a 
Continental war, and yet so small 
and so unsupported by reserves that 
its gallantry would only cause it to 
be ‘hopelessly sacrificed in the first 
ten days. “We spend 15 millions a 
year on our Jand forces while de- 
claring that a prudent policy will 
keep us clear of Continental dis- 
putes, and a powerful navy ensure 
us against invasion. If this be 
so; it would be: better to: turn 
our, millions to other purposes. 
But af mot, if—as has: happened 
before: and may happen again—<we 
should find ourselves called upon-to 
fight for our empire, our frontier, 
almost our national existence, then 
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it will be too late to ‘realise the 
hollowness of the lightly accepted 
beliefs which have served as cloaks 
for idleness in better times. We 
cannot make certain of fine weather 
by jamming the hand of the glass 
at set fair, nor do away with the 
necessity of exertion by repeating 
that we will not undertake it. 
Like children who cry out against 
the medicine they have to swallow, 
we think that by reiterating that this 
country will never consent to con- 
scription we thereby obviate its ne- 
cessity. Shutting our eyes to the 
general disinclination to serve, to 
the fact that the attractions we 
offer are not attractions in the eyes 
of those we seek to attract; we 
hug the belief that without greater 
effort on our part; in some unex- 
plained way next year will show 
success where this year has shown 
failure. It would be wiser—far 
wiser—for the nation to sweep away 
the delusive pleasant imaginings in 
which it revels at present, and to 
recognise the stern dilemma that 
confronts it. An Englishman more 
than other men is attached to his 
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personal liberty, less than others 
is he affected by military splendour 
and military glory. Save when 
great danger menaces the land, he 
dislikes and rejects soldiering ; and 
when great danger is upon us, it 
will be too late for his patriotism 
to do aught save cause unavailing 
sacrifice. To overcome in quiet 
times this objection to military ser- 
vice there are but two ways: either 
to enforce the obligation which lies 
on every able man to share in the 
protection of the State, or to tempt 
him from the trade he prefers into 
that of a soldier, by enabling him 
to gain therein more than he can 
outside. Between these two lies 
our choice. There is no third 
course, no via media. In deciding 
ere it is yet too late, we shall do 
well to ‘hold our honour higher 
than our ease,’ and to remember 
that 


Peace itself should not so dull a kingdom 

But that defences, musters, preparations 

Should be maintained, assembled, and col- 
lected 

As were a war in expectation. 


C. G. 


Il. THE MILITIA. 


Ir is a circumstance worthy of 
note that all the great powers 
of the Continent have been over- 
taken by disaster and instructed by 
bitter experience ere they have 
consented to undergo the evils 
and incur the sacrifices attendant 
on a thorough examination and 
reform of their military systems. 
These evils are self-evident, and 
the sacrifices not only of a material 
nature. A certain sacrifice of self- 
love is involved in the voluntary 
abandonment by any nation of a 
system under which it has con- 
stantly marched to victory. The 
voice of reason is rarely listened to 
in these matters till backed by the 
crushing logic of military disaster. 


The history of Prussia, when taken 
in connection with that of France; 
offers the most striking exemplifica- 
tion of the truth upon which we 
are dwelling. How infatuated she 
was with the tactics and military 
organisation of the Great Frederic, 
till the ruin of 1806 taught her 
that they were obsolete! The 
fertile genius of Napoleon had re- 
volutionised warfare; and it was 
during her bitter sufferings under 
the French yoke that she learnt to 
apply the lessons of experience. 
The restrictions imposed by the 
conqueror became instrumental in 
founding her future grandeur, and 
by passing her population rapidly 
through the small army which he 
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suffered her to keep on foot, she 
called into existence that system of 
reserves upon which all sound mili- 
tary organisation is now based. A 
long interval of peace succeeded the 
fall of Napoleon. Prussia, owing to 
the irresolute character of her rulers 
and excessive deference to Russia, 
sank almost to the level of a second- 
rate power. She underwent the 
humiliation of Olmiitz at the hand 
of Austria, but the pericd of her 
resurrection was at hand. On the 
accession of a more resolute monarch 
the aspect of affairs speedily changed. 
A determined though overbearing 
minister preluded his audacious 
policy by forcing certain radical 
alterations in the constitution of the 
army through a recalcitrant parlia- 
ment. The result is in the memory 
of all. Austria was the first to dis- 
cover her own ineptitude ; her mili- 
tary traditions were crushed to 
atoms at Sadowa. Then France, 
chauviniste France, so saturated with 
Napoleonic braggadocio, was taught 
in turn that, would she maintain, or 
rather regain, her position in Europe 
her military institutions must be 
entirely refounded. 

To complete the cycle of the 
great Powers we need only refer to 
Russia, whose military system broke 
down so completely during the 
Crimean War, and who was thus led 
indirectly to the abolition of serf- 
dom, which has rendered possible 
the introduction within that vast 
empire of universal liability to ser- 
vice in the army. 

In this manner the reorganisa- 
tion of the armies of the great 
Powers has in every instance been 
consequent on overwhelming mili- 
tary disaster. The edifice had to be 
shaken to pieces by an earth. 
quake, ere the reconstruction was 
allowed to take place. The question, 
therefore, naturally occurs to us: is 
this an immutable law, and must 
we also be overthrown ere we take 
to ourselves the lessons of our 
neighbours? Reason almost in- 
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clines us to answer in the affir- 
mative, although of late there have 
been certain hopeful signs in high 
quarters, and the consciousness 
of the real state of our national 
forces seems beginning dimly to 
dawn upon the public. When we 
say the real state, we beg the 
question of fact for the occasion, 
and assume, as we think we are 
entitled, that this state is the re- 
verse of satisfactory in regard to 
numerical strength and the power 
of rapidly increasing it in the event 
of war. The public at large feels 
that the land forces are not in that 
condition which it expects in con- 
sideration of the millions that are 
annually expended on them. The 
press also is pretty unanimous on 
this point, and the highest military 
authority has lately uttered words 
which tend to confirm the pre- 
vailing opinion. 

What then hinders us from fixing 
on a solid basis this question which, 
like the stone of Sisyphus, seems to 


roll down hill with ever-increasing 
violence after every fresh effort to 


raise it to the summit? In the 
first place, we are unwilling to face 
the subject boldly. There is a 
secret conviction in the minds of 
all, that we must either submit to 
some form of compulsory service 
or pay very much more for our 
enlisted troops. It is thus felt to 
be an awkward and unpleasant 
dilemma for a minister to place 
before the country. The matter is 
postponed to other affairs of less 
importance; and only a statesman 
who shall command the enthusiastic 
support of the great majority of the 
nation, and can thus dare to divert 
his attention from the daily 
exigencies of party warfare, is ever 
likely to attempt the solution of 
this vital question. It is also 
probable that in the inner recesses 
of our hearts there is a sturdy belief 
that the ‘thin red line,’ which has 
overcome such desperate odds on 
many a@ bloody field, will again 
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prove its superiority over the foe in 
case of necessity. The perusal of 
a book like Mr. Kinglake’s recent 
volume tends strongly to nourish 
this pleasant but dangerous creed. 
We refuse to lend an ear to 
those who lift a warning voice to 
assert the feasibility of invasion. 
The initiative in matters of reform 
generally lies with those who, for 
various reasons, are fondly attached 
to the ancient order of things; and, 
of course, to keep in the usual track 
is vastly preferable to hasty innova- 
tion. 

‘The past overshadows our judg- 
ment,’ said M. Guizot, and this truth 
applies with peculiar force to mili- 
tary matters. The happy inventor 
of some new strategical or tactical 
trath, or may be mechanical contriv- 
ance, is almost sure to find his adver- 
saries deaf to reason and often cling- 
ing perversely to their cherished 
errors. What obstinacy was 


displayed before the breechloader 
was generally adopted throughout 
Europe, though its real efficiency 


was by no means a recondite truth ! 
Whilst the Schools of Musketry 
were gravely expounding its defici- 
encies, it was, in the hands of the 
Prussian soldiery, winning victories 
in Denmark. It was not till after 
Sadowa that the arguments of 
theorists were finally demolished 
by the irresistible logic of success. 
In minor matters we have copied 
our Continental neighbours closely 
enough. Shortly after the termina- 
tion of the Franco-German war; 
our cavalry turned out in boots and 
pantaloons instead of booted over- 
alls. After much deliberation and 
hesitation, we have abandoned the 
old victorious line formation at our 
camps of instruction, and, by 
manoeuvring our battalions in halves, 
appropriated in a measure the 
Prassian system of ‘company co- 
lumns.’ A feeble attempt was made 
by the late Liberal Government at 
the creation of a Reserve. Those 
who witnessed the representatives 
ofthis much talked of body at the 
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evolutions last year at Aldershot, 
will long retain a vivid and hilarious 
recollection of their appearance, 
which much resembled that of the 
army of Bombastes Furioso. The 
existence of a Reserve without 
penal enactments to punish in- 
fringement of its regulations is not 
to be hoped for. Removal from 
one district to another without au- 
thorisation should be made either a 
misdemeanour or an offence punish- 
able by court-martial. 

Will a great nation like this rest 
definitively contented with half 
measures like these, and renounce 
an influence on European politics 
which has mainly been exercised 
in favour of the true interests of 
mankind? It is highly improbable. 
The réle of non-intervention has of 
late years been imposed upon us 
by the rapid march of events rather 
than by any well-considered resolve 
of the nation. ‘Time is requisite 
for a transformation involving a 
change of so fundamental a nature 
as the reconstitution of our military 
system. But grant that we shall 
never again despatch an armed 
expedition to the shores of Conti- 
nental Europe, the primary question 
of self-defence still remains. The 
most grovelling worshipper of 
Mammon will admit that we require 
a home army organised upon such 
a scale as shall render vain and 
futile any scheme of landing a 
hostile force upon these shores. 
Providence has been kind to us in 
respect of our insular position, 
enabling us to dispense with the 
vast armaments which burden our 
Continental neighbours. The dan- 
ger is lest this very advantage 
and immunity we enjoy should 
prove our ultimate ruin. It, is 
doubtful whether, since the ap- 
plication of steam to marine pur- 
poses, and the vast relative increase 
in the military strength of possible 
enemies, we could offer a successful 
resistance to a combined Europe 
now as in the commencement of the 
present century. 
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Granting the bare . possibility 
of the successful occupation of 
London for a week or a month, 
what would be the consequences 
in a monetary sense? First,» the 
collapse of the entire system 
ef credit upon which our com- 
mercial system is based; second, 
the systematic devastation of half 
the counties of England ; third, the 
imposition of a war contribution 
which would in all probability in- 
crease our national debt by a half. 
If these combined burdens did not 
double that liability and add another 
twenty-four. millions 10 our yearly 
budget, we should have had to deal 
with a very moderate and easy- 
going victor. But the British 
nation, so apt at business trans- 
actions, does not require to be 
reminded of the disastrous nature 
of foreign conquest. The typical 


Briton, whom we have in our eye, 
would probably decline to entertain 
the notion of an invasion, and 
would assert that it was impossible ; 
and this perhaps 


without ever 
having given the subject an. hour’s 
attention. In war, however, it is 
safer to regard everything as 
possible, since, on examining history 
we find that the most astounding 
feats of arms were those which ac- 
coraplished that which had hitherto 
been regarded as impossible. The 
Persians in their conflicts with tiny 
bands of Greeks doubtless con- 
sidered their own defeat impossible. 
Philip. of Spain regarded, we may 
be sure, the successful resistance 
of the Netherlands as impossible. 
Did the Austrians expect in 1800 to 
see Napoleon, after having crossed 
the Alps, suddenly debouch in the 
plains. of Piedmont in their rear? 
Or,-more to the point, what must 
have been the surprise and dismay 
of the Americans when, in 1814, an 
insignificant force of British troops 
occupied Washington and de- 
molished its public buildings! 
Again, who, except. the most in- 
quiring and thoughtful amongst us, 
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five years. ago would not have 
pronounced the rapid and utter 
prostration of France by Germany, 
if not. an impossibility, an impro- 
bability verging very closely upon 
it? Thus much for impossibilities ; 
there is no such word in the 
vocabulary of a good general. 

As before intimated, we shall 
assume that all sane _ people 
desire to place the national safety 
beyond adoubt. We leave out of 
the question intervention on the 
Continent, and shall confine our- 
selves to considering the protection 
of our own shores. But, whilst on 
this subject, we may as well state 
an opinion that, for many years to 
come, and until public opinion has 
become very materially modified on 
this point, service beyond the limits 
of these isles must be performed 
by specially enlisted troops, as at 
present. What we really require, 
and without a day’s unnecessary 
delay, is such an organisation of our 
home army, i.e. of our Militia, as will 
permit of our sending every bat- 
talion of the line, brought up to a 
war footing by the incorporation 
of the Reserve, abroad, whilst the 
depéts are entrusted with the train- 
ing of recruits to replace the 
casualties caused by active service 
in the field. 

It can hardly be maintained that 
the Militia, either in the matter of 
officers or men, possesses at the pre- 
sent moment such an organisation. 
The numbers look well on paper, 
but there is a deficiency of instruc- 
tion. Nor cana body of men which 
has never been thoroughly grounded 
in the matters of drill and disci- 
pline be expected to cope on even 
terms with the regular soldiers of a 
foreign Power. We think, however, 
that a modified system of obligatory 
service might be applied to the 
Militia which would speedily pnt 
the country in possession of a nu- 
merous and efficient home army. 
And this system would be based 
on the following two proposals : 
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a/°The putting ‘in foree' the 
Ballot for the Militia, this being, 
as all know, already the law. of. the 
land. , 

2.'The obligatory service of every: 
Militia conscript raised in a military 
district, for one year, with the line 
battalion on home service ‘localised 
in that district. 

-- We shall consider these proposals 
in turn. 

The principle’ upon which rests 
the statute which legalises the’ en- 
forced service'of the population in 
the Militia is as old, indeed older, 
than the English Constitution itself. 
During the Saxon period the expeditio 
contra hostem was: an article of the 
trinoda necessitas, from which no 
land was said to be exempt. After 
the Conquest, and the introduction 
of the feudal system, military’ ser- 
vice was the paramount considcra- 
tion upon which the’ tenure of 
land was» based; and ‘itis pro- 
bable: that .it was only by repre- 
senting strongly the absolute ne- 
cessity of some system of national 
defence to’repel the incursions of 
the Danes and others that William 
the Norman succeeded in imposing 
the feudal tenure upon his new sub- 
jects. The. commutation of per- 
sonal service into 4 money payment, 
termed escuage, was the signal for 
the establishment of standing armies 
andthe consequent growth of arbi- 
trary power. After the Restoration, 
the landholders’ emancipated their 
éstates from thé feudal incidents 
at. the’ expense of the nation at 
large; military service was abolished 
and the: Crown compensated by the 
grant of ‘the shereditary right of 
excise. It is true that in a subse- 
quent: reign theamposition of a land 
tax seémed to offer some equivalent: 
for: the’ abolition: of the burdens of 
chivalry ; but»it was inadequate and 
unequally distributed, and it cannot 
be too often:repeated that originally 
the possession, or more proper] 
speaking,’ Kolding of land in this 
realm \{was! indissolubly connected 
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with its defence. When we take 
into’ consideration the enhanced 
value of land, arising mainly from 
the increase of population, and ‘the 
stake ‘also which its possession 
constitutes in the national security, 
we cannot but recognise that impor- 
tant duties in this respect should 
fall upon landholders in general. 

Nor were the less favoured classes 
of society exempt from this common 
duty. The Assize of Arms, enacted 
in the reign of Henry II., enjoined 
every able-bodied man in the realm 
to maintain arms, suitable to his 
rank and condition in life, at his 
own expense ; and Commissioners of 
Array, the predecessors of the mo- 
dern Lords Lieutenant, made their 
rounds to enforce the observance of 
these regulations. Of this law our 
Militia is the modern offspring, 
and itis thus manifest that the duty 
of personal service within the four 
seas against the Sovereign’s enemies 
is incumbent on all, and‘ has been 
so from time immemorial. The 
enforcement of the ballot for the 
Militia would be but the application 
of a law which has been allowed to 
fall into desuetude. 

The only real novelty in the 
scheme, therefore, would be the obli- 
gatory training with the line batta- 
lions. We cannot form an opinion 
as to whether its enforcement would 
meet with much opposition on the 
part of the nation; but the advan- 
tages which would be derived from 
it are manifest. It is generally ad- 
mitted that the annual period of 
training allotted to the Militia is 
insufficient to secure efficiency, 
unless the recruit has been pre- 
viously thoroughly grounded in the 
duties of the soldier. A year’s hard 
work in the ranks ofa line battalion 
(which would itself benefit by the 
arrangement) would turn out the 
militiaman a well-drilled: soldier, 
and what is more, accustomed to 
habits of cleanliness, order, and obe- 
dience to his superiors. He would 
doubtless be inferior to the - line 
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soldier of from five to ten years’ ser- 
vice; but, on the other hand, he 
would bea very different style of 
man from the present militiaman, 
and quite capable of defending his 
country against all comers in times 
of national peril. 

Moreover, we believe that the 
line battalions themselves would 
obtain from the ranks of the one 
year’s service men many a recruit 
who, having once become familiar 
with a soldier’s life, would be loth 
to quit it suddenly and return to 
civil life. Many also, after the com- 
pletion of their year, might be in- 
duced to join the ranks of the 
regular army reserve, and thus 
form a numerous and effective body 
upon which we might rely, on the 
outbreak of hostilities, to swell our 
attenuated line battalions. We feel 
assured that the measure would 
contribute in no mean degree to 
breaking down that barrier which 
seems to separate the soldier from 
his compeer in civil life, and in 
promoting that sympathy between 
army and people which is so power- 
ful a source of national strength, 
and, alas! so wanting amongst our- 
selves as matters stand. 

Another advantage peculiar to a 
national army, as distinct from a 
professional one, is this, that it is 
the most peaceably disposed of any 
description of armed force. The 
professional soldier naturally de- 
sires war; it is his trade, and on it 
depend his chances of distinction 
in life. Far otherwise is it with 
the citizen soldier. He views with 
disgust the prospect of quitting his 
home and business, for forced 
marches, and want and hardship 
of every sort. Nothing but the 
imperious voice of duty will recon- 
cile him to these necessities. He 
nourishes no dreams of glory, nor 
does he carry a marshal’s baton in 
his valise, as the French soldier is 
said to do. He fights firstly |e- 
cause of duty and love of country, 
and, secondly, because he must; 
and he hopes to return to home and 
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family safe and sound after having 
manfully performed his duty in the 
field. An army composed thus of 
rate and taxpayers, which has a 
voice at elections and a stake in the 
country, may be relied upon to take 
care that its ordinary peaceful avo- 
cations are not unnecessarily inter- 
rupted. 

The kind of organisation, there- 
fore, which would seem best to 
meet the exigencies of the country, 
is as follows: 

In the first line our regular 
battalions, recruited as at present, 
for foreign and colonial service, 
backed by a powerful reserve for 
the contingencies of war. 

In the second, for home defence, 
our Militia battalions, whose soldiers, 
raised by ballot, would be trained 
for the space of one year in the 
line battalion of the district to 
which they belong, and whose 
officers would be mainly composed 
of those who have served in the line. 

Before proceeding further it may 
be advisable to remind the reader 
of the principal arrangements of the 
military organisation introduced by 
the late Liberal Government in 1871. 
The line infantry of the army con- 
sists of 140 battalions, and these 
are divided into 70 depdt brigades, 
one regiment on home service being 
linked to a corresponding one 
abroad. Seventyrecruiting districts 
in Great Britain and Ireland answer 
to the same number of linked bat- 
talions. At the head-quarters of 
each district, or depdt centre, are 
stationed four complete companies, 
two from each linked battalion; a 
colonel on the staff commands, and 
the auxiliary forces and adminis- 
trative departments of the district 
are subordinate to his authority. 
Such are the principal features of 
the organisation lately introduced. 

The only modification in this 
system which would be rendered 
necessary by the adoption of the 
plan of passing the Militia con- 
scripts rapidly through the line, as 
a species of national military school, 
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would be the localisation, as far as 
possible, of the line battalions them- 
selves; otherwise the transport of 
the Militia conscripts backwards 
and forwards from their district 
would prove too expensive an item 
in the estimates. We are aware 
that large and important stations, 
such as Plymonth, Portsmouth, 
Chatham, and Dover, have to be 
garrisoned. But this, we imagine, 
might be carried out by means of 
the regiments localised in the ad- 
jacent counties without any serious 
difficulty. There is also the ques- 
tion of the injurious effect said to 
be exercised upon the soldier by 
too long a residence in the same 
locality. This is of course a subject 
which must be considered, though 
we do not admit that the truth of 
the assertion is at all established. 
The probable effect of localisation 
on the various regiments of the 
army would be at once to raise the 
social status of the soldier, and 
thus counteract the evil influences 
to which he is at present exposed. 
Daily intercourse with the civil 
population, through the medium of 
friends and relations, would tend 
to bring about that desirable inter- 
mixture to which we before referred. 

To carry out our plan, then, 400 
Militia conscripts might be allotted 
annually to each line battalion on 
home service for training. . And 
these it would be advisable to 
divide into batches, say 100 per 
quarter, so that the first batch may 
have surmounted its elementary 
training during the first three 
months, and have been passed into 
the ranks of the battalion before the 
next arrives. 400 to each of the 
7° battalions would form an annual 
contingent of 28,000 youths, taken 
from those attaining their 2oth 
year; and allowing for those excused 
for various reasons, such as being 
volunteers (who should, of course, 
be excused from the ballot), clergy- 
men, &c., &c. 

The service of the Militia con- 
script should be for the term of ten 
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years, one in the line and nine in the 
Militia. During the year’s training 
in. the line he should of course be 
carefully instructed, as far as means 
will allow, in drill, musketry in- 
struction, and gymnastic exercises. 
At the conclusion of his year he 
should have the option afforded 
him : 

1. Of enlisting in the line for the 
residue of his term of service. 

2. Of entering the paid army 
reserve for the same term. 

3. Of completing his service in 
the Militia, as he is bound by law. 

We think that this arrangement 
would go far to obviate the difficulty 
now experienced in recruiting the 
line, and that the rush of Militia 
conscripts for admittance into the 
line after the completion of their 
year’s training would be, we believe, 
so great that the latter would obtain 
the pick of the population. In any 
case the competition which now 
exists between the Militia and the 
line in recruiting would be most 
effectually abolished, and the two 
branches of the service placed in & 
natural relation with respect to each 
other..: 

Supposing, therefore, the yearly 
contingent of 28,000 men reduced 
by these means to 20,000, we should, 
in ten years’ time, have a trustwor- 
thy home army of 200,000 for our 
defence, less by some thousands by 
casualties, which, however, are not 
heavy between the ages of 20 and 
30. This army would be com- 
posed of soldiers whose training in 
the line had been supplemented by 
the annual Militia training of a 
month or six weeks. But, both 
with regard to Militia and Reserve, 
some penal enactment is indis- 
pensable in order to punish removal 
from a district without permission 
from the proper authorities. Fail- 
ing this, the best organised system 
of reserves becomes a farce, as the 
men may be anywhere except in 
the right place if no restriction is 
placed upon their movements. 

It may, perhaps, be argued that 
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the nation would never submit to 
these limitations of personal liberty. 
The real question is, whether it has 
patriotism enough to sacrifice its 
own convenience to the security 
and grandeur of the country. We 
believe it has; but the question is 
rarely placed before the people in 
its proper light. If public men, 
instead of dinning ‘certain stock 
phrases into the ears of their con- 
stituents, were honestly to state the 
necessity of certain changes in the 
not very distant future, the latter 
would have some opportunity of 
forming a judgment for themselves. 

This scheme would, we admit, 
involve some additional expense, 
foremost that of maintaining 28,000 
additional soldiers; but regimental 
pay, provisions and elothing form 
comparatively a small fraction of 
the 14 millions odd which the army 
costs annually. A larger and 
better paid staff of non-commis- 
sioned officers would be requisite 
for each battalion, for the training 
of so many recruits. But it must 
be borne in mind that the instruc- 
tion of the enlisted line recruits 
would devolve on the depdt centres, 
as originally intended, and it is pro- 
bable that the numerical strength of 
the line itself might be eventually 
very considerably reduced, owing 
to the formation of a powerful re- 
serve by the means above described. 

No exemption should be allowed 
from the ballot, except to efficient 
volunteers. The rich and educated 
classes should set an example to 
their less fortunate compatriots in 
the cheerful performance of this 
public duty. They might, how- 
ever, be allowed to serve as cadets 
at their own expense till they pass a 
certain professionalexamination, and 
then receive, if willing, a commis- 
sion in the Militia, or even the line. 
Compulsory retirement on half-pay 
into the Militia of all line officers 
who attain a certain maximum age 
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in each grade would much facilitate 
the labours of the Commission 
which is now seeking to solve the 
questions of promotion and retire- 
ment in thearmy. This would be 
a very unpopular measure amongst 
officers, but would conduce to the 
public benefit. It would tend also 
to stamp the Miltia with the cha- 
racter of a regular force, an army 
of reserve. When also the Militia 
had attained a high standard of 
efficiency, exchanges might be per- 
mitted between its officers and those 
of the line. 

The writer is not sufficiently 
acquainted with the actual political 
state of Ireland to offer an opinion 
as to whether this scheme could 
be safely applied to that country. 
If, unfortunately, the state of feeling 
existing there is such that it cannot 
be included in the general plan of 
national defence, a corresponding 
excess of regular enlisted troops 
must be maintained in order to 
garrison it. This would be a la- 
mentable source of weakness, but it 
is a question for practical statesmen 
to decide. 

An organisation of the national 
forces on this basis, if it did not raise 
the country to that pitch of power 
and dignity which might be secured 
by a more complete acclimatisation 
of the principle of obligatory service, 
would at any raterender it secure 
from invasion, It would give us 
breathing time to collect our forces, 
in the event of the sudden outbreak 
of hostilities. Modern wars have 
hitherto been of ‘short duration, 
when conducted by highly trained 
armies; but should they be more 
prolonged in future, provided we 
could weather the ‘first gust of the 
storm, we might safely rely on that 
warlike spirit which we still persist 
in believing has not deserted the 
descendants of those who fought 
at Crecy, Blenheim, Waterloo, In- 
kerman, and Delhi. 

8. 
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SOME REMARKS ON UNIONS OF NATIONS: 


ONTINENTAL States have in 
all ages been subjected to an- 
nexations, accomplished in many 
instances by conquest, in some by 
regal intermarriages, and in others 
by hereditary succession; and the 
annals of our own island present 
remarkable instances of unions, .of 
which the earliest was that of the 
Anglian Octarchy, for although the 
term Heptarchy is more generally 
adopted, the country was actually 
divided between eight petty sove- 
reigns. These divisions became 
united in the first quarter of the 
ninth century; under Egbert, who, 
before Alfred, was the most distin- 
guished sovereign of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Egbert had learned 
the art of empire at the court of 
Charles I., whose name as Charle- 
magne ‘ doth blend with greatness,’ 
He had there been impressed with 
the feebleness of petty States, and 
on his return, the general conver- 
sion of the people to Christianity 
favoured the consolidation of the 
separate Principalities. It is doubt- 
ful whether he ever assumed the 
title of ‘Rex Anglorum,’ and that 
distinctive appellation was reserved 
for Alfred the Great. The creation 
of the English monarchy dates from 
4D, 827, and from that reign the 
generic term Anglo-Saxon became 
merged in the prouder title—King 
of England. 

After the lapse of over seven 
centuries, in 1536, the twenty- 
seventh year of Henry VIII., the 
Principality of Wales was incorpo- 
rated with England, and the right 
to representation in their united 
Councils conferred on the petition 
of the inhabitants, who sought to 
be relieved from the oppressions of 
their chieftains. Wales, up to the 
period of its union with England, 


had been divided into two distinct 
territories, in one of which the Eng- 
lish laws were paramount; while 
the other, sub-divided into feuds 
or lordships, 141 in number, acknow- 
ledged no laws or customs save its 
own, These rival territories were 
constantly engaged in barbarous 
hostilities against each other, and 
openly protected the criminal classes, 
who, flying from justice in their own 
districts, found refuge in those of 
their opponents. The earlier con- 
nexion of Wales with England, in 
the reign of Edward I., was favoured 
by an event which the Cambro- 
Briton natives deemed a fortunate 
coincidence. Although they might 
have disdained the son of their in- 
vader .as English born for their 
future sovereign, the birth of that 
son in Carnarvon Castle on whom 
the title of Prince of Wales was 
first conferred, flattered the na- 
tional vanity, and they derived even 
pride from the reflection that their 
destined king was their own fellow- 
countryman, Although poetic in- 
spiration has, in the celebrated ode 
of Gray, attributed the extinction of 
their bards to the subjugation. of 
their soil by the ‘ruthless king,’ 
modern historical researches trace 
their decline, as civilisation ad- 
vanced, to the abolition of their 
petty princes. They. were thus de- 
prived of their favourite traditions, 
their subjects for laudation, and 
their familiar imagery ; so we may 
fairly assume that their disappear- 
ance was mistaken for their extirpa- 
tion. The subsequent Union might 
have been suggested and even pro- 
moted by the fact that the then 
reigning sovereign of England was 
descended from Owen Tudor, ‘a 
gentleman of Wales.’ The effects 
of that measure were thus described 
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by Edmund Burke, in his celebrated 
speech in the House of Commons 
On Conciliation with America.’ 


With a preamble stating the entire and 
perfect rights of the Crown of England, it 
gave to the Welsh all the rights and privi- 
leges of English subjects ; political order 
was established, the military power gave 
way to the civil, the Marches were turned 
into counties. From that moment, as by a 
charm, the tumults subsided, obedience was 
restored, peace, order and civilisation fol- 
lowed in the train of liberty. When the 
day star of the English Constitution had 
arisen, all was harmony within and without. 


‘Simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit, 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor, 
Concidunt venti, fuguntque nubes, 
Et minax (quod sic voluere) ponto 
Unda recumbit.’ 


The very same year the County Palatine of 
Chester received the same relief from its 
oppressions, and the same remedy to its 
disorders.' 


In later times the British Islands, 
by the common consent of their 
separate legislatures, have become 
united in bonds of partnership on 
terms of perfect equality, by the 
incorporate Unions of Scotland with 
England, and of Ireland with Great 
Britain. It is not our intention to 
retrace the history of those ages 
during which the northern and 
southern divisions of this island 
were not only separate kingdoms, 
but inveterate antagonists. Scot- 
Jand had learned little of represen- 
tative government from its alliance 
and intercourse with France, for 
the Provincial Parliaments of that 
country were ‘neither elective nor 
legislative. They more resembled 
appellate tribunals from the judg- 
ments of inferior courts, although 
by the public expression of their 
opinions, they sometimes controlled 
the despotic policy of an absolute 
monarchy. As compared with Eng- 
lish institutions, the Scottish were 
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more tyrannical, because they were 
more continental, and in no country 
had the feudal system in its rudest 
form been carried further. In the 
natives even of the lower class, bar- 
baric customs were combined with 
the utmost heroism and‘ the most 
devoted fidelity. The vassal ap- 
peared in the court of his lord, and 
upon his knees vowed fealty, a vow 
which was sanctified by an oath. 
In the incessant contests of their 
chieftains, they were accustomed to 
see their farms ravaged, and their 
cattle driven away in the border 
forays. So deeply rooted was the 
spirit of clanship in the soil, that 
while it was not deemed deroga- 
tory to carry off the flocks of a 
neighbour, or to levy blackmail as 
a tribute paid by the Lowlanders to 
the Highland marauders to secure 
exemption, it was beneath the dig- 
nity of a chieftain to buy or to sell. 
The Scottish king having ultimately 
become a vassal of the English 
Crown, even at a period so remote 
as A.D. 1363, a treaty of Union was 
sketched and approved of by the 
Supreme Councils of both kingdoms, 
who met in London. The minutes 
of.the conference and of the terms, 
under the title ‘Super Unione reg- 
norum Anglie et Scotie colloquium 
et tractatus,’ in Norman French, are 
recorded in the Foedera.? Repre- 
sentative institutions were then but 
very imperfectly understood, and in 
consequence the proposed scheme 
was purely federal, as the govern- 
ments of the two kingdoms were to 
be conducted by native ministers 
and native Parliaments. 

When the crown of the two king- 
doms had settled by legitimate in- 
heritance on the head of a native 
Scot, the earliest of our Stuart kings 
was solicitous for a legislative union 
between the two kingdoms, and 


? Burke’s Works, Ed. 1852, Vol. III. p. 272. 
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mentioned the design in his speech 
on the 19th of March, 1604, on the 
opening of his first Parliament. 
James’s proposals will be found inthe 
Parliamentary history of the period,® 
and were favoured by Bacon, the 
phrase vis unita fortior being one of 
his maxims. ‘England, Scotland, 
and Ireland well united,’ he declared, 
addressing the King, ‘ were such a 
trefoil as no other prince weareth 
in his crown!’ That his opinion 
was opposed to an imperfect union is 
manifest. ‘There hath been,’ added 
he, ‘put in practice two several 
kinds of policy in the uniting and 
joining together of States and king- 
doms—the one to retain the ancient 
form still severed, and only con- 
joined in a sovereignty ; the other to 
superinduce a new form, agreeable 
and convenient to the entire estate. 
The former hath been the more 
usual, but the latter is the more 
happy.’ We have thus the distinc- 


tions between an incorporate and a 
federal union early defined by the 
Feat founder of philosophic inquiry. 


o the same wise counsels Ireland 
is indebted for the plantation of 
Ulster, and to the progressive rise 
of that province, so immeasurably 
superior at this day in intelligence, 
industry, and wealth, to the other 
divisions of the island. 

The project of a perfect union, as 
proposed by Bacon, was revived in 
the days of the Commonwealth; 
and Cromwell, as Lord Protector, 
issued a decree of the 12th of April, 
1654, intituled, ‘Scotland made 
one Common Wealth with Eng- 
land,’ which provided that thirty 
North British members should sit 
in his Parliament. The Scotch, 
however, declared that they were 
too poor to avail themselves of the 
privilege or support their represen- 
tatives in the English capital. The 
same number were admitted from 


* Vol. I. pp. 1019-21 
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Treland, and they accordingly took 
their seats in successive Parliaments, 
and even in that of 1659, under 
Richard Cromweil. His father, 
while Dictator during the Common- 
wealth, had wisely established per- 
fect freedom of trade ; so long as he 
had governed, no prohibition or 
protective duty impeded the free 
transit of commodities between the 
northern and the southern divisions 
of the British Island. Scotland 
had thus ‘already experienced some 
of the beneficial effects of a union, 
such as the dominant power, while 
still compelled to treat it as a sepa- 
rate State, chose to confer. Dis- 
tracted by domestic conspiracies, 
and oppressed by their own despotic 
laws, many causes combined to in- 
duce the Scotch ardently to desire 
tranquillity and repose. When the 
countries had settled down after the 
revolution of 1688, the statesmen 
of both became alike ambitious 
of cementing that great event by 
an incorporate union of the two 
kingdoms. Commissioners were 
accordingly selected from both, to 
meet and settle the terms of the 
treaty. The appointment of the 
Scottish Commissioners, in which 
their country was described as ‘ an 
ancient kingdom,’ was in Latin, 
from an apprehension, it was said, 
that, if in their native Scotch, it 
might have been unintelligible to 
their southern colleagues, and throw 
doubt on their authority. 

The speech of Mr. William Seton, 
junior, of Pitmedden, in the Scottish 
Parliament, on the 2nd of November, 
1706, describing how he had fulfilled 
his trust as one of the Commis- 
sioners, contained some remarkable 
passages, 

I comprehend no durable union between 
Scotland and England, but that expressed 


by one kingdom, that is to say, one people, 
one civil government, and one interest. It 


* Lord Macaulay's History, Vol. III. p. 254. 
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is true, the words Federal Union are be- 
coming fashionable, and may be handsomely 
fitted to delude unthinking people; but if 
any member of this House will give him- 
self the trouble to examine what conditions 
or articles are understood by these words, 
and reduce them into any kind of federal 
compacts, whereby distinct nations have 
been united, I will presume to say these 
will be found impracticable, or of very 
little use tous. But, to put the matter in 
a clear light, these queries ought to be 
duly examined—Whether a Federal Union 
be practicable between two nations accus- 
tomed to a monarchical Government? 
Whether there can be any sure guarantee 
for the observance of a Federal compact, 
stipulated between two nations, whereof 
the one is much superior to the other in 
riches, numbers of people, and an extended 
commerce? Whether any Federal compact 
between Scotland and England is sufficient 
to secure the peace of this island, or fortify 
it against the intrigues and invasions of 
its foreign enemies.° 


History, both earlier and more re- 
cent, exemplifies the prudence of 
the Scottish nation in answering 
those inquiries by the rejection of 
an incomplete alliance, and its future 
progress has fully justified that re- 
jection. From the days of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, every friend of the 
United States of Holland had de- 
plored the imperfections of their 
Federal connection, and every ene- 
my had relied on its defects. The 
Dutch Confederation, as well as that 
of the Swiss Cantons, accordingly 
proved itself powerless to resist the 
revolutionary aggressions of the 
first French Republic. . 

Mr. Seton, who appeared to be 
intimately acquainted with his sub- 
ject, stated that ‘Scotland itself was 
formerly divided into two kingdoms,’ 
—and he probably here referred 
to a very early period in its history. 
The Romans found the country in- 
habited by the Caledonians, a fierce 
and warlike race, and on the expul- 
sion of its early invaders it be- 
came subject to the Celtic Scots, 
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who carry their pretensions. to anti- 
quity as high as any people. The 
seacoast and the islands were also 
from time to time colonised by the 
rude and hardy natives of Ulster. 
The Lowland Scotch were a distinct 
race from that of the Western High- 
lands, and are supposed to have 
descended from the Picts, who had 
themselves become intermixed with 
a Gothic colony from Norway. The 
two races long continued to occupy 
in constant rivalry all the land from 
the Friths of Forth and Clyde on the 
north, to the Tyne and Solway on 
the south. About the middle of 
the ninth century, Kenneth II. 
united all the distinct divisions from 
the wall of Hadrian to the Northern 
Ocean, under one crown, and thus 
became the founder of the kingdom 
of Scotland. In his speech, Mr. 
Seton also adverted to the federal 
compacts between Spain and Portu- 
gal and between Sweden and Den- 
mark, in order to demonstrate that 
they had both proved signal failures. 
It may not, therefore, perhaps be 
deemed inappropriate that we should 
briefly notice these Federal Unions 


- to which he referred as examples. 


The annexation of Portugal to 
Spain was an inauspicious precedent, 
for it was accomplished by the hos- 
tile invasion in 1580 of the weaker 
State. Philip IL, previous to his 
union with Mary Tudor, Queen 
of England, had married Maria, a 
Portuguese princess, who didnot 
long survive that marriage. On 
the failure of male issue in the 
Royal line, the Spanish monarch, 
under colour of that alliance, as- 
serted a claim to the succession, 
which he determined to sustain by 
arms, and to gratify his ambition 
for conquest. He selected for the 
command of the invading army his 
favourite minister, the ferocious 
Duke of Alva, the founder of the 





* Speech on the First Article of the Scottish Union, Ed. 1706, octavo. It will be also 
found reprinted in the Parliamentary History, Vol. VL., appendix, p. 138. 
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‘Council of Blood,’ whose name is 
to this day, and must, so long as the 
records of those times exist, con- 
tinue to be an object of execration 
throughout the fair cities and fertile 
provinces of the Netherlands. The 
career of Alva, as Viceroy in the 
south, was but a repetition of his 
previous cruel atrocities; terror 
heralded his progress, and his track 
was marked by blood, ruin, and de- 
solation. Philip was ultimately pro- 
claimed King, amid the forced and 
sullen acquiescence of the people, 
and thus Portugal became an ap- 
panage of the Spanish Crown. That 
connection was the very reverse of 
aunion, for the Cabinet of the Escu- 
rial treated the minor State as an 
acquisition won by the sword. In 
the hope of retaining their hold of 
the country, they resorted to an 
elaborate system of corruption 
through officials exclusively Spa- 
niards, who made offers and engage- 
ments which their masters after- 
wards refused to acknowledge. 
Herera, the historian of Spain, has 
declared that the revenues of the 
two kingdoms would have proved 
insufficient to fulfil these deceptive 
promises. Portugal had acquired, 
by the discoveries of her navigators 
and the enterprise of her seamen, 
rich possessions in the East. Her 
annexation to Spain entailed upon 
her the hostility of other European 
States, and her distant settlements 
were threatened by foreign Powers, 
So completely had her resources 
been devoted to objects exclusively 
Spanish, that her galleons full of 
treasure were captured by corsairs 
at the very entrances of her har- 
bours.° This abject state of subjec- 
tion (not truly a union of any kind) 
became at length unendurable, and 
led to a general revolt. It was 
destined to be terminated in the 
reign of Philip IV. by the decisive 
battle of Montes Claros, a victory 
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mainly achieved by a foreign legion, 
composed in a great measure of 
English volunteers. They were on 
that day led by the heroic Frederick, 
Count Schomberg, afterwards so 
famous as the lieutenant of our 
William III. during his war in Ire- 
land. Raised by William to ducal 
rank, he fell, full of years and 
honours, at the memorable passage 
of the river Boyne, in 1690. 

Spain was indebted for her great- 
ness in days long past when she 
was truly great, to the union of the 
distinct kingdoms of Aragon and 
Castile, as well as of her present 
province of Navarre, also formerly 
a petty kingdom, under one sceptre. 
Modern Spain, long distracted by the 
horrors of civil war, shocked at 
the atrocities of Carlist pretenders, 
and disgusted at the incapacity and 
inertness of her national generals, 
now anxiously desires repose and 
peace. Rejecting an Italian, and 
disclaiming a German sovereign, 
the project of an Iberian Union 
has been revived, which would 
unite the two countries of the 
great European peninsula under one 
crown; but this consummation, al- 
though a possible, does not, accord- 
ing to present appearances, seem a 
probable event. 

The federal alliance between 
Sweden and Denmark, referred to. 
by Mr. Seton, is known in Scandi- 
navian history as the Union of Cal- 
mar, so called from the maritime 
town of Sweden on the Baltic, 
where the treaty was concluded 
and signed. That compact, which 
was purely federal, dates from 
A.D. 1397, and would seem to be the. 
model the Irish Home Rulers are 
disposed to imitate. The foreign 
historian of the period has declared 
that the measure which principally 
related to the election of a common 
sovereign was in its disastrous con- 
sequences the origin of the wars 
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which existed for upwards of a cen- 
tury between the two countries.” The 
third and most important article, 
which related to civil rights, pro- 
vided that each nation should pre- 
serve its own laws and senate, but 
that the subjects of either State 
should be reputed as foreigners by 
that in which they were not born. 
The arrangements, political as well 
as social, have found but little favour 
with native authors, ancient or 
modern, and it is described by Geijer 
(in his history of the Swedes) as 
a hasty and imperfect work, con- 
cluded without the assent of the 
kingdoms. We learn also from the 
same authority that it was sub- 
scribed by only seventeen barons, who 
were suspected of a design to parcel 
out Sweden between themselves, 
and so little were its terms known 
in that country that among the 
records of Swedish claims on Den- 
mark in 1435 was a demand that 
Sweden should be correctly in- 
formed respecting the purport of 
the Act of Union. The crown 
under the treaty had settled on 
Christian II., King of Denmark, 
who had married Isabella, daughter 
of Philip I., King of Castile, and 
sister of the Emperor Charles V. 
Born a Dane, and relying on his 
vast alliances, he treated the secon- 
dary kingdom as a subject State. 
The usurpations and oppressions of 
his favoured fellow-countrymen who 
trampled on the Swedes as foreign- 
ers, rendered the connection at 
length intolerable, and the Federal 
Union was finally determined in 
1523, after an endurance of 126 
years, by the heroism of Gustavus 
Vasa. His accession to the Swe- 
dish crown, as Gustavus I. was 
hailed as the liberation of his coun- 
try, and the extinction of feudal 
servitude. 

To return to Scotland,—the pro- 
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moters of the union between that 
country and England, amongst 
whom the great Lord Somers was 
one of the foremost, hoped that by 
the more intimate association of dis. 
tinct races, and the introduction of 
the more civilised institutions and 
merciful laws of the southern king- 
dom, the consolidation of the two 
nations into oie people would after 
a time be accomplished. The lan- 
guage of the measure of 1707 was 
far from assuming or dictatorial, 
and its policy may be described in 
the subsequent language of the Great 
Lord Chatham, as ‘the infusion of 
new health and blood into the Con. 
stitution.’ The opposition to its 
passing was, however, general in 
the country that was destined to 
receive from it the most essential 
benefits. While the populace, in- 
flamed by fanaticism, exhibited 
their hostility in tumultuous out- 
rages, the press teemed with denun- 
ciatory pamphlets, in which the 
writers appealed to every religious 
and national prejudice. The Scot- 
tish Peers, with their Jacobite pre- 
dilections in favour of the Stuart 
dynasty, were opposed to any 
change in the hereditary succession 
of the peerage, and were appre- 
hensive that the measure, by ce- 
menting rival interests, would tend 
to establish the Revolution on a 
firmer basis. Amongst the predic- 
tions of impending ruin, those of 
Lord Belhaven, in the Scottish Par- 
liament, were perhaps the most 
emphatic. He assured the people 
that in future ‘ the artisan would be 
drinking water instead of ale, and 
eating his saltless porridge,’ ‘ while 
the laborious ploughman would see 
his corn spoiling upon his land, 
‘cursing the day of his birth, and 
dreading theexpense of his funeral !’ 
The second article of that Union is 
the Act of Settlement under which 


* Revolutions de Suede, par l Abbé Vertol, Vol. I. p. 26. 
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her Majesty derives her title to the 
united crowns. Immediately after 
the passing of that statute, Lord 
Somers insisted on the abolition of 
the Scotch Privy Council, which, so 
long as it was permitted to exist, 
would have proved a barrier to a 
cordial union. The rancour of op- 
position did not subside when the 
legislatures of the two countries 
had ratified the measure, and it 
had become the law of both. Mr. 
Hallam, in his Constitutional History, 
states that ‘ An attempt to dissolve 
the Scottish Union by the united 
Parliament itself was made in a very 
few years, and not very decently 
supported by the Whigs against the 
Tory Ministry.* To that attempt 
Lord Bolingbroke thus alluded, in a 
letter of May 29, 1713, addressed 
from Whitehall to the Duke of 
Shrewsbury: ‘The Scotch, both 
Lords and Commons, are in a high 
mutiny ; they intend to move in our 
House, on Monday, to dissolve the 
union. You may be sure that all 


those whose spirits are naturally 


turbulent and restless, all those who 
have languished under expectation, 
and all those who have any personal 
resentment, will take the occasion 
to add to the cry. A call of the 
House is ordered below stairs; and 
above, we shall, I believe, ground on 
their motion a Bill to make it high 
treason by any overt act to attempt 
the dissolution of the Union!’ The 
design was abandoned, probably in 
consequence of the firm determina- 
tion shown by the Ministry. Few 
will differ from the opinion of Lord 
Macaulay, who was himself con- 
nected with Scotland by ancient 
lineage and more recent ties of 
affinity, that the final consumma- 
tion of the measure ‘has indeed 
been a great blessing both to Eng- 
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land and to Scotland.’ ‘But there 
can be no doubt that a religious 
union would have been one of the 
greatest calamities which could 
have befallen either kingdom. It 
has been a blessing because, in con- 
stituting one State, it left two 
churches.’!° 

The outbreak of 1715 was purely 
dynastic, in the hope of placing 
the son of James II., the lineal 
descendant of the Scottish line of 
Stuart, on the throne. That ad- 
venturer, known as the First Pre- 
tender, conscious that the Union 
was becoming popular, erased from 
his manifesto claiming the crown 
the paragraph which promised its 
dissolution.'' An assurance that he 
would submit the question ‘to a 
free and independent Parliament,’ 
was accordingly substituted for that 
passage. One of the earliest con- 
ciliatory movements of the United 
Legislature was the abolition, by 
the statute of the 7th of Anne, of 
torture in Scotland, where it had 
been previously legalised. 

The Irish Home Rulers, as one of 
the special grievances of that coun- 
try, assert that the right to bear 
arms has never been denied to the- 
subjects of any free State, but the 
assertion only proves their unac- 
quaintance with even ‘the house- 
hold words’ of history. Among 
the precautionary measures of paci- 
fication which that outbreak of 1715 
rendered essential, was a general 
disarming of the clans, imposing 
heavy punishments, even that of 
transportation, on those guilty of 
appearing in arms. Compensation 
being provided for the well-affected 
on resigning those arms which they 
held, it was found that obsolete 
weapons were imported from Hol- 
land in order to draw the bounty. 





* Vol. IIT. p. 336. 
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An Act, the preamble of which 
declared that ‘many persons com- 
mit robberies and depredations, and 
opposed the due execution of 
justice,’ was passed in 1725, fora 
general disarming of the High- 
landers. That law provided for the 
summoning of every clan at a fixed 
time and place, there to surrender 
their arms. Other precautions 
were also adopted for the protec- 
tion of life and property by the 
erection of square towers, resem- 
bling the old feudal castles, in the 
remote glens, in which guards were 
placed, who possessed the powers 
and performed the duties of our 
modern police.!? 

The conflict of 1745 forms an im- 
portant era in the post-Union his- 
tory of Scotland. The British Minis- 
try felt themselves constrained in 
1748 to introduce a further legisla- 
tive measure for disarming the clans, 
to which was added a prohibition 
of their peculiar costume. That law 
contained provisions for enforcing 
searches for arms within the High- 
land districts, and imposed penalties 
on those who, being summoned, re- 
fused to give them up, or endea- 
voured to conceal them. It went 
even much further, for it autho- 
rised imprisonment on any but sol- 
diers who should wear ‘the plaid, 
philebeg or little kilt, trews and 
shoulder belts,’ while the tartan 
was prohibited for ‘ great and upper 
coats.’ With these precedents, can 
the Home Rulers complain that the 
Imperial Legislature has placed re- 
strictions on the possession of fire- 
arms in the hope of rescuing Ireland 
from the stigmaof agrarian murders, 
and the incursions of ‘ Fenians,’ who 
learned their use in the furious civil 
war in America? That the policy of 
disarming proved successful, we have 
the authority of Samuel Johnson, 
who visited the Hebrides in 1773, 
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and who attributed the tranquillity 
of the Highlands to that legislation. 
According to him, ‘ the last law, by 
which the Highlanders are deprived 
of their arms, has operated with 
efficacy beyond expectation.’ 

The United Parliament, while 
thus engaged with pacific views, in 
preventive measures for the sup- 
pression of predatory outrages, also 
extended to Scotland some of the 
most valuable of our English in. 
stitutions. Measures were passed 
providing for the independence of 
the judges, who had been invariably 
landed proprietors, and the intro- 
duction of juries in civil cases. The 
property of the country had been 
up to that period under the exclu- 
sive control of the judicial autho- 
rities, or rather of the Ministers by 
whom they were appointed, and at 
whose will they were removable. 
Scotland is also indebted to the 
British Legislature for the abolition 
of ‘the Heritable Jurisdictions,’ 
which one of our highest English 
authorities of Scottish birth, Lord 
Campbell, has thus described : 


The relation of lord and vassal, which 
elsewhere is consistent with personal and 
civil freedom, amongst the natives ap- 
proached that of master and slave. Almost 
every manor or barony was a little inde- 
pendent state, subject to the most arbitrary 
laws, or rather to no law, except the will of 
the petty tyrant, called the laird or chief. 
He had the power of life and death under 
a grant of fossa et furca,’ or ‘ pit and gal- 
lows ;’ and for lack of evidence to convict a 
prisoner of theft, it was enough to urge 
that ‘the young laird had not yet seen a 
man hanged.’!* 


We can scarcely feel surprised 
that the nation was grateful at being 
relieved from so barbaric a system 
of jurisprudence. 

In the early time of the Union mo- 
ney flowed freely from the Treasury 
to purchase the votes of the Scotch 
members. Their characteristic qua- 


sy John Hill Burton (1639-1748), London 1853, p. 251. 
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lifications have been thus described 
by George Lockhart, of Carnwath, 
a high Scotch authority: ‘ Had 
these members been endued with a 
public spirit and resolution, such 
applications would have been need- 
less, but they consisted of a parcel of 
people of low fortunes, who could not 
subsist without their board wages 
(at ten guineas a week during each 
Session, which was duly paid to 
them), or mere tools or dependants ; 
it was not to be expected they 
would act the part which became 
them.’ It having been decided in 
1726 to lay an excise duty of 6d. 
on every barrel of Scotch ale, they 
at length roused themselves, and 
remonstrated with Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, the Minister, against that 
tax. He candidly informed the de- 
putation which waited upon him that 
the money was required to pay the 
sums which they received for their 
support while living in London, and 
that if they did not acquiesce in 
the measure, they must, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘tie up their stockings 
with their own garters!’ The tu- 
mults caused by the intended im- 
post showed that their constituents 
preferred the sacrifice of their mem- 
bers to that of their beer. The 
brewers even combined not to brew 
if the duty was demanded; but on its 
being reduced to 3d. they went to 
work again. The celebrated Mon- 
tesquieu, who came to England in 
1729 on a visit to Lord Chesterfield, 
states, in the notes of his residence 
here, that Scotch members will not 
take less than 200 livres for their 
voices; so it may be assumed that the 
board wages were resumed after the 
commotions had ceased. But the 
quality of the representation im- 
proved with the prosperity of the 
country. Submitting to her geogra- 
phical destiny as annexed to Eng- 
land,and relying on her seaboand ad- 
vantages, as presenting many points 
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of contact with the world of com- 
merce, Scotland since that period can 
boast of a progressive advance in ci- 
vilisation and wealth, for which his- 
tory scarcely furnishes a parallel. 
That advance may be seen in the 
improved fertility and agricultural 
products of her soil, in the industry 
and self-reliance of her inhabitants, 
in the growth and magnificence of 
her cities, in the intellectual and 
literary superiority of her sons, in 
the prudent but manly independence 
of her representatives, in the con- 
stant expansion of her shipping and 
her manufactures, and in the range 
and magnitude of her commercial re- 
lations. These varied results may 
in a great measure be traced to 
that union, which entitles her to 
merge her ancient but narrow name 
in the prouder title of Great Britain. 

Those who profess or pretend to 
be Federalists are dazzled and 
deluded by the representations they 
have received of the Governmental 
systems prevailing in the United 
States of North America, and in 
the ancient kingdom of Hungary. 
Their institutions are wholly in- 
applicable to the position as well 
as to the condition of these islands, 
and a few passing remarks may 
perhaps tend to dissipate that 
mental mirage in which distant 
objects present themselves to the 
vision of innovators. The union of 
the North American States, thirty- 
four in number, comprises an area 
nearly equalling in extent that of 
Continental Europe, so that dis- 
tinct State Legislatures are as es- 
sential for administrative purposes 
as separate Governments in the 
several countries of our continent. 
American citizens allow that our 
Puritan ancestors were the founders 
of their race, that their cities were 
peopled by settlers from England, 
among whom were the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and that they brought with 


“ The Lockhart Papers (London, 1817), Vol. II. pp..139, 140. 
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them a devoted attachment to the 
principles of freedom. They ac- 
knowledge that they inherit from 
us our laws, and that they find in 
our literature models of deep 
thought, of high conception, and 
of exquisite composition. Adopting 
our language and our laws, the ex- 
ample of England has been their 
guide in all the struggles of their 
adventurous career towards the 
liberty they have won, and in the 
establishment of their representa- 
tive constitutions. The first colonial 
charter granted by the British 
Crown to planters on that conti- 
nent was in 1606; and while it en- 
trusted superintendence to a local 
council, it reserved to the mother 
country absolute legislative au- 
thority.'® That'charter was prepared 
by Bacon, and the form having been 
adopted in thefuture patents, became 
the model of colonial administration, 
as well as of the State arrangements 
of the future Federal Union. The 
Declaration of Independence adop- 
ted the policy of the Union of Great 
Britain by uniting the members of 
all the States as ‘ one people.’ An 
inquiry into the early history and 
rise of that great western Union 
would far exceed our limits; but 
the attempts to imitate its federa- 
tive system by the Southern Ameri- 
can Republics failed, and have at 
last been abandoned. 

The most modern experiment of 
a Federal Legislature is the Hun- 
garian Diet; but the example of 
Hungary, which contains a popula- 
tion of between fifteen and sixteen 
millions,'* with a territory exceeding 
that of the British Islands, and 
greater by more than one thousand 
square geographical leagues than 
that of Prussia,'’ is almost equally 
inappropriate to the case of Ireland. 
Hungary was a powerful kingdom, 
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and prided herself on her civilised 
monarchical constitution, the oldest 
in Europe—a constitution which 
Ireland never possessed. There is 
no period more interesting in modern 
history than that in which 


The Queen, the beauty, set the world in 
arms, 


when Maria Theresa, on whom, 
under the Pragmatic Sanction, the 
Crown had descended by inherit- 
ance, abandoned by her friends and 
persecuted by her enemies, assem- 
bled the States, and appealing to 
her people, threw herself on their 
protection. The ancient regalia in 
which she then presented herself 
are religiously preserved in the 
Palace she occupied at Buda, where 
they are regarded by the Magyars 
with superstitious reverence. The 
leaders of the Hungarian Revolution 
in our times early proclaimed that 
their design was to restore the 
national constitution ; but the poli- 
tical as well as the social condition 
of the country demanded further 
organic changes. The kingdom had 
been too long treated as a Palatinate 
by the House of Hapsburg, and the 
difficulty was acknowledged of 
bringing into harmonious action the 
heterogeneous and distant elements 
which composed the Austrian Em- 
pire. The Hungarians were sub- 
jected as dependants to the oppres- 
sions of the feudal nobles, who 
comprised the princes, prelates, and 
barons, all of whom lived by the 
exactions they enforced. These con- 
stituted the sole landed proprietors, 
while the peasants barely existed in 
an abject state of serfdom on their 
estates. There was a labour rent 
by which the tenant was compelled 
to work one hundred and four days 
in the year for the lord of the soil, 
but that rent was reduced to fifty- 


* Bancroft’s History of the United States, Vol. I. p. 122. 


* La Hongrie et les Slaves. 
17 Ibid. p. 116. 


Bruxelles 1860, p. 65. 
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two days if he brought his team of 
oxen. A ninth of the produce of 
the land was extorted from the serf, 
while the Church claimed its tenth. 
The mass of the population, desig- 
nated ‘ Misera plebs contribuens,’ 
bore all the taxation, andexclusively 
served as soldiers for the minority. 
The Declaration of Independence 
pronounced by the United Diet 
held at Debreccin, on April 19, 
1849, in its ninety paragraphs of 
accusations, arraigned the House of 
Austria of high crimes, including 
perfidies and even perjuries against 
the liberties of Hungary. Her in- 
dependence was ultimately achieved 
by the valour and heroism of her 
people on many bloody and fiercely 
contested fields. But sufficient time 
has not yet elapsed to enable us to 
predict the indissolubility of that 
Federal Union. 

The modern policy of centralisa- 
tion has induced all highly civilised 
States to promote new, as well as 
to preserve existing Unions. The 
political divisions of the ancient 
Ausonian soil have been, after centu- 
ries of subjection, happily concen- 
trated in the new kingdom of Italy, 
with every prospect of that country 
again attaining rank amongst na- 
tions. The adoption of Rome, the 
ancient capital in the era of Roman 
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supremacy, as the modern seat of 
government, may, notwithstanding 
fierce antagonisms, yet prove to 
be the seal of its destined 
unity. The minor Germanic Prin- 
cipalities freely associated them- 
selves under the German Empire, 
and that association enabled their 
common Fatherland not only to 
repel but to retaliate on their most 
formidable foe; and we see France 
mourning in sullen but resentful 
silence the severance of her ter- 
ritory by the fortune of war, in a 
contest which she provoked and 
commenced. The treasure and 
blood of American citizens have 
been profusely spent in defeating 
an unnatural attempt to detach 
the Southern States from the ge- 
neral federation. We have our- 
selves recently placed our vast and 
distant dominion of British India 
in the East under the direction and 
control of the Supreme Government 
of Great Britain. The true princi- 
ples of independence have never 
yet become acclimatised in Ireland; 
no country in the world is so little 
fit to be left to itself; and all wise 
and good men must combine to 
discourage any disuniting measure, 
as.a calamity for both islands, and 
chiefly for the lesser and poorer 
one. 
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CLEVELAND. 


HE history of the several divi- 
sions of England—of the shires 

and counties, and still more of the 
hundreds and parishes—has yet to 
be thoroughly traced. How they first 
arose, how they came to be enclosed 
within their present limits, and why 
they vary as they do in different 
parts of the country, are all ques- 
tions difficult of answer, because in 
many cases the evidence is very 
obscure ; but all deserving the 
most careful investigation. The 
very foundations of history are 
sometimes to be traced in the forma- 
tion of such districts. This is plain 
enough in the names of many of the 
larger divisions. Essex, Sussex, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, tell us at once 
who were the people that founded 
them, and indicate that the ancient 
kingdoms or communities have 
passed into the more modern coun- 
ties. But every shire, and every 
lesser division, has its tale to tell, 
if we were only able to interpret it. 
And here and there in England 
there still remain certain districts 
which, although neither shires nor 
counties, are yet sufficiently large 
to have been so classed, had not 
some special circumstances pre- 
vented; and which retain names of 
their own, sometimes more ancient 
than that of the shire in which they 
are found, and altogether indepen- 
dent of it. For the most part such 
districts are imbedded, as it were, 
in the larger shires, as Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire. Lindsey, Holder- 
ness, Craven, and Cleveland, all 
indicate by their isolation that they 
have a history of their own, that 


they belong, in character, at least, 
though not always by antiquity of 
name, to tribal or geographical 
divisions of greater antiquity than 
the shires of which they now form 
a part. They have their counter- 
parts throughout Germany and the 
Low Countries, almost everywhere, 
indeed, in Europe, for their limits 
are generally marked out by some 
natural formation or peculiarity, 
which has necessarily influenced 
their history and fortunes.' Craven 
(Craig-vaen—the stony or rocky 
country), is as much a natural dis- 
trict as Brabant (Brakebant—the 
ban or division of the woods); and 
so Cleveland, the ‘land of cliffs,’ 
has, as anyone at once sees, who 
passes across it, a special outline 
and character which must have 
given it a natural isolation long be- 
fore it received its present name, and 
before the great group of lesser divi- 
sions became collectively known 
as ‘ EKoferwicscire’ — Yorkshire.’ 
Yorkshire, more than any other 
county in England, is made up of 
such lesser shires—Richmondshire, 
Howdenshire, Allertonshire, and the 
rest. Some of these, as we know to 
bethe case with Richmondshire, may 
be of later date than the Norman 
Conquest, but others may represent 
very ancient independent commu- 
nities, such as that small British 
‘kingdom’ of Elmete, a portion of 
the country stretching west from 
Leeds, which remained for some 
time a sort of primitive island, in 
the midst of a sea of English settle- 
ments. 

Cleveland proper comprises all 


' Kent, if Dr. Guest is right in referring it to the British ‘Caint ’—the open country 


—is a name and division of the same character as Cleveland. 


But the Caint of the 


British period must have been confined to the open downs and coasts of North and 


West Kent. 
Andredesweald. 


The weald was then a portion of the great forest afterwards known as the 


* The name Eoferwicscire first occurs in a Charter of the Confessor's (Kemble, vi. 203). 
The ancient Deira, which embraced the whole of Northumbria, south of the Tees, had 
by that time been permanently separated from Bernicia, i.e. Durham, and the country 


north of it. 
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that portion of north-east York- 
shire which, stretching inland from 
the ‘ Whitby Strand,’ as it is called, 
contains the whole of the dale 
country as far as what is known as 
the vale of Mowbray—a modern 
name for the northern portionof the 
great central valley or plain which 
divides the county—besides the nor- 
thern coast, from the mouth of the 
Tees back againto Whitby. These are 
the natural boundaries of the dis- 
trict. According to a local belief, 
Cleveland is conterminous with the 
Wapentake of Langbaurgh, or Lang- 
barf, so named from a long, low hill 
which was probably the gathering 
place of the men of the Wapentake. 
But this division is certainly of 
later date than the more general 
name; andalthough the boundaries 
of Cleveland may have been at first 
somewhat indefinite, there are, be- 
yond doubt, certain natural limits 
to which they would gradually ex- 
tend themselves. 

The name is more or less ap- 
plicable to the whole district; but 


it was, in all probability, first sug- 
gested by the great cliff bulwarks 


that guard the coasts. Such 
a rock wall as that of Boulby, 
the loftiest of all English sea cliffs, 
towering to a height of 660 feet 
above the shore, must have been 
not a little impressive to those An- 
glian or Danish settlers who first 
found their way across the ‘ hazy 
sea,’ from the low shores of Jutland 
or of Friezeland, It is to such first 
comers that the name is due, and, in 
all probability, to the Anglians who 
first colonised the country, though 
we find it for the first time under its 
Northern form—Kliflénd—in the 
Saga of Harald Hardrada, where, in 
the story of the great expedition to 
England, which ended in the battle 
of Stamfordbridge (September 25, 
1066), -it is told how the king, sail- 
ing south from the Orkneys, ‘first 
made the coast of England at the 
part which is called “ Klifiénd,” and 
all fled before him. . . . Then the 
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king facedsouth to ‘‘Skardaborgar”’ 
(Scarborough).’ This seaboard of 
Cleveland is sufficiently striking. 
The name, as first given, no doubt 
applied to the cliffs of Robin Hood’s 
bay, and to the sea-wall beyond it 
as faras Whitby; no less than to 
the coast stretching thence to the 
Tees’ mouth. This tract contains 
the grandest coast scenery in Eng- 
land, except that of Devonshire 
and Cornwall. Some of the cliffs 
are, as has been said, loftier than 
those of the West; and in sailing 
beneath them, the broken under- 
cliff, the burn-mouths that here 
and there open to the sea, and the 
strange fishing hamlets, with their 
houses niched into the rocks, and 
sometimes almost clinging like 
martins’ nests to the face of it, are 
seen to form constantly changing 
scenes of a picturesque character 
very peculiar, differing altogether 
from that of the southern and 
western coasts, and more resembling, 
perhaps, the north-east corner of 
Scotland than any other part of 
Britain. 

To this coast and to the com- 
paratively flat district immediately 
at the back of it, we must re- 
turn. It contains the vast iron- 
works of North Yorkshire, and the 
best of the iron-stone quarries. 
Within a wonderfully short space 
of time, it has become one of the 
most active scenes of manufacturing 
labour in this country, and the town 
of Middlesbrough has arisen with a 
rapidity almost American. The face 
of the country has here been greatly 
changed. The smoke of huge fur- 
naces stains the sky; the railway 
trains flash along by the sea, or 
under the hill-sides, and the old 
solitudes are solitudes no longer. 
But the inland country—the mass 
of hills and dales that beckons 
into its recesses, so invitingly, the 
wanderer from Whitby or from Salt- 
burn—is one of those primitive 
districts which almost defy change, 
and which, by their antique rough- 
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ness, and wide, uneuclosed freedom, 
carry us back to earlier days, and, 
like the lonely thorn of Ettrick, 
suggest the various scenes witnessed 
by them through the passing cen- 
turies, themselves unaltered. 
Cleveland, wild and lofty as it is, 
is not a region of great mountains. 
It is not so grand, and is certainly 
not so well known, as that western 
side of Yorkshire, the country of 
the scaurs and the caves, of Ingle- 
borough and Penyghent, whose 
praises Wordsworth was always 
ready to repeat, and which, at least 
in its grander scenes, he declared 
had ‘never disappointed him.’ But 
this north-eastern corner has a 
character of its own that impresses 
itself strongly on all who make 
themselves really acquainted with 
it—which Wordsworth never did, 
although, as his fine sunset sonnet 
from the Hambledons shows, he 
passed once, at any rate, along its 
bordering hills. The land gradually 
rises from the coast till it attains a 
height of nearly 1,500 feet. It is 
broken into great waves of moor, 
sometimes comparatively level, but 
frequently sending up heads and 
‘howes’ ofconsiderable elevation, and 
intersected by the long winding dales 
that form the special feature of the 
district, and in which are found, not 
the earliest traces of human life in 
it, but the most ancient settlements 
within the historical period. The 
high moors are generally covered 
with heather, often thick and tall 
enough to be worthy of the Scottish 
highlands, and, in due season, 
lighting up the whole wild land- 
scape with a purple glow. Here 
are the foundations of hut villages, 
and the numerous grave. mounds 
and barrows, so many of which have 
been examined by Canon Green- 
well and Mr. Atkinson, and which 
have revealed the existence of an 
extensive population on all these 
moors at some period of antiquity 
so remote — for the discoveries 
which have been made in the 
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barrows point for the most part to 
an age which knew nothing of 
metal—that it cannot safely be 
estimated. There is something 
strangely exciting to the imagina- 
tion in these solitary green hillocks, 
half overgrown with heath and 
rushes, sometimes showing traces 
of having been disturbed by ‘trea- 
sure seekers’ in ancient days, yet 
still distinctly marked, and some of 
them, at any rate, still retaining 
within their recesses the urns and 
the stone weapons of the men who 
once hunted the wolf and the wild 
ox, and, it may be, the reindeer, over 
the same moorland heights which 
still look down upon their tomb- 
mounds. 

This upper country can have 
changed but little since even ‘the 
glacial period. There may have 
been greater alteration in the dales. 
They were certainly more densely 
wooded within comparatively recent 
times; and marshes and _ thick 
coppice may have prevented the 
earlier inhabitants from settling 
in them, in spite of the greater 
degree of shelter. To the mo- 
dern tourist, who after crossing a 
wide tract of treeless moor, finds 
himself all at once on some head- 
land of rock, overlooking the quiet, 
green, tree-dotted dale at his feet, 
the contrast not a little enhances 
the charm of cultivation, impressed 
as it is by all those evidences of 
long-continued care, struggling with 
the difficulties of a wild country, 
which, in Southey’s words, ‘ give a 
human character to the solitude.’ 

Each of these dales—Rosedale, 
Bilsdale, Farndale, Westerdale— 
has its own special features, though 
there is, of course, a general like- 
ness. Each has its ‘ gills’ running 
up into the high moor at the dale- 
head, wooded here and there, with 
their birch-trees and hollies dying 
away into the moorland ; and each 
has its scaurs of grey rock pro- 
jecting from steep sides or banks 
of heather, that seem to protect the 
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scattered homesteads nestling be- 
low. Through each dale winds and 
dashes a true mountain stream, 
‘troutful’ as the most eager dis- 
ciple of Walton can desire, giving 
life to the green meadows and pas- 
tures that mark its course. Each 
dale has its one larger hamlet, 
gathered about the little church— 
generally of great antiquity—whose 
tower rises from among clustering 
ash-trees and sycamores; and in 
each, often picturesquely placed on 
some knoll above the water, or on 
the edge of a sheltering coppice, 
lie ancient farms and homesteads, 
untouched as yet by ‘improve- 
ments’ agricultural or architectural, 
suggesting, in their old pastoral 
quiet, thut domestic life which 
Southey has painted in the home 
of Daniel Dove, and which still lin- 
gers in these remote corners of Eng- 
land,—that life which, in the words 
of one who knewit well (DeQuincy), 
‘is so much nobler in its stern sim- 
plicity and continual conflict with 
danger hidden in the vast draperies 
of mists overshadowing the hills, 
and amongst the armies of snow 
and hail arrayed by fierce northern 
winters, than the effeminate shep- 
herd’s life in the classical Arcadia, 
or in the flowery pastures of 
Sicily.’ * 

The constant change of scenery 
throughout these dales, and the 
landscapes—Claudes and Turners 
—which present themselves at 
every turn, with new effects and 
new combinations, distinguish them 
much from the dales of western 
Yorkshire, where the scenery, on a 
grander scale, has far more of same- 
ness. ‘Elsewhere,’ said a friend to 
Mr. Atkinson, ‘ you have to go and 
look for the views ; here the views 
come to be looked at.’ ‘I have 
seen,’ says Mr. Atkinson himself, 
writing with an experience of 
twenty-five years’ residence in the 
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midst of the finest hill scenery of 
Cleveland, ‘the brightest tints of 
gold, and the most exquisitely sub- 
dued lustre as of purple velvet, 
flung over a canvas that 
was to be measured by miles ; while 
the rose and cobalt-blues of the 
snow-covered moorland hills, and 
nabs, and steep banks, in a sharp, 
clear winter’s afternoon, are equally 
beyond the power of ordinary 
words to portray.’ The effects of 
summer colouring, on the higher 
grounds, are produced by heather, 
ranging from deep purple to white, 
by fern, and much whortleberry. 
Tn the dales we get, in addition, the 
bright soft turf, and the scattered 
tree foliage. It has been said that 
the whole of this country greatly 
resembles that between Lugo and 
Santiago in Spain, except that the 
Spanish valleys, which intersect 
the moors just as the dales here 
break the higher ridges, are filled 
with deeper and more massive 
leafage. 

Few strangers—few natives, per- 
haps,—ever witness the wonderfully 
impressive scene which is presented 
from some of the higher points of 
the Cleveland moorland, when the 
whole country is wrapped in a 
shroud of snow, glittering and 
flashing in the winter sunlight, and 
reflecting in the shadows all those 
blues and rose colours of which Mr. 
Atkinson writes with so much en- 
thusiasm. Such a prospect will 
never be forgotten, not only from its 
own exquisite beauty, but because it 
cannot be attained without some 
difficulty, nor, if the more remote 
howes or headlands are aimed at, 
without a certain amount of risk 
and even danger. And if a bright 
winter’s day on the wilder moor is 
not without its perils, the beat and 
flutter of the actual snow storm, 
the darkness and the mists, increas- 
ing the dangers of the rocky hill. 


® Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 
* Cleveland, Ancient and Modern, p. 18. 
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sides, make themselves felt in the 
lives, and reflected in the rugged 
features of those who, winter after 
winter, are called upon to face and 
to endure them. Eight hundred 
years have made little difference in 
a Cleveland winter, or in the diffi- 
culties of passing through the 
country in a time of snow. After 
the great harrying of Northumbria 
by the Conqueror in 1069, and the 
submission of Waltheof and Gos- 
patric at the mouth of the Tees, 
William returned to York by way 
of Hamelac or Helmsley, passing 
southward through Cleveland, there 
can be little doubt, by a line of very 
ancient, perhaps Roman, road, 
which traverses Bilsdale from one 
end to the other. The month was 
January. Frozen snow covered the 
hills; and the road, in whatever 
condition it may have been when 
Roman troops passed along it, was 
now little better than a rough, 
broken track through the deep-set, 
narrow dale. ‘It needed,’ says Mr. 


Freeman, following Ordericus, who 


alone has recorded the northern 
perils, ‘ the bidding and the example 
of a leader who was ever the fore- 
most, and who shrank from no toil 
which he laid upon others, to keep 
up the spirits of his followers. The 
march was toilsome and dangerous ; 
the horses died in crowds; each 
man pressed on as he could, think- 
ing only of his own safety, and 
recking little of his lord or of his 
comrade. At one point, William 
himself, with six horsemen only, 
lost his way, and had to spend a 
night in utter ignorance of the 
whereabouts of his main army.’ 


This wild, thinly populated country 
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needed but little ‘wasting’ at the 
hands of the Conqueror’s troops. 
The wasting of the outlying manors 
and parishes of Cleveland, as we 
learn from the Domesday Survey, had 
been accomplished without mercy. 

The lands of the religious houses 
had not been spared ; and sites vene- 
rable for the learning and the reli- 
gion which had once distinguished 
them, such as Whitby and Lasting- 
ham, were reduced once more to 
their primitive solitudes. These fa- 
mous houses lay on the borders 
of Cleveland proper, though both 
were within the natural limits of 
the district. The situation of both 
marks that love of wild and solitary 
places which influenced the earlier 
religious teachers—TIrish monks 
from Iona, or the first Benedictines; 
and which again led the reforming 
Cistercians to seek out the same 
tract of country, and to found their 
monasteries at Rievaulx on its bor- 
der—locus vaste solitudinis et hor- 
roris "°—in the heart of Rosedale, 
and in the remote, rarely visited 
Basedale. Whitby, high on the sea- 
cliff, like Lindisfarne and the Ferne 
Islands, indicates that the choice 
of the Irish teachers and their 
disciples, was not uninfluenced by 
traditions or recollections of the sea 
solitudes of Iona. Lastingham, 
where the first monastery was 
founded by Bishop Cedd in the year 
648, was then a place~-where, ac- 
cording to Bede, ‘ you would rather 
look for the hiding-places of robbers 
or the lairs of wild animals, than 
the abodes of men.’ 7 

Lastingham lies a little beyond the 
southern opening of Rosedale ; and 
the church, although it now con- 





5 Norman Conquest, iv., p. 307. The reading of ‘Hamelac’ instead of ‘ Haugustalda’ 
—Hexham—an impossible name in this place, was suggested by Mr. Hinde (Hist. of 


Northumberland), and is adopted by Mr. Freeman. 


William passed northward to the 


Tees by a road which must, like the other, have led through Cleveland (it is described 
by Ordericus as being only twenty feet wide), and which may very possibly have been 
that (of Roman construction like the other) which passes through the Cawthorne camps 
near Pickering, and points toward the sea near Dunsley. 

© So it is described by William of Newborough, i. 14. 


? Beda, Hist. Eccles. iii. 23. 
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tains no work earlier than the Con- 
quest, harmonises sufficiently well, 
both in position and design, with 
the recollections of primitive Nor- 
thumbrian Christianity that it sug- 
gests. The main features of the 
country have little changed, and 
the heather sweeps in great purple 
folds round the cultivated fields of 
the village—the successors of the 
little crofts first reclaimed from the 
wilderness by St. Cedd and his 
brethren. 

These religious houses, and es- 
pecially Whitby, much influenced 
the later history of Cleveland; and 
even the iron-stone, the great source 
of its modern prosperity and im- 
portance, was not left unworked by 
them, as the remains of the monas- 
tic forges and cinder heaps clearly 
attest. But the strongest existing 
evidence of the changes through 
which the country has passed, of 
its ancient colonisation, and of its 
relations to the rest of Northumbria, 
is to be found in the dialect, in the 
place names, in the folk-lore and 


proverbs of the people, and even in 
their long descended habits of life 


and house arrangements. The tra- 
veller who passes up and down the 
dales will remark (always supposing 
that he can understand the people 
at alla thing somewhat difficult 
for a ‘southron’) first of all a 
great peculiarity of tone, which is 
neither that of the Lowlands across 
the border, nor that of other parts 
of Yorkshire; and then the constant 
occurrence of words and phrases 
which will be altogether new to 
him. Many of these words and 
much of the vowel sound and modu- 
lation, seldom occur elsewhere in 
England ; but if the stranger were 
to cross to the sandy flats and shores 
of South Jutland he would find them 
again; and although a Clevelander 
could hardly understand a native of 
Jutland, it is a fact that the dialects 
(for the Jutland speech is a dialect, 
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compared with the Danish of litera. 
ture and of the capital) are nearly re- 
lated; and that many words are com- 
mon to Cleveland and to Jutland 
which have, entirely fallen out of use, 
or have never been known in more 
courtly Danish. This points, of 
course, to a Danish settlement in 
Cleveland; and it is, indeed, quite 
certain that this part of Yorkshire 
was more completely and more per- 
manently occupied by the Danes 
than any other; though, in spite of 
the existing points of resemblance, 
it is by no means certain that the 
immigration took place from Jut- 
land. The similarity between the 
dialects of Cleveland and Jutland is 
no doubt great; but the popular 
speech in the various provinces of 
Sweden contains phrases and sounds 
which illustrate the Yorkshire dia- 
lect with hardly less completeness, 
—a fact which Mr. Atkinson ex- 
plains by the remark that, at the 
time when the Danish conquests in 
the north of England were becoming 
consolidated, the original Scandi- 
navian tongue, common to the Danes, 
Northmen, and Swedes, was al- 
ready undergoing considerable 
modification, which in one direction 
resulted in old Danish, leading 
down into modern Danish; in an- 
other, into old and modern Swedish.® 
The Swedish dialects (and probably 
that of Jutland) are to be regarded, 
he continues, ‘as a kind of instan- 
taneous photograph of a transitional 
state of the old Norse tongue, the 
period of transition being not very 
far removed from the date at which 
the Northumbrian dialect began to 
assume distinct consistency and 
form.’ If this explanation be cor- 
rect, we need noé insist on bringing 
the Northumbrian Danes from Jut- 
land, with whatever closeness the 
speech of their descendants now 
finds its reflection there. 

But before remarking further on 
the local dialect and place names, it 
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will be well to glance rapidly at the 
earlier history of Northumbria, so 
that we may clearly understand upon 
what language the Danish element 
intruded itself, and what was the 
general condition of the country 
when the Danes first settled in it. 
For the history and changes of the 
earlier speech, and for the Cleveland 
dialect, we fortunately possess very 
admirable guides. In 1873 the 
Philological Society published Mr. 
James A. H. Murray’s book on the 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of 
Scotland, containing an historical in- 
troduction, in which the author ne- 
cessarily discusses, clearly and con- 
vincingly, the condition and spread 
‘ of the old Anglian or Northum- 
brian speech, and the character of the 
changes it has undergone in differ- 
ent parts of the country over which 
it extended itself. The Cleveland 
Glossary, a thick small quarto, pub- 
lished in 1868, is the work of the 
Reverend J. C. Atkinson, who is 
also the writer of Cleveland, Ancient 
and Modern, a book still in course 
of publication, though nearly com- 
pleted.’ Mr. Atkinson is the Vicar 
of Danby, a wild, far-stretching 
parish, on the Cleveland Moors 
above Castleton. His long resi- 
dence there has enabled him to iden- 
tify himself with the people, and 
thus to make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their speech, their 
sayings, and their folk-lore. He is, 
moreover, a sound and accurate 
Northern scholar ; and brings to his 
task of comparison all the necessary 
knowledge of Swedish and Danish 
dialects. Thus, his Glossary, illus- 
trated throughout by fragments of 
true Cleveland speech, in which the 
word under discussion is imbedded, 
is far more than a list of unusual 
terms and phrases. It gives us the 
life, the modes of thought, and the 
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habits of the district; and records 
many a primitive fashion and device, 
which the lapse of a few years—for 


modern changes are at last affecting: 


even the dale country—will per- 
haps find swept away altogether. 
Mr. Atkinson’s Cleveland is, in fact, 
a history of the country, well 
worked out. Its modern wonders 
are not neglected; and iron foun. 
dries, smelting furnaces, and iron- 
stone quarries find their due record, 
no less than ancient castles and 
manor houses, the ‘howes’ of the 
moorland, and the fishing villages 
along the coast. 

The rise of no English kingdom 
is more obscure than that of North. 
umbria. But at whatever period 
the Anglians first landed on its 
coasts, it is certain that after the 
time of Ida the ‘flame-bearer,’ as 
the Britons called him, who, accord. 
ing to the Chronicle, ‘took to the 
kingdom’ in 547, the Teutonic in- 
vaders drove westward or incor- 
porated the old possessors of the 
country, until at last ‘ Northan. 
hymbra-land’ included the whole 
territory from the Humber to the 
Forth northward, and westward 
from the sea to the valleys of the 
Clyde’ and the Nith. ll this 
country was occupied with more or 
less completeness by the Angles. 
The Tees was recognised as divid- 
ing the whole of it into two 
provinces, Bernicia and Deira—the 
‘Bryneich’ and ‘Deifr’ of the 
British bards—sometimes united, 
sometimes independent of each 
other. ‘After the final separation 
of the two provinces, the name of 
Northumbria was retained by the 
northern province between the Tees 
and the Forth, until the cession of 
the district north of the ‘I'weed to 
the King of Scots, and the placing 
of the district between the Tees 
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and ‘Tyne under the jurisdiction of 
Durham, left the territory between 
the Tyne and Tweed, or the present 
shire of Northumberland, as the 
mutilated representative of the an- 
cient Northan-hymbra-land.’ In 
the same manner, the present Cum- 
berland represents the territory of 
the Northern Cymry, Cymra-land, 
Cumbra-land, which once stretched 
from the Firth of Clyde to More- 
cambe Bay. It was the tongue of 
these Cymry—belonging to the 
Welsh, and not to the Gaelic divi- 
sion of Celtic—that the Angles 
found prevailing throughout all the 
district that they afterwards con- 
quered; and it yet lingers in the 
names of the principal rivers, in 
that of the Cheviot hills, and in 
those of many of the principal emi- 
nences, along what is now the 
Scottish border, and in its adjacent 
dales. But as the Cymry disap- 
peared, Anglian became the lan- 
guage of the whole country, and so 
it still remains. There are many 
dialects and sub-dialects between 
the Humber and the Forth, and 
the language has been affected by 
different causes in different parts of 
the country; but it is still, in the 
main, Anglian; and the speech of 
the Scottish Lowlands, and the 
‘provincial’ tongue of all Yorkshire 
and of great part of Lancashire, 
have this common foundation. 
Fragments of primitive Anglian, 
almost in its purity, and even of 
Anglian heathendom, crop up in 
the most unexpected and even 
startling fashion. Thus, a refrain 
of the local ‘ slogan’ of Hawick in 
Teviotdale, which when heard fills 
the burghers of that lively town 
with the wildest fire and excite- 
ment, runs ‘ Tyr-ibus—ye Tyr, ye 
Odin ;’ mysterious words, which 
nevertheless are to be interpreted 
as ‘Tyr heb us—ye Tyr, ye Odin’ 
(‘Tyrkeepus—both Tyrand Odin’), 
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and have come down, scarcely 
mutilated, ‘from the time when 
they were the burthen of the song 
of the gléo-man or scald, or the 
invocation of a heathen Angle war- 
rior, before the northern Hercules 
and the blood-red lord cf battles 
had yielded to the “ pale God” of 
the Christians.’ " 

There are but scanty remains of 
Anglian before the tenth century ; 
but judging from those which do 
exist, and from the forms subse- 
quently taken by its dialects, the 
language seems to have held a 
middle place between the Saxon of 
Southern England and of Mercia 
and the Scandinavian of North- 
ern Europe. With the latter 
(the Scandinavian) old Frisian 
had much in common; and both 
Angles and Frisians were more 
nearly related in speech than the 
Southern Saxons to the Scandina- 
vians of Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. The similarity is indicated 
by certain inflectional character- 
istics, especially the dropping of 
the final » from the inflections of 
nouns and verbs, common to the 
old North Anglian with Scandina- 
vian and Frisian, and conspicuous 
in the later forms of the northern 
dialect, which has ‘ thai luf to be— 
we wald ga,’ for the southern 
English ‘thei loven to ben—we 
wolden gon.’ 

Into the southern portion of the 
country, thus peopled by Anglians, 
the relation of whose speech to that 
of the Scandinavians it is important 
to remember, intruded the Danes ; 
first appearing on the coast, towards 
the end of the eighth century, as 
plunderers and foragers; and at 
last, after many overthrows of the 
Northumbrian ‘host,’ establishing 
themselves in the conquered district 
as permanent colonists. York was 
taken by the Danes in the year 
867; and in 875 the Chronicle 
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records the ‘ winning’ of the land by 
the heathen host, under their great 
leader Halfdan. In the following 
year it is recorded that Halfdan 
parted out (gedelde) Northumber- 
land, and that the settlers from 
that time ‘ were ploughing and till- 
ing it.’ It was the ancient Deira— 
that is, Northumbria south of the 
Tees—in which the Danes thus es- 
tablished themselves. There is 
little or no trace, as Worsaae has 
remarked, of Danish influence, of 
Danish names, or of Danish speech 
throughout Bernicia, understand- 
ing by that name the country from 
the Tees to the Forth. The extent 
to which the country was ‘ Danised,’ 
varied, no doubt, much in different 
parts of Deira. It is certain that 
for some time the Danes were the 
dominant race, that they had their 
own ‘jarls’ and rulers at York, 
and that the bringing them to sub- 
mission gave no small trouble to 
the kings of England, and always 
remained of somewhat doubtful 
accomplishment. Indications of 
their former presence are still to be 
found in York itself, and in diffe- 
rent parts of the country; as, for 
example, on the Holderness coast, 
where the church of Aldborough, 
rebuilt as it is, preserves the vene- 
rable tablet which records that Ulf 
caused the church to be built ‘ for 
hanum and for Guntharasaula ’ (‘for 
his own soul and for Gunthara’s ’), 
‘hanum ’ being the old Norse dative 
of ‘hann’ (he), a form unknown in 
all the Saxon dialects. But it 
would seem that in ail the richer 
parts of Yorkshire the Anglian 
element still remained in consider- 
able force, or that it recovered itself 
eventually, so as to obtain a greater 
prominence than the Danish, and 
to throw off from it much of the 
Danish influence by which it must 
have been affected. 

In Cleveland, on the other hand 
—a wild, rugged country, which 
the Danes may have taken to for 
the sake of its seaboard and its 
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ready communication with their 
own land—there had, perhaps, 
been little Anglian population to be 
replaced by the new comers, and 
the whole district seems to have 
remained Danish until long after the 
Normanconquest. Atthe timeof the 
Domesday survey the owners of 
land in Cleveland were almost ex. 
clusively distinguished by Danish 
names—Ulf, Torkell, Orm, Gamel, 
Suuen, and the like—and in a 
charter of Henry I., confirming 
certain gifts to Guisborough Priory, 
the names of the ‘villains’ trans- 
ferred are, many of them, equally 
Danish — Ketell, Aslac, Ingeberg, 
Turgis, Gunilda—showing that the 
‘sons of the soil’ were of the same 
race as their masters, and that the 
colonisation of the district had been 
so complete as to account for its 
permanence. The Middlesbrough 
and Airsome (anciently Arusum) of 
the Cleveland coast have their 
nominal counterparts, as Mr. At. 
kinson points out, in the Midleburg 
and Aarhuus of South Jutland ; and 
we may suppose that colonists from 
the Danish towns gave the old, 
well-known names to thenew settle- 
ments, just as the towns of the ‘ old 
country ’ have their representatives 
in New England and in Canada. 
It would seem, too, that in some 
cases @ Danish chieftain passed over 
to his new home in England, not 
only bringing in his train his imme- 
diate following of free dependents, 
but even, it may be, his gathering 
of captives, or thralls, won by spear 
and axe in remoter regions of the 
North. In rebuilding Kildale 
church in 1867 (Kildale is the ab- 
breviated form of Ketildale, Ketil 
being a northern personal name) it 
became necessary to disturb the 
ground within the nave; and it 
was then found that the medizval 
church had been built on the site 
of an ancient cemetery, the date of 
which is somewhat uncertain, but 
which had certainly been used 
during theearlier Danish occupation 
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of Cleveland. Here were found 
seven or eight skeletons laid in regu- 
lar order, east and west, with the 
head of one near the feet of the next. 
Iron swords lay obliquely across the 
leg-bones of some of the skeletons, 
the hilt being at the right hip. In 
one case an axe-head lay at the in- 
step, so that the helve must have 
reached up towards the right hand. 
There were also some daggers, a 
knife, and a few smaller objects of 
bronze. All who have seen or 
examined these remains agree as to 
their Danish character. The swords 
are of great length—some nearly 
three feet in the blade—and are 
good examples of the huge weapon 
of the Northmen, always sharply 
contrasted with the lighter and 
shorter Saxon or English sword. 
The axe is of somewhat remarkable 
form, and is, perhaps, a unique 
specimen of those great Danish 
axes which after the time of Cnut, 
who probably introduced them, be- 
came almost the national weapon of 
England. Harold wielded such an 
axe at Senlac; and, says Mr. Free- 
man, ‘the Norman writers seem 
almost to shudder at the remem- 
brance of this fearful weapon, which 
struck down horse and man at a 
single blow.’!* Here, in Cleveland, 
was turned up such an axe; which, 
no doubt, like that of Harold, 
‘mult bien trencha.” And in con- 
nection with one of the skeletons 
were found many skulls, somewhat 
irregularly distributed but close to 
the principal interment, the form 
and measurements of some of which 
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were so extraordinary as ‘to excite 
wondering comment from the work- 
men standing by.’ They were 
‘dolicho-cephalic,’ one of them 
being 7°25 inches long by a breadth 
of only 4°9 inches; another, 7°2 
inches in length by 5°25. These, 
suggests Mr. Atkinson, may well 
have been the skulls of slaves 
‘ whose birthplace had been the far 
North, or regions remoter and 
stranger still.’ However this may 
be, the discovery supplies us with a 
remarkableillustration of the Danish 
supremacy in Cleveland.'% 

With such facts as these before 
us, we can have little difficulty in 
understanding that the existing 
traces of old Danish speech through- 
out the district should be so nume- 
rous and so distinct. We have care- 
fully to bear in mind that the 
Anglian spoken here before the ar- 
rival of the Danes was related to 
the Scandinavian far more closely 
than was the case with the southern 
English ; and it is perhaps possible 
that, as Mr. Murray suggests, the 
amount of Danish influence trace- 
able in the northern dialect, as a 
whole, has been somewhat over- 
rated.'4 But the provincial dialect 
of Cleveland, although it is far 
from unconscious of the older 
Anglian words and forms, is 
nevertheless so unmistakably Dan- 
ish in its general tone, that there 
can be no possible question as 
to the amount of Scandinavian in- 
fluence here. Mr. Atkinson would 
have sufficiently shown this, had he 
merely gathered the strango words 





Norman Conquest, iii. p. 474. Mr. Freeman adds in a note: ‘I believe that, 


vividly as the great axes of the eleventh century live in description and in stitch-work, 
no antiquary has ever lighted on a specimen.’ The Kildale example is perhaps unique. 
8 A full account of these discoveries, with engravings of the principal objects, will 
be found (contributed by Mr. Atkinson) in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 
2nd Ser. iv, 52, and in Atkinson's Cleveland, pp. 81-85. 
_* Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, p. 24. Mr. Murray admits the pecu- 
liarity of the Cleveland dialect. ‘Cursor Mundi and Hampole,’ he says, ‘have more of 
such characteristics as mark out old Scandinavian and Frisian, and were strengthened 
among the Anglians of Northumbria by the influx of Danish and Norwegian settlers 
than the glosses of the tenth century; but Cursor Mundi and Hampole have little of it 
in comparison with certain modern provincial dialects of the North of England, such 
as those of Cleveland, Whitby, Lonsdale, Furness, and parts of Cumberland.’ 
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of his district as they occurred to 
him; and his Glossary, as we have 
said, is far more than such a mere 
list. What still remains to be ac- 
complished, and what would pro- 
bably throw much light on the 
whole subject, is a careful com- 
parison of words and grammatical 
forms common in Cleveland and 
other admitted Danish districts 
(though there is not one of them in 
in which the Danish element is so 
strongly marked) with the dialects 
of other parts of Yorkshire, and 
especially of Craven, where the 
Anglian settlements were certainly 
not undisturbed by the Northmen, 
but where the influence of the 
datter was comparatively small. 
The Craven dialect is for the most 
part purely Anglian. It contains 
few of those special words and ex- 
pressions which connect Cleveland 
with Jutland and the southern 
coast of Sweden. Of the Cleveland 
descriptive names and household 
terms pointed out by Mr. Atkinson 
the ‘kelds’ (springs), ‘ bottons’ 
{deep hollows), ‘cams’ (long 
ridges—‘ Cam fell’ in West York- 
shire seems to preserve this word), 
‘houes’ (barrows on the moors), 
‘houls’ (hollows), ‘swangs’ (low 
marshy tracts), ‘sykes’ (streamlets), 
‘gauts’ (narrow openings between 
houses or banks of soil), ‘stee’ (a 
ladder), ‘limmers’ (the shafts of a 
waggon—the cognate Norse is lim, 
limi, the branch of a tree), ‘ swath- 
sheep’ (old Norse, saudr, a ram), 
‘eletch’ (a brood of chicken), 
‘pike’ (a stack of corn), ‘rook’ 
(a heap, as of turves or stones—in 
South Jutland, roke); of these and 
the like some, perhaps, may have 
been common to Anglian and 
Danish, but the greater number are 
altogether peculiar, and find their 
relations both in the words them- 
selves, and in their vowel sounds, 
far more readily in Jutland or in 
South Sweden than in any division 
of the old English or Saxon. And 
when we find, in addition to all 
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this, that the proverbs and _ local 
sayings of the district are often 
common to it with Jutland, and 
that ‘what is ordinarily called 
translation is hardly requisite in 
order to enable the Clevelander to 
appreciate the Danish saying, or the 
Dane the Cleveland formula,’ we 
can hardly doubt that the farmers 
and husbandmen of this Yorkshire 
dale land are the lineal descendants 
(and that with very little mixture 
of race) of the Orms and Ulfs and 
Gamels who tilled the soil in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. The 
Danish ‘ at pladske paa soen’ is the 
Cleveland ‘t’ blash upo’ t’ seea’— 
‘blash’ meaning to splash, or to 
have to do with water as the sea- 
man has. ‘Han lever inte ved 
dévv nédd,’ is ‘ he deean’t luik as if 
he lived upo’ deeaf nuts.’ ‘HE hele 
by er boden til wrvol,’ is the Cleve- 
land ‘ t’ *heeal toon’s bodden to t’ 
burial’—the last word having with- 
in the last half-century replaced the 
old ‘arval,’ which signified the 
funeral feast. It must be remem- 
bered that, when spoken bya native, 
the resemblance of these Yorkshire 
expressions to the Danish is far 
closer than they can be made to 
appear in writing. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to convey the pecu- 
liar sounds impressed on the vowels, 
which are much the same in both 
countries. 

Tt is difficult, in passing from the 
language of the people to their folk- 
lore and ancient customs, to distin- 
guish closely between such beliefs 
as are characteristic of Cleveland 
and those which at one time were 
common toall Yorkshire, and, indeed, 
to all Northern Europe. Now and 
then an old-world story takes a pe- 
culiar form, or some relic of heathen 
days appears in a specially pictu- 
resqueand unwonted setting ; but for 
the most part the elves and dwarfs 
and trolls of the North resemble 
each other very nearly, and the be- 
lief of the Danes and Anglians was 
not very wide apart before both be- 
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came servants of the ‘White Christ.’ 
Still, when we find so much Danish 
influence in the speech, it is onl 


natural to suspect it in the folk-lore- 


and traditions of the country. Thus, 
the ‘Noe ship’ of Cleveland—the 
name for a peculiar appearance of 
the clouds, when they somewhat re- 
semble the planks of a vessel—occurs 
in the province of Wirend in Sweden 
as ‘ Noa-skeppet,’ and in both cases 
is most probably a corruption of 
‘Odin’s ship’—‘ Oden’s skeppet ’—- 
the name Odin being frequently pro- 
nouncedas ‘ Noen’ or ‘ Noe’ in North 
Scania and in Wirend. Odin’s 
‘ship of gold’ is not unknown in 
other regions of folk-lore. The ap- 
pearance of the ‘ Noe ship,’ both in 
Cleveland and in Sweden, is held to 
forebode rain, and the wind will 
blow from the direction to which it 
points. Odin, it must be remem- 
bered, was the lord of the air and 
storms. ‘ Vibe,’ again, is the Danish 
name of the lapwing or plover, the 
Scottish ‘ pease-weep.’ That name 
in Cleveland is ‘teufit’ or ‘tufit,’ 
agreeing curiously with a Danish 
folk-story in which the cry of the 
bird is represented as ‘ tyvit, tyvit’ 
(stolen), and which tells how the 
lapwing was once on a time a ser- 
vant girl who stole a pair of gold 
scissors, and when charged with the 
theft, wished that, if she had done 
any such thing, she might become 
a bird, and be doomed to fly about, 
scolding all men for thieves and 
robbers. So she was at once changed 
into a pease-weep, and, as a token of 
her offence, her tail feathers resem- 
ble a pair of scissors, and she taunts 
the world with her cry—tyvit! tyvit! 
The ‘ Gabriel-racket’ (pronounced 
‘Gaabrl’) of Cleveland is common 
under various names—‘ Gabriel’s 
hounds,’ the ‘ seven wild brethren,’ 
andothers—tothe Northern counties, 
and is a form of the widely-spread 
wild hunter legend. The Cleveland 
story is that a gentleman who once 
lived in the district was so devoted 
to the chase, and so jealously fond 
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of his hounds, that on his death- 
bed he gave orders that they should 
all be killed and buried with him, 
lest they should please others as 
they had pleased him. Asa punish- 
ment, he and his hounds are to hunt 
by night over the moors and in the 
air above them until Doomsday, and 
their cry is a warning of approach. 
ing death to anyone who may hear 
it. Inthe name of these mysteri- 
ous beings ‘ racket’ is a form of the 
old word ‘ brachet,’ a hound; ‘rakke’ 
in some Danish dialects meaning 
a whelp, the root word being the 
old Norse ‘racki,’ a large-footed 
hound. ‘ Gabriel’ seems to be iden- 
tical in meaning with ‘gabbaren,’ 
a dead body ; and ‘ Gabriel-racket’ 
is therefore a ‘ corpse-hound.’ 

The ‘ waft’ or apparition of him- 
self seen by a person whose death is 
near ; the ‘ barguest’ (a corruption, 
as Mr. Atkinson thinks, of ‘bier- 
ghost’), another harbinger of death, 
generally in the form of some large 
animal; the ‘awfs’ or elves, whose 
flint arrow-heads (awf-shot), shot in 
malice at cattle or human beings, 
are found everywhere in the houes 
and on the moors; and even the 
‘ Hobs’ and ‘ Hob-thrusts,’ spirits 
of the nature of the Scottish brow- 
nies, household-goblins,and dwellers 
in caves or in cairns, although by 
their name they should be more 
peculiar, are all found elsewhere 
than in Cleveland, and all belong to 
the stores of Anglian, no less than 
of Danish superstition. But the 
‘awfs’ have far more of the gloom 
and malice of Northern trollds than 
is to be found among their distant 
cousins, the fays or pixies of the 
Warwickshire Avon or of Devon- 
shire hill streams. They are true 
‘brown men of the moors,’ danger- 
ous and unfriendly to the human 
race, and frequent dark cleughs and 
rocky heights rather than the green 
meads and flowery hollows loved of 
the fairy queen and her company. 
Yet the name ‘ Hob’ is probably not 
unconnected with that of ‘ Oberon,’ 
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which, according to Grimm, descends 
from ‘ Alberon ’—alb being equiva- 
lent to ‘elf’—the same ‘alb’ which 
through the form ‘awb’ becomes 
at last ‘Hob.’ As for Hob-thrust 
or Hob-trush, he is either ‘ Hob o’ 
t’hurst’ (Hob of the wood) or is 
some distant relative of the ‘thursen’ 
(giants or ogres) of the North. One 
of these Hobthrushes haunts (or did 
haunt, for the elves and all their 
kin are taking rapid flight even 
from Cleveland) a cave in the Mul- 
grave woods. He spoke with the 
tongue of the district, as might have 
been expected ; and if anyone called 
on him with the words, ‘ Hob-trush 
Hob! where is thou?’ the answer 
came— 


Ah’s tying on mah left-fuit shoe ; 
An’ ah’ll be wiv thee—noo ! 


It is of one of these Hobs that the 
well-known story is told, common 
under various forms to the whole 
north of Europe, how a farmer in 
Farndale, being much troubled by 
the spirit’s pranks and disturbance, 


determined to seek another home, 
and set out early in the morning 
with his household goods in a 
waggon. On his way he met a 
neighbour, who greeted him and 
said, ‘Oh, see ; ye’re flutting ’ (flit- 
ting). The reply came from Hob 
out of the churn which stood in 
the cart—‘ Ay, we're flutting’-— 
and the farmer, hearing that the 
change would not free him from 
his tormentor, turned his horse’s 
head back to the old home. 

The old farm-house of Cleve- 
land, picturesque among its shel- 
tering trees, with thatched roofs 
stained and tinted with moss and 
lichen, is a somewhat barbaric 
domicile. Low, without upper 
chambers, with clay or rudely 
‘pitched’ stone floors, and with 
slender partitions—not by any means 

_ reaching up to the roof—between 
the living-rooms and the outer 
passage or entrance, the whole 
building differs little if at all from 
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its predecessor of the twelfth 
century. Such old houses are 
rapidly passing away in the more 
populous districts. They are hardly 
to be regretted, though it was in 
them the primitive customs of the 
people found their ancient home, 
and with their low, massy beams 
and dusky corners that the various 
festivals and ceremonies are most 
naturally associated. The year had 
its duly recognised feasts, of which 
none was more honoured than Yule, 
at which time a peculiar cake, the 
‘ Julbréd’ of Sweden, is still made, 
the Yule-candle’ is still lighted, 
and the ‘ Yule-log’ is duly burnt. 
But the many peculiar observances 
which marked the different stages 
and chief events of life have either 
passed away altogether or are now 
greatly modified. There are few 
bride wains to be seen now-a-days, 
though far within the present 
century the wain, drawn by ten or 
even twenty pair of oxen, formed 
part of the bridal procession to the 
church, always travelling, as was 
thought essential, aleng the re- 
cognised ‘ church-road,’ and never 
allowed to make a short cut, how- 
ever convenient, In the wain was 
generally placed a black chest of 
carved oak, of a kind common in 
the dales, filled with the ‘ graithing,’ 
or gear, necessary for a newly 
married couple; and sometimes a 
young woman sat at her spinning- 
wheel in the centre of the load, and 
friends laid their gifts in the wain 
as the procession went on. The 
‘running for the bride-door,’ or ‘ for 
the ribbon,’ is by no means s0 
obsolete. After the wedding the 
young men of the company, either 
on horseback or on foot, set off at 
full speed for the door of the bride’s 
new home, the first who arrives 
there being rewarded with the 
‘ribbon’ which has served as her 
garter. There is, no doubt, in this 
a trace of the very primitive notion 
that a bride is to be carried off by 
force, the most ancient mode of 
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wooing, and the modern Danish 
‘brullup’ or ‘ brudlaup,’ ‘ the hasty 
thronging to the wedding,’ is not 
unconnected. 

The custom of ‘ waking,’ or 
‘watching,’ the dead is ‘only just 
(ifas yet it really be) extinct in 
Cleveland. The Lyke-wake, or 
Late-wake, was maintained until the 
body was laid in the grave, and 
sometimes for a few days after- 
wards. The object was to keep off 
all manner of evil things which 
were supposed to be hovering for 
some time after the spirit had left 
it (if, indeed, itleft it entirely before 
the burial) round the place where 
the corpse was lying. There isa 
Swedish story of two friends who 
agreed that the survivor should 
watch by the other’s grave for three 
nights after the interment. Each 
night the devil came to the grave, 
seeking the entire body on the first 
night, on the second craving but a 
single limb, and on the third willing 
to content himself with a thread 
from the shroud, which would have 
given him the power of haunting 
the places and persons connected 
with the dead. Lights, holy water, 
anda plate of salt on the breast 
were held to be efficacious in defend- 
ing the watcher as well as the dead ; 
but, above all things, the door was 
always either wide open or carefully 
closed; since, if left ajar, some fright- 
fal shape would certainly intrude it- 
self. Mr. Atkinson believes that 
the remarkable ‘ Lyke-wake dirge’ 
printed in the Border Minstrelsy, 
and there said to be sung ‘by 
certain women’ in Yorkshire, be- 
longs in truth to Cleveland— 


This ae night, this ae night, 
Every night and alle, 

Fire and fleet and candle-light 
And Christe receive thy saul. 


The ‘ brig of dread,’ the gift of 
shoes, and the great moor covered 
with ‘furzen’ and thorns, over 
which the soul must pass before 
reaching the place appointed for it, 
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are common to all the Northern 
races, and indeed belong to the 
general stock of Aryan or Indo- 
European mythology. The cere- 
monies which anciently in Cleve- 
land accompanied the ‘arval,’ or 
funeral feast,are more peculiar, and, 
like the name of the feast itself (the 
word seems to mean ‘ heir-ale;’ it 
is identical in modern Danish, and 
in Suio-Gothic is ‘Arf6l’), may very 
well have been a Danish inheritance. 
Persons called ‘ bidders’ went 
round the parish to ‘bid to the 
burying’ all the neighbours and 
relatives ; just as in Iceland, at a 
great funeral feast, we are told how 
Thorward and Thord ‘bade all the 
principal people round, and the 
number of those that were bidden 
was twelve hundred.’ In Cleveland 
afeast was always provided. ‘Burnt 
wine’ was handed round by ‘servers’ 
in a silver flagon, from which all 
drank ; and the sex and condition 
of the dead were intimated by em- 
blems and peculiar dress. The chief 
mourners always knelt round the 
coffin in the church, the men keep- 
ing their hats on throughout the 
service. 

All these beliefs and ceremonies 
were more sharply marked, and 
have lingered longer, in the dales 
and the inland country than along 
the sea-board, though here too it is 
only of late years that they have 
begun to disappear. This district, 
lying between the sea and the hills, 
was quite as Danish as the dale 
country, ifnot more so. Witnessthe 
local names, the many ‘ bys’ and 
‘thorpes’ (which word, curiously 
enough, has undergone a precisely 
similar change in both Cleveland 
and Denmark). In Cleveland it has 
become ‘ trup,’ or ‘thrup ;’ in Den- 
mark the old ‘torp’ has become 
‘drup’), and, most noticeable of all, 
the many place-names which from 
Domesday and other sources we 
know formerly ended in ‘ um,’ and’ 
were datives plural—such as ‘ Aru- 
sum,’ now Airsome; ‘ Morhusum,’ 
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now Moorsholm ; ‘ Locthusum,’ the 
old name of Lofthouse;’ ‘ Cotum,’ 
Coatham, and the like. The ‘ wikes’ 
of the coast, too, tell their own story 
—narrow inlets, whose nameis iden- 
tical with the Northern ‘vig,’ a 
creek, whence the name ‘ vikings,’ 
given to those sea-rovers who fre- 
quented them. On this Cleveland 
coast the wikes may have been suf- 
ficient separation between parishes, 
since there was apparently small 
reason for calling to mind the Ice- 
landic proverb which asserts that 
‘it is well to have a “ wike”’ inter- 
posed even between friends; be- 
tween foes there should be a fiord.’ 

We are here, however, in what is 
essentially modern Cleveland; for 
although ironstone is raised, and 
there is all the bustle of mine and 
railway in some of the dales them- 
selves, as in Rosedale and at the 
mouth of Glaisdale, it is the country 
lying along the northern ‘nabs,’ or 
projections of the hills, that is 
the most important iron district; 
and the iron mines here, with all 
their accompaniments of furnaces 
and of factories, have within the last 
half-century changed the country, 
or at least great part of it, from a 
comparative solitude into a densely 
populated region, one of the great 
centres of the world’s traffic. At 
the close of the year 1872, in and 
about the town of Middlesbrough, 
there were 2,000 puddling furnaces, 
employing 20,000 men. It now 
has a population of nearly 50,000, 
having increased more rapidly than 
any other town in England. There 
is, indeed, in this country no 
other example of a large town hav- 
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ing arisen within so short a time. 
In 1829 there was but one house on 
the site, although the name pro- 
bably indicates that at some early 
period there had been a Danish set- 
tlement here. There are now docks, 
iron-works, salt-works, brick-yards, 
and apparently endless streets of 
small houses, the homes of the 
workmen employed in the various 
factories. A park of seventy-two 
acres has been given to the town; 
many churches have been built; 
and if the inhabitants are compelled 
to spend their days in the midst of 
gloom and hammer-clang, they are 
at least able to escape quickly into 
clear air and pleasant country. 

The Cleveland ironstones form 
the most northerly and the most 
important portion of a belt which 
stretches quite across the island, 
from the shores of the English 
Channel to those of the North Sea. 
They had been worked even in 
Roman times, but had long been 
neglected when, in 1850,amember of 
the well-known firm of Bolckow and 
Vaughan made himself the dis- 
covery of the vast seam of ironstone 
which lies on the north-west side of 
Eston Moor, a short distance east 
of Middlesbrough. The quarry was 
at once opened, and has since been 
worked so actively that more than 
2,400 tons of raw stone are raised 
from it daily. Three tons of 
this raw stone produce one ton 
of pig iron. The Rosedale iron- 
stone is the richest ; but good stone 
is raised all along the coast as far 
as Whitby, and again in the valley 
of the Esk. 
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THE PROPOSED INDIAN INSTITUTE. 


HE ‘ World’s Fair,’ in 1851, was 

the first of a series of industrial 
exhibitions which have since become 
national institutions. The magnifi- 
cent collections of objects in every 
department of art and industry 
brought together at these periodical 
expositions have done much to dif- 
fuse a taste for and a knowledge of 
the beautiful in combination with 
the useful. They have given a new 
impulse to trade and manufacture, 
and have led to a better acquaintance 
with the industries of other coun- 
tries. To the present time, how- 
ever, little, if anything, has been 
accomplished in this direction to- 
wards the development of the re- 
sources of British India—a fact 
capable of explanation only by the 
circumstance that prominence has 
been given in these exhibitions to 
objects calculated to excite admira- 
tion and wonder rather than to 
such as were likely to be useful in 
the arts or in manufactures. There 
has never been any collection of 
Indian raw products on a systematic 
plan, accompanied by information 
astotheir special localities, qualities, 
cost, and value, derived from reliable 
sources. The natural productions 
exhibited for years in the India 
Museum, equally with those in the 
exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, are 
valueless for all practical purposes, 
and can serve no useful end. So 
strongly has this been felt that 
when, during last year, the Govern- 
ments of the various colonies of 
Great Britain were called upon for 
contributions towards the forma- 
tion and maintenance of a perma- 
nent colonial annexe to the South 
Kensington Museum, objections 
were raised by some legislatures on 
the ground that such exhibitions as 
had hitherto taken place had been 
without practical results of any 


kind; and that, unless expositions 
were in future of a more practical 
character, they would, as in the 
past, prove costly failures. 

The absence of detailed and reli- 
able information in this country re- 
specting the natural productions of 
British India and our many colonies 
is as notable at the present time as 
it was a quarter of a century ago, 
notwithstanding all that has been 
attempted in the way of exhibitions. 
The traveller, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, know not where to 
turn for accurate data in regard to 
new products or to known articles 
of better quality; yet there is no 
country which, from its position 
and influence, should be in posses- 
sion of such extensive and reliable 
information concerning theresources 
of India as England. Dr. Forbes 
Watson, keeperof the India Museum 
and Reporter on the Products of 
India, has recently submitted a 
proposal by which he hopes the in- 
formation so much needed may be 
supplied. His project is an ‘ Insti- 
tute’ in connection with the exist- 
ing India Museum and Library, for 
lectures, enquiry, and teaching. Dr. 
Watson submits, in a pamphlet on 
the subject,' that the lecture-room 
properly supplements the museum. 
Neither of these means alone has 
been found of any practical utility, 
as instanced by the fact that two 
great movements during the last 
half-century have signally failed in 
their objects. The promoters of 
mechanics’ institutes and of inter- 
national exhibitions have found 
themselves equally disappointed in 
the accomplishment of results. The 
former of these spread throughout 
the country ideas without facts, the 
latter accumulated facts without 
ideas. 

A more recent ‘movement for 


' On the Establishment, in connection with the India Museum and Library, of an 
Indian Institute. By J. Forbes Watson, M.A., M D., &c. 1874. 
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the diffusion of technical education 
amongst the industrial classes, by 
the simultaneous development of 
science and art teaching and of 
technical museums, is the result of 
disappointing but instructive ex- 
perience gathered from the two 
previous unsuccessful efforts in this 
direction.’ The Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, and the Paris Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Métiers are 
instances in which this combined 
organisation has been successfully 
carried out. The pamphlet to which 
reference has been made says: 


The necessary inference to be drawn from 
these facts is, that a similar proceeding will 
also prove most fruitful if applied to the 
problem of disseminating in England cor- 
rect information with regard to India, and 
that by combining an Indian Institute for 
enquiry, lectures, and teaching with the 
existing India Museum and Library, there 
might be created an institution more effect- 
ive than any other means in arousing an 
interest in Indian affairs, and in exercising 
a real practical influence on the develop- 
ment of commerce and manufactures, on the 
formation of artistic taste, and on the 
general progress of scientific education and 
culture. 


As one means of largely contri- 
buting to a solution of the ‘ Indian 
problem,’ Dr. Watson’s project com- 


mends itself to our attention. The 
great want of India is to be better 
known and appreciated in England. 
During the present century Oriental 
questions have engrossed a large 
share of public attention amongst 
Europeans, to a less extent, how- 
ever, in England than in countries 
which possess no colonies or terri- 
tory in the East. For many years 
Germany has been foremost in the 
pursuit of Oriental studies, closely 
followed by France and Austria. 
Nevertheless, England possesses a 
far more extensive collection of 
materials for the acquisition of Kast- 
ern learning than any other country 
in Europe. In whatever direction 
we look we find traces of Oriental 
influences in matters connected 
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with our daily life or our daily 
studies. 


No book on philology, mythology, art, or 
ethnology can be published without being 
indebted to Indian studies; the manufac- 
tures shown in every shop window manifest 
the influence of the new ideas of harmony, 
of colour and style of composition, suggested 
by Oriental art; and every port in the 
country depends to a great extent on the 
commerce with the East Indies. If to this 
be added the political connection which has 
spread over England numbers of families 
whose personal fortunes are bound up with 
India, it will be felt that England ought 
naturally to be the home of Indian studies. 


Yet at the present time the 
great educational bodies of England 
are accomplishing less in the direc- 
tion of Oriental studies than is the 
case in the universities of conti- 
nental Europe; whilst the cost of 
acquiring a knowledge of Arabic, 
Hindostanee, Sanscrit, or Persian 
at an English college is far greater 
than in Germany or France. 

A Congress of Orientalists, meet- 
ing in the chief capitals of Europe, 
gave a substantial proof of the favour 
with which Eastern subjects are re- 
garded; and the fact that three 
hundred gentlemen were willing at 
a very late period of the season to 
devote a week to the consideration 
of Oriental research, is good proof 
of the earnestness with which the 
work is being prosecuted. Indian 
progress in the best sense is being 
pioneered by the Orientalists of our 
day, and to them we are largely in- 
debted for a more accurate know- 
ledge of countries and peoples than 
we hitherto possessed ; to them we 
owe new light on much that was 
before obscure or uncertain. There 
are no new continents to discover 
(unless it be round each pole), but 
there are large tracts of the old 
world to open to commerce and 
civilisation, and nowhere is there 
more promising ground for Western 
enterprise than in the region north 
of the Himalayas, thickly strewn as 
it is with the remains of Greco- 
Buddhistic art. 1t may be, as Dr. 
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Leitner remarked in a recent lec- 
ture before the members of the 
Oriental Congress on the ethnology 
of Northern India, that the mate- 
rial and social progress of the East 
depends more upon our active sym- 
pathy with its peoples than upon 
the costly contents of extensive 
museums; but it is certain that 
the traveller and the professor are 
valuable coadjutors of the states- 
man and the economist. The future 
of India can be best served by 
bringing together in one common 
centre all that is known of its past 
and its present history, of its re- 
sources andits capabilities. The field 
is vast, the work is great; and if 
the workers be few, they are at 
least zealous, and the harvest is 
certain to be rich and abundant. 
There is no doubt that the exist- 
ing museum and library at the India 
House would form an admirable 
nucleus for some organisation which 
might enable the public to acquire 
full and accurate information on 
Indian subjects. The library con- 
tains a large collection of books 
and manuscripts upon a great variety 
of matters connected with India, 
while the museum could with little 
difficulty be made a complete index 
to the industry and natural history of 
that vast country. Year by year the 
number of those having a direct or 
indirect interest in India will in- 
crease equally with the amount of 
capital sent thither for investment. 
The far East is assuming an interest 
in the eyes of travellers it has not 
hitherto possessed. The manufac- 
turer is looking to it for new pro- 
ducts. The philosopher regards it 
with redoubled interest as a field 
on which his best energies may be 
engaged. To each of these an in- 
stitution, capable of affording infor- 
mation of a practical character, 
would be of incalculable service. 
But large and costly as may be the 
collections in the India House, its 
utility must be of an extremely 
limited character in its »present 
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state. The objects, indeed, are 
there, but the ideas are wanting. 
It is impossible to visit the rooms 
in which is stored so much that is 
attractive without a feeling of re- 
gret that India should be repre- 
sented in this country by no more 
than an emotional show. 

To the young civil servant about 
to proceed to the scene of his future 
Indian career, the advantages of a 
few weeks’ study and enquiry at 
such an institute as Dr. Watson 
proposes would be incalculable. 
The traveller would be equally ad- 
vantaged by an Indian Institute 
previous to his departure for the 
East, as it would enable him to 
shape his proceedings in accordance 
with the knowledge he would by 
this means acquire. The manufac- 
turer, ever ready to extend the fields 
of supply of raw materials for his 
mills, would find an institute of 
this description a ready means of 
developing his productions by refer- 
ence to articles capable at once of 
serving his own interests, and of 
turning to account the unemployed 
acres and hands of British India. 

The recent severe drought in 
Bengal has brought out in strong 
relief certain facts which it is im- 
possible to ignore. There is no 
longer a shadow of doubt that the. 
rainfall in India has, from some not 
very clearly defined cause, become 
more uncertain than in former 
years; that the failure of rice crops 
is in consequence more frequent and 
more severely felt than in the past ; 
that the rural population of Bengal 
is more miserably poor, and that 
their numbers are steadily on the 
increase, notwithstanding the re- 
currence of fever andfamines. The 
question how can starvation in the 
future be warded off has become a 
problem which the Indian states- 
man must take to heart. The 
Government and the people of this 
country have, by common consent 
agreed that they must not stand 
idly by and allow the natives of 
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India to perish for lack of food. 
There are two modes in which this 
prominent duty may be discharged: 
first, by teaching the people of 
India to provide for themselves a 
better and more reliable food than 
they now possess; and, secondly, 
by enabling them to purchase food 
in times of scarcity by the results 
of other industries. Both these 
important objects might be attained 
through the means of such an in- 
stitute as that suggested by Dr. 
Forbes Watson, for it could be made 
to indicate substances and products 
more suitable as daily food, and 
more independent of droughts, than 
the present food of the Bengalees, 
and at the same time show what 
articles suited to the requirements 
of the manufacturer may afford re- 
munerative occupation to the vil- 
lage populations of that country. 
In proof of what may be accom- 
plished by a better understanding 
of the natural resources of India, 
we need only refer to the trade in 
one fibre—jute, which little more 


than a quarter of a century ago 
was unknown beyond one or two 
mills in Dundee, where it was em- 
ployed in the manufacture of coarse 


bagging. It was also wove into an 
extremely rough description of 
cloth in Calcutta, for exportation to 
the Southern States of America, 
where it was used for baling cotton. 
The demand for this fibre has now 
so largely increased that, in the 
financial year 1871-72, there were 
exported from British India not less 
than 306,695 tons of the article, of 
the value of upwards of four mil- 
lions sterling, thus taking the fourth 
place in the list of Indian exports, 
as may be seen by reference to the 
following figures taken from the 
trade and navigation returns of the 
above year : 


Cotton, raw . 
Opium . ‘ 
Grains of all sorts. 
Jute, raw 


Indigo . 


- £21,272,430 
13,365,228 
4,865,748 
4,117,308 
3,795,475 
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Seeds 
Tea 
Coffee 
Wool 


. £2,728,127 
1,482,185 
1,380,409 

906,699 


It required the practical expe- 
rience of a quarter of a century to 
develop the jute industry, a result 
that might have been achieved in a 
few years by the agency of an in- 
dustrial institute. This will be 
understood when we state that the 
great increase in the demand for 
jute has arisen from the fact, not 
hitherto generally known, that this 
fibre is capable of employment in 
the manufacture of a superior class 
of fabrics. Originally used only in 
the make of coarse bagging and 
outside wrappers for baled goods, 
it has now risen so much in the 
estimation of spinners, and its 
qualities are so much better under- 
stood, that it has come to be used 
as a substitute for fine flax and silk 
in the manufacture of ladies’ dresses, 
ribbons, fancy waistcoatings, and 
other similar articles, whilst the 
jute ‘waste’ thrown aside by the 
spinners is found of use in the paper- 
mill. In Bengal the cultivation of 
this fibre affords occupation to 
many thousands of villagers and 
their families; the plant is easily 
grown, and is readily prepared for 
market by hand labour, the fibre 
being separated from the stalk with- 
out difficulty, whilst the soil re- 
quired for its cultivation néed not 
be of more than ordinary quality. 
This, then, would appear to be pre- 
cisely the description of industry 
required to provide the Bengal 
ryots with a means of supporting 
life, andif other similar products can 
be brought into extensive use by our 
manufacturers, the Indian cultiva- 
tors would be far more effectively 
served than by such very question- 
able proceedings as attempting to 
force an artificial industry in local 
manufactures by levying protective 
import duties on British goods. 
Such another product may be found 
in the rhea fibre or China grass, 
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and if the resources of an institute 
can be brought to bear on the 
development of this article, as has 
been the case with jute, it will 
confer an inestimable boon on the 
natives of India, and serve a very 
important manufacture in this 
country. The plant in question is 
no novelty ; it has been long known 
as producing the strong but exqui- 
sitely delicate fibre of which the 
grass-cloth of China is made, and 
there can be little doubt that if one 
special condition in regard to it 
can be fulfilled, it is an article des- 
tined at no distant date to form 
quite as important an item in 
Indian exports as jute, whilst it 
will assist in the solution of the 
problem how to find profitable 
occupation for the masses of Bengal. 
The rhea plant is quite as easily 
grown as jute; it can be cultivated 
on a light soil, requires a very small 
amount of labour, and stands in 
need of but a moderate quantity of 
water to enable it to yield four 


cuttings of its fibre-producing stalks 


within the year. So highly prized 
is this fibre that there would be an 
almost unlimited demand for it in 
manufacturing countries if it could 
be supplied in quantities and ata 
price suitable to their requirements. 
But the difficulty of separating the 
fibre from the stalk, a task that 
has hitherto been done by hand- 
labour alone, is so great as to render 
its first cost too heavy for even the 
finer purposes to which it can be 
applied. Samples of it have been 
forwarded to England for experi- 
ment and report, and manufacturers 
declare they would take any quantity 
of it that could be produced at 
rates ranging between 45/. and 8ol. 
the ton, according to quality. The 
simple process by which the jute 
fibre is separated from that plant 
does not suffice with this article, 
hence the difficulty of meeting the 
demand for it. The Government of 
India, aware of these facts, and fully 
sensible of the great value of the 
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fibre as an article of export, if only 
its ready separation could be effected, 
offered a premium some years ago 
for the best and second best ma- 
chines that should be produced by 
a given date, viz. 5,000l. and 2,000l. 
in 1872, the sole conditions being 
that they should be capable of 
separating the fibre without damage 
to its strength, and at a working 
cost of not more than 15]. the ton 
of fibre produced. Only one can- 
didate came forward with a machine, 
and it was found incapable of per- 
forming the task in a satisfactory 
manner, so that the position of the 
rhea fibre is precisely what it was 
when it first came into notice, and 
the problem appears likely to remain 
unsolved so long as those interested 
in it insist on the work being 
accomplished by mechanical means 
alone. It is not too much to assert 
when we express a belief that with 
a properly conducted institute at 
work it should be the means of 
overcoming all the difficulties in 
the way of utilising the fibre in 
question; the prosecution of a 
thorough enquiry into the con- 
stituents of the plant by a qualified 
person would show that so peculiar 
are the condition of the rhea grass, 


.so different the gummy matter be- 


tween the fibre, the bark, and the 
stalk from that of any other plant, 
that a treatment peculiar to its 
case is necessary in order to reduce 
it to a marketable condition, and it 
would be thus shown that the Indian 
Government are in error when they 
suppose it possible that the rhea 
fibre can be prepared by only me- 
chanical appliances. 

If we look in another direction, 
that of the paper manufacture, we 
shall there find a demand for vege- 
table products capable of being re- 
duced to a pulp, constantly on the 
increase ; indeed, there would appear 
to be scarcely a limit to the capacity 
of the paper-maker to consume ma- 
terials suited to his requirements, 
obtainable at a moderate cost. It 
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would be quite within the province 
of an Indian Institute to bring to- 
gether a collection of vegetable pro- 
ducts suitable for paper-making, 
whether growing within the limits 
of British territories in the East or 
elsewhere, so long as any of these 
were found to be adapted to the 
purposes of manufacturers, and 
capable of being easily and cheaply 
produced. At the present rate of 
demand for paper materials in all 
parts of Europe, it is easy to believe 
how great would be the boon to 
Indian * cultivators could they be 
assured of the profitable production 
of any plant on the waste lands of 
their villages, the results of which 
they might exchange for food, and 
thus gradually become less depen- 
dent on a grain so entirely at the 
mercy of the seasons as rice. It 
must be borne in mind that im 
alluding to the ryots of Bengal we 
are not speaking of thousands only, 
but of millions who are dependent 
on one of the most precarious culti- 
vations in the world. The entire 
population of Bengal was, according 
to the late official census, upwards 
of sixty-six millions, of whom forty- 
four millions are engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. Of this number we 
may fairly assume forty millions to 
be occupied in the cultivation of 
rice as their sole means of support ; 
and thus it is that a year of famine 
following, as it frequently does, on 
successive seasons of short crops 
presses with such terrible and fatal 
severity on the great bulk of the 
people. It is poor consolation to 
the starved-out Bengalee ryot to 
know that in other more favoured 
districts there exist ample stores of 
food-grains, and that there are rail- 
ways capable of bringing to him 
the food that may save his life for 
another year of trial: all this is a 
delusion to one who possesses no 
means of purchasing what he has 
failed to grow; hence it has been 
necessary to find work for the vil- 
lagers during famines, that they 
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might earn the amount necessa) 
to pay for food. That which the 
Government does as a temporary 
help, may be accomplished as a per. 
manency by means of new branches 
of industry suited to the capacities 
of the rural population. 

Having thus indicated the modes 
by which an Indian Institute may 
be made to render service to the 
people of our Asiatic dependency, 
by pointing to new channels for 
their labour, let us turn to another 
phase of the Indian problem, that 
of the fature food supply for Ben- 
gal. This important question is 
capable of solution only by a 
careful comparison of the actual 
food requirements of the population 
with the articles consumed by them 
and other Asiatic races. <A collec- 
tion of the food substances in daily 
use in Java, Borneo, Singapore, Cey- 
lon, &c., would show that there are 
other vegetable products than rice 
capable of supporting life in the 
tropics, and in their cultivation far 
less dependent on an abundant 
supply of rain. There can be no 
reason why, in this matter of food, 
Bengal should not take a lesson 
from Ceylon, Singapore, or some of 
the West India islands. In the 
latter the Hindoo coolie, fresh from 
Bengal, receives his daily rations, 
not of the accustomed rice, but in 
cassava flour and Indian corn meal. 
These are made into a variety of 
dishes, and the labourer in the cane 
field, or in the coffee plantation, 
finds the preparations from cassava 
and Indian eorn more nourishing 
and palatable than the proverbial 
grain of India, . In Singapore sago 
takes the place of rice to a con- 
siderable extent; and in the island 
of Ceylon the manioc plant, yielding 
the cassava flour of commerce, 
originally introduced as a food for 
cattle, has been found so agreeable 
and nutritious, and so suitable for 
human consumption, that it is gra- 
dually coming into use amongst 
the natives, notwithstanding the 
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force of national prejudice, nowhere 
stronger than in that country. 
Orientals are in the highest degree 
conservative in all that relates to 
custom, and whether it be in mat- 
ters connected with food or indus- 
trial pursuits, they evince in the 
present day fully as much dislike 
to innovation as when the first ad- 
venturers from the West landed on 
the coasts of India. The work in- 
volved in effecting a change of food 
amongst the rural population of 
Bengal, must necessarily involve 
difficulties that can only be over- 
come by time and patience. But 
example and encouragement, espe- 
cially from officials, will accomplish 
a good deal amongst the natives of 
India, who have already shown, in 
thedirection of education, that they 
are not proof against patient deter- 
mination. The manioc plant is so 
easily grown, its requirementsin the 
matters of soil and moisture are so 
moderate, and its preparation as an 
article of food for man is so simple 
as to commend it to the attention 
of a people wedded to processes 
adapted to their limited means and 
capacities, 

The organisation contemplated 
by Dr. Forbes Watson for the 
institute proposed, comprises an 
arrangement of subjects for treat- 
ment under four general and com- 
prehensive heads, with a Professor 
attached to each division, whose 
duty it would be to hold classes, 
lecture, and afford information on 
every subject connected with these 
divisions of study. The classifica- 
tion contemplated is as follows: 


Indian Geography and Statistics. 
The Products and Manufactures of India. 
History and Literature of India. 
Indian Law and Administration. 


Lectures on these subjects, illus- 
trated, when necessary, by the aid of 
the museum, would constitute the 
main feature of the contemplated 
institute ; and they would embrace 
under this classification instruction 
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in the ethnology, architecture, and 
archeology of India. No doubt, 
however much the scheme may com- 
mend itself to our approval on its 
own merits, it will be found that the 
influence of such an institution will 
to a very great extent depend on 
the fitness and originality of the 
men who may be appointed to carry 
it into operation. 

With regard to the influence such 
an organisation is calculated to 
exercise on the native minds of 
India, we should be glad if we could 
follow Dr. Forbes Watson in all his 
anticipations; these, we fear, will 
be doomed to disappointment. We 
doubt if anyone who has been for 
many years resident in the East will 
entertain expectations as sanguine 
as those set forth in the pamphlet 
before us. No doubt, the people of 
India will be indirect gainers by 
the dissemination of knowledge 
which will have the effect of bring- 
ing into closer relation the peoples 
of the West and the East. But 
that an institution in this country’ 
will be resorted to by any consider- 
able number of Asiatics within the 
next generation we cannot bring 
our minds to admit. The number 
of the higher classes of India who 
have resorted to this country for 
purposes of self-improvement are 
very few, andmany years mustelapse 
before this number will sensibly in- 
crease. Public spirit cannot as yet 
be said to have any existence in 
India, and we find Dr. Watson con- 
fessing a feeling of disappointment 
in regard to this undoubted fact, 
at page 36 of his pamphlet, where 
he says: 

Hitherto our experience has been rather 
disappointing in this respect, notwithstand- 
ing remarkable individual exceptions. In 
Bengal, for instance, the permanent settle- 
ment and the establishment of a great class 
of landowners has failed to produce a class 
taking such a lead in all movements of 
public utility as the corresponding class 
does in England. 


Any effect on an Indian public 
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in the formation of popular opinion 
of a healthy kind must be the im- 
perceptible work of many years. 
To aid in its development, some- 
thing more is required than an insti- 
tution in London. The school- 
master must sow the seeds of pro- 
gress and culturein the native 
homes of the Hindoos, but it must 
be seed of the right kind, judi- 
ciously scattered in the proper, direc- 
tion. Dr. Watson is right when he 
says: 


A system of high education for the 
natives of India has now been in operation 
for nearly twenty years. Its influence has 
been very wide, but it will be admitted that 
its effects have not fulfilled the originally 
formed expectations, although there have 
been brilliant exceptions, Hitherto its effects 
have been rather negative than positive, 
leading more to a development of a critical 
spirit—to the breaking down of old ties and 
superstitions—than to the growth of a cul- 
tivated class with new aspirations and a 
more elevated standard of practical life. 


It may be that the lack of con- 
tact with Western civilisation in 
daily life accounts for this state of 
things in India, to some extent at 
any rate; but we are disposed to 
attribute far more of this failure to 
organic defects in the Government 
system of education. A reference 
to the statistics of educational work 
in India might lead a casual obser- 
ver to believe that there was some 
progress worthy of thename amongst 
the native races. The annual offi- 
cial returns show that there are in 
Bengal 28 colleges, 1 university, 
177 high schools, 1,658 middle 
schools, 16,008 low class establish- 
ments, 344 schools for girls, and 45 
normal schools, with an aggregate 
of 291,313 scholars, showing a pro- 
portion of one pupil to 220 of the 
population. But the actual results 
fall lamentably short of expectation 
‘based on these figures. The pro- 
fessed object of Government, accor- 
ding to the language of a recent 
Parliamentary return,? was to con- 
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vey useful knowledge, suited to 
every station in life, to the great 
mass of the people, who cannot pos- 
sibly obtain it by their own unaided 
efforts. But according to this same 
State paper, the work has not been 
of a satisfactory character. About 
ten years ago a system of grants-in- 
aid was begun, to which was added 
Government supervision, but the 
funds for this purpose have since 
been stopped by the Supreme 
Government, local taxation being 
recommended in lieu of aid from 
Government, a ‘suggestion which 
has not been actedupon. The sup- 
ply of suitable books in both ver- 
nacular and mixed schools is of the 
most meagre kind, and it may be 
said that a course of books for both 
these classes of schools is of vital 
importance to the cause of educa- 
tion in Bengal. With regard to 
high schools, the Government has 
run into the opposite extreme, im- 
parting a first-class education to 
pupils on payment of purely no- 
minal fees; in other words, render- 
ing the costly colleges and high- 
class schools little less than charit- 
able educational establishments. 
The results of this false system 
have been to educate a large num- 
ber of young Indians beyond actual 
requirements, and further to raise 
very many from their normal social 
status without at the same time 
enabling them to obtain the means 
of decent livelihood. Unwilling to 
return to the occupation of their 
fathers, for which they are mainly 
unfitted by this special course of 
education, and discontented with 
their anomalous position, they pro- 
mise to become the nucleus of a 
numerous class fraught with no little 
danger to the future peace and secu- 
rity of the State. If the Government 
will consent to retrace somewhat 
their steps in one direction, that of 
first-class education, leaving the 
wealthy members of the community 
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to bear the whole cost of such in- 
struction, and will place the educa- 
tion of the mass of the people on a 
sound and practical footing, we may 
reasonably expect that something 
approaching healthy public opinion 
will be gradually formed in British 
India, and that this advancement 
may then be supplemented by an 
Indian Institute in London worked 
by competent men, there can be no 
ground for doubting. 

The authorities of the India 
Office have made arrangements for 
exhibiting the contents of the mu- 
seum to greater advantage in a por- 
tion of the building at South Ken- 
sington hitherto appropriated to the 
International Exhibition, where, by 
means of larger space, they may 
be arranged and classified more in 
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accordance with the admitted 
objects of such expositions. Two 
assistants to Dr. Watson in the 
botanical and chemical departments 
have been appointed to aid in this 
improved arrangement, but beyond 
these steps nothing has been done 
towards a more practical develop- 
ment of such exhibitions. The 
building having been engaged for a 
term of three years only, it may be 
hoped that on the expiring of that 
period Government may consent 
to adopt the proposed scheme 
in its entirety, and give it a per- 
manent habitation on the reserved 
space of ground immediately ad- 
joining the India Office, where 
it would be more acceptable to 
the general public than at South 
Kensington. 
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SECRET PAPERS OF THE EMPIRE. 


HE late Alexander Dumas, who 
assisted in one of the attacks 
regularly made on the Tuileries in 
French revolutions, describes how 
the air was filled with what seemed 
to be snowy clouds of feathers, which 
floated from the windows. These 
proved to be the papers of the 
Royal family, rifled, torn up, and 
scattered to the winds by the mob. 
At the later Imperialist downfall a 
more piquant shape of vengeance 
was contrived, and the huge bulk 
of confidential papers was handed 
over to a government commission 
for publication. It was anticipated 
that a rich crop of scandals would 
repay the trouble of investigation, 
and that the damage done to the Im- 
perial cause would be irretrievable. 
The issue was at once commenced, 
and continued during the first 
weeks cf the siege ; but the pieces 
were selected without intelligence, 
and withoutarrangement or method. 
Neither was anything of a sensa- 
tional kind, or that seriously com- 
promised the Imperial family per- 
sonally,discovered. The proceeding 
was a stupid one, as all the more 
damaging documents were certain to 
have been destroyed orcarried away. 
What was left merely concerned 
the routine of the Imperial system, 
and it may be fairly presumed that 
had M. Gambetta’s desk been rifled 
in the same rude fashion the reve- 
lations made would perhaps have 
been as awkward. 

But it must not be supposed 
that this mass of papers was 
without interest. Its value is found 
in the light it sheds upon the 
Imperial system, and that corrup- 
tion which any adventurous form 
of government is certain to en- 
gender. It presents to us a picture 
of the greedy parasites crowding 
round the fountain of honour and 
wealth, proffering their fulsome 
homage, ready to sell their pens or 


their politics for the lowest wage; 
recriminating and spying on each 
other ; and, most curious of all, it 
makes evident that the crew of 
retainers and flatterers had, several 
years before the crash came, lost 
confidence in their patron and be. 
lieved that a catastrophe was at 
hand. It is surprising that more 
account has not been taken of these 
papers, which show in the most 
satisfactory way what Imperialism 
was, and what, from its very condi- 
tions, it must ever be. 

One of these conditions is the 
perpetual and reckless waste of 
money. The revived Imperialism 
was not a cause like that of Legi- 
timacy, but a speculation; adhe- 
rents, therefore, were only to be 
attracted by magnificent prospects 
and the hope of gain. Any ex- 
isting adherents. were entitled to 
rewards for past services, while the 
spectacle of such handsome re- 
cognition enticed new recruits. It 
is certain that a few years more of 
this Imperial* waste would have 
crippled the nation almost as 
severely as the German indemnity. 
The Imperial family and its nu- 
merous connections were a frightful 
burden on the public purse. It 
would seem that there was an ever- 
lasting drain on the French treasury, 
not only in the shape of regular 
allowances, but also in that of re- 
liefs and grants of allkinds. Nearly 
forty members of the family enjoyed 
pensions; and quite a horde of 
princes, princesses, Italian mar- 
chionesses and countesses, with 
their sons and nephews, all enjoyed 
the bounty of this fortunate kins- 
man. The very names of the recip!- 
ents—‘ Pepolir Pimoli,’ ‘ Ratazzi nee 
Wyse,’ ‘Turr née Wyse,’ ‘Napoléon- 
Wyse,’ ‘ Booker, ’&c.—show the ad- 
venturous and cosmopolitan charac- 
ter of the connection. Theseregular 
grants reached a heavy total, which 
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however, did not include the pre- 
sents and ‘reliefs’ for which the 
connections were always importun- 
ing, nor the sumptuous offices 






















































































































































































which many of them enjoyed. 

¢ The aged Jerome, for instance, 

l received a yearly allowance of 

t 4,000l., besides 2,400/. as Marshal of 

. France and senator, with a palace, 

t or ‘maison militaire,’ and a ‘ pré- 

e sent’ of 80,o0ol. in hand. His 

8 obsequies cost about 7,000/. His 

" son, Prince Napoleon, had a 

n thousand a year, besides a present 

. of 7,000l., the maintenance of the 

Palais Royal, and the cost of his 

e marriage, which reached the 

if enormous sum of nearly 40,000/. 

n The Princess Baiocchi, besides 
‘ 6,000l. a year, received a present 
> of 40,0001. in 1852; 4,000l. a year 
he for the ‘rachat d’un majorat a 
ts Bologne,’ 9,000l., to purchase a pro- 
x perty in the Landes, together witha 
to house at Rennes, and 12,000/. on 
he other occasions. This fortunate 
ree lady enjoyed in all about a quarter 
It of a million. The Lucien Bona- 

of partes were provided for on 

ve the same handsome scale, re- 
as ceiving four and two thousand 

ty. a year and grants of 4,ooo/. and 
u 80001. apiece, to pay their 
ful debts. It would be tedious to enu- 
It merate all these largesses. The 

er hapless Emperor seems to have 
ry, been persecuted with the demands 
lar and debts of his relations. The 
re Murats were indeed the most rapa- 
rly cious and insatiable. The family, it 
yed can be calculated, received about 
of three millions sterling from the head 

are of the House. To Prince Lucien 
vith Murat was given in April 1852 a 
yed grant of 40,000/., payable in instal- 
ns ments of 4,oool.; and, in the same 
ipi- year, an annuity of 2,o00/. sterling 
née was added. Altogether he appears 
son. to have enjoyed g,oool. a year. 
ad- The Princess Lucien had 4,o00l. a 
race year; Madame Achille Murat a 
ular present of 8,o00l.; a Baroness 
hich Classiron, ‘ born Murat,’ 1,200. 
& year; and the Duchess de 
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Mouchy, another’ ‘born Murat,’ 
a dowry of 80,000]. and an 
allowance of 4,000]. a year. 
The Pepoli-Murats, the Rasponis, 
divided about 5,000/. a year, so that 
the Murat family during eighteen 
years or so received about half 


a million sterling or nearly 
30,0001, a year. There is 
also a sort of pension list 


which shows how the Emperor 
was preyed upon by satellites, 
agents, and even flatterers, who ap- 
pear to have been quite insatiable. 
Thus one Bachon, the Prince 
Imperial’s equerry, besides his salary 
of 240l., was one day presented 
with 8,o00l. 

All the old agents and accomplices 
in the Boulogne and Strasburg 
attempts were persevering in ap- 
plying for recognition, and their 
services were duly requited. A Dr. 
Schaller, of Strasburg, enjoyed a 
pension of nearly 500/. a year, 
besides gratuities amounting to 
10,000], Butthesubstantial plunder 
was reserved for the Fleurys and 
Persignys. In 1853 the Emperor’s 
cheque-book contains an entry, ‘ last 
payment of 2,000l. to Fleury,’ besides 
various entries during the years 
1867-70 amounting to 12,000. 
Fleury, who was Master ofj the 
Horse,administered about 30,000l. a 
year, and the story of the horse 
which the Emperor by an accident 
discovered was charged to him at 
double the price paid for it, shows 
what profits were to be made. His 
piteous answer is well known—he 
was virtually helpless in the matter. 
More significant than any of these 
entries is one of an attaché at 
Lisbon, the young Duke de Bellune, 
who, besides his salary, had various 
debts discharged for him to the 
amount of 7,000]. An old comrade 
of the Emperor’s, one Bataille, 
who ‘persisted in ‘standing’ at 
various elections, and was always 
unsuccessful, received 12,000]. A 
Baron Dietfiirt recalls a service— 
that of having lent the Prince his 
NN2 
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passport at a critical time—and was 
rewarded with rool. a year. 

Indeed, when he was simple 
Prince Napoleon, it appears that 
there were people with faith enough 
in his star to lend him large 
sums. At both Rothschilds and 
Barings he had overdrawn his 
account by 2,0001. or 3,000l. 
Even after two or three years’ 
Presidency, he was to have been 
pressed for money, and had bor- 
rowed from Narvaaz, the Spanish 
general, a sum of 20,000l1.; while 
his master of the horse, in 1849, 
writes to say that he can get no 
more credit from the carriage 
builders and other ‘ fournisseurs’ of 
his department. ‘Still,’ he adds 
significantly, ‘it is better to owe to 
one creditor than to all the world, 
and believe me, I am a good judge 
in such matters.’ One creditor 
in 1848 lent 10,o00/., and was not 
repaid in full until the year 1856. 
A Mr. Strode, an English friend, 
during three years received 36,000l., 
repayment, it would seem, of a 
debt. Thus an adventurer prince, 
like the prodigal heir, must come 
into his estate heavily burdened 
with obligations. Besides this 
debt there was 80,o00l. for the 
secret police, and a regular bureau 
of subsidies for the provincial press, 
which, like the Journal de Montébli- 
ard was content to receive such 
low sums as 25/., or.even rol, for 
the editor’s travelling expenses. 
One Captain Delage received 1,000l. 
as ‘a dowry for his bride.’ On the 
other hand, there is one false im- 
pression to be corrected. There 
has been a popular belief that 
D’Orsay, the brilliant fashionable, 
whose guest and protégé the Prince 
had been at Gore House, bad been 
neglected or treated ungratefully, 
the truth being that he was in 
receipt of a pension of 8ool. 

It must be of course admitted 
that the Emperor had a large civil 
list, more than a million sterling, 
for the disposal of which he was 
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accountable to noone. But it is 
clear that it must have been ex- 
hausted by the costly charges of 
Imperial state, and the Roman 
magnificence, exceeding that of any 
country in Europe, by which it 
was sustained. It is rather the 
principle of this secret budget 
which so fatally condemns the em. 
pire, as a demoralising system and 
engine of wholesale corruption. 
As the decay increased, and the secu- 
rity grew precarious, so the system 
had to be worked on an increasing 
scale. Everything was becoming 
venal; at court everything was pur- 
chasable. This alone is enough 
to explain the enfeebled state of all 
the departments. There was no 
responsibility, no muscle or nerve, 
everyone being deceived, or even 
self-deceived, by the . pantomime, 
‘mounted’ so gorgeously and 
lavishly, of ‘ hunts at Compiégne,’ 
the ‘ three toilettes a day,’ the great 
man-milliner engendered in the 
very spawn of the Empire, the 
sumptuous progresses and recep- 
tions, ‘ Centgardes,’ and all the rest 
of it. 

Nor are there glimpses wanting of 
the faithlessness almost invariably 
found in unscrupulous instruments. 
On the eve of the coup d'état, we find 
Persigny and Rouher taking fright 
at the last moment, and sending a 
message to the printers of the 
proclamations which were to bescat- 
tered over the country. They had 
heard, they said, that their names 
were to be attached to certain 
papers. This was to be done without 
their authority, and they cautioned 
the printer accordingly. The note 
was in the Emperor’s hands, and 
he had carefully put it aside in an 
envelope and endorsed it ‘plot.’ 
Years later the secret police kept 
watch on Rouher, and a formal 
report was sent in to the Emperor 
that ‘he had been seen to shake 
hands with a radical in a café.’ 

There is one incident almost 
dramatic, and which is truly sign- 
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ficant as to the character of the 
adventurers about the Emperor, and 
the shocking result their influence 
entailed. One Sandon had been 
arrested seventeen times by order of 
a minister, and had finally been 
shut up in a mad-house for nearly 
two years. Not content with this, 
various communiqués of a slanderous 
sort had been sent to the papers, 
as it were to justify the pro- 
ceedings. His mother had died of 
grief, either from this persecution 
or from some treatment on the part 
of one of the Court, but this is 
not clear. The unfortunate man 
appealed for justice to the Emperor, 
and was told by Dr. Conneau to 
apply to the conrts. He then 
threatened to make the whole 
public; but the shrewd Persigny 
saw the danger.—‘ My dear Conti,’ 
he writes in alarm to the Emperor’s 
secretary, ‘this is a serious busi- 
ness and must be hushed up. 
Billault’s (the minister) behaviour 
has been outrageous. This victim 
will get into the hands of the 
factions, and we shall have a terrible 
scandal. It seems that twenty or 
thirty thousand francs would settle 
the business. There has been, be- 
sides, fearful injustice done, which 
ought to be set right.’ 

Nothing is more characteristic 
than the stages of the seduction, as 
it might be called, of the wretched 
Ollivier, and which really forms a 
pitiable chapter in the history of hu- 
man weakness. The Clément Duver- 
nois, who figured recently in a crimi- 
nal trial as connected with a ‘bubble 
company,’ was the agent employed. 
The coquetry, the pretence at 
republican virtue, and the pains- 
taking regard paid to scruples, 
are amusing enough. In Octo- 
ber 1869 the first approaches had 
been made to him. * You know,’ he 
answered, ‘ my lively sympathy for 
the Emperor’s character, which 
has been won in these times by 
his attitude, so noble, grand, so 
worthy of all admiration, and with 
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which he has calmly met so much 
abuse, injustice, and unworthy 
attacks. If I myself were only in 
question, I would say, “ Let him 
dispose of me as he pleases.” But 
there is his situation to be con- 
sidered and what his own interest.’ 
He then proceeds to lay down some 
principles by which the ex-minister 
must himself be fatally condemned. 
As for war, ‘it would control every- 
thing, compromise everything. The 
time for checking Prussia is hope- 
lessly gone by, the safety of the 
Empire depends on respecting the 
principles of nationalities, which the 
Emperor himself has established.’ 
He is against official candidature, the 
law of public safety, and Article 75, 
all arbitrary engines of the system. 
If the Emperor does not go with 
him in these views, he can be of no 
use; if he does, then he is willing 
to grapple with radicalism, as a 
minister with full powers. This 
seemed frank and noble, and after 
about three weeks of negotiation a 
personal interview is proposed, and 
the prefect of police arranges one 
at Compiégne, which he suggests 
should be at midnight in order ‘to 
avoid the indiscretion of the news- 
papers, and the vigilance of the pen- 
ny-a-liners who are hanging about 
the place.” He would meet Ollivier 
at the station at ten o’clock, and 
bring him to the palace, but the 
Deputy must cover up his head ina 
muffler. He could get back to 
Paris by four in the morning. The 
interview seems to have taken place, 
but the candidate could notobtain his 
own terms. He was asked to join 
the ministry, not to make one. Non 
possumus was his answer, and he 
must go back to the country. After 
some weeks the Emperor wrote 
himself, and Ollivier found his 
letter ‘so confiding, so noble’ that 
all scruples gave way. 

When the Plébiscite of 1870 was 
ordered, and when Ollivier came 
into office we find him showering 
telegrams on the officials of the de- 
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partments with an energy which 
shows that the last act of ‘ Raba- 

s’ is not in the least over- 
drawn. ‘Tell all the juges de paix 
that I wish to see them on the 
election committees.’ ‘Exact in- 
formation as to the feeling of the 
priests.’ ‘ IThear that the President 
of the Court exhibits an apathy that 
borders on hostility. He has a 
right todo so. But I wish to know 
the exact truth.’ ‘ Instantly arrest 
all the leaders of the International.’ 
‘Don’t hesitate an instant to prose- 
cute every newspaper that encou- 
rages civil war or attacks the 
Emperor. We can’t look on with 
folded arms at anything that 
touches on revolution and perfect 
liberty: but provocation toassassinate 
or civil war is opposed to all liberty.’ 
‘The Prefect writes that various 
chambrées of thetown have published 
an odious letter ; prosecute the prin- 
cipal persons who have signed, and 
—arrest those most compromised’ 
(this last injunction was erased). 
Was there ever such a ludicrous 
change from the stickler for the law 
of personal safety and the repeal 
of the system of official candidature ? 
We seem to see Rabagas rushing to 
the window and ordering wholesale 
arrests. 

The well-known Vie de César, 
so long and industriously puffed 
before it appeared, was part of the 
same appareil of this curious reign. 
Considering that it was merely 
‘directed’ by the Emperor, and 
that a number of savants were 
employed to collect and arrange 
the materials, it is surprising that 
some valuable result was not ob- 
tained. It is now admitted to be 
a very poor performance. The 
cost was enormous, and the printer’s 
bill, we believe, has not yet been 
paid. Among the Imperial papers 
is preserved a sheaf of the ex- 
travagant and fulsome panegyrics 
received in return for presents of 
these sumptuous volumes. The 
German professors, it must be 
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said, deserve the palm in this 
ardour of adulation. Professor 
Zumpt, of Berlin, considers it ‘a 
durable monument, elevated to 
the greatest of the Romans, by a 
mind as exalted as his awn.’ To 
Professor Ritschl, a well-known 
philologer, was allotted the trans. 
lation into German. He was per- 
suaded that Mommsen’s_ great 
history ‘ would be at once relegated 
to the second place, by the work 
of a man who, while directing the 
destinies of the world,’ &c. ‘In 
future, no one will quote Niebuhr’s 
or Mommsen’s History, but Napo- 
leon’s, whenever they wish to under- 
stand the development of the most 
marvellous system, supported by 
the most exact quotation of autho- 
rities and the most profound 
learning.’ As for the band of 
French writers and critics, they gro- 
velled in their ecstacies. Ponsard, 
Augier, Octave Feuillet, Caro, 
could not contain their raptures 
over the work itself and the honour 
done them by the present of a 
copy. A more disgusting dispiay 
of adulation could not be conceived. 
Ponsard declared that ‘it was the 
splendid inheritance that he would 
bequeath to his family; and the 
reflection that he had been thought 
worthy of such a gift fortified him 
and filled him with courage.’ 
Sandeau was so overwhelmed that 
he could hardly bring himself to 
write his thanks, he was so fearful 
of not being able to commend the 
work as it deserved! Charles V. 
had picked up Titian’s brush, 
‘but you, Sire, have done far better: 
you have taken Montesquieu’s pen, 
and have used it admirably.’ Arséne 
Houssaye, who had not been 
honoured with a copy, thus wrote: 


Smrz,—I am about to ask a favour of 
your Majesty : 

A copy of the Life of Cesar. 

Iam your Majesty’s humblest of critics 
and of subjects. 


Colonel Stéffel is popularly sup- 
posed to have been the only official 
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Cassandra of the catastrophe of the 
Empire ; but it would seem there 
were not wanting plenty of pro- 
phets whose forebodings were just 
as earnest. Foremost among these 
was the luckless Ducrot, whose 
warnings were full of point and im- 
petuosity. In 1866 he was sending 
almost despairing letters from the 
frontier: ‘ While we talk pom- 
pously,’ he wrote, ‘ the Germans are 
getting ready to fall upon us. With 
our stupid vanity and ridiculous pre- 
sumption, we fancy that we have 
only to choose our own time. Our 
government seems to have lost its 
senses. There are a number of Prus- 
sian agents at work on our frontier, 
particularly all along the district 
between the Moselle and the Vosges. 
They are sounding the Protestants, 
who are not nearly so French as is 
supposed. This fact is a test of 
what the Prussians have in view.’ 
In the same year he met Madame 
de Pourtalés at Strasburg, who had 
just arrived from Berlin. This lady 
was one of the stars of the Imperial 
Court, and one of its blindest par- 
tisans, Yet she had returned full of 
alarm at all she had seen and heard. 
There were, indeed, prophecies of 
peace, but she was struck by the 
remarks openly made on the state 
of the French resources, and by the 
cynical confidence professed in the 
coming war. ‘ Now do you really 
suppose,’ they asked her, ‘that 
things are not hurrying to a dénoue- 
ment?’ They laughed openly at 
the state of the French forces, at 
the ‘ Mobile army,’ and even at the 
piteous helplessness of the Emperor. 
A. M. Schleinitz, one of the house- 
hold, ventured to prophesy that 
before two years Alsace would be- 
long to Prussia. Count de Moltke 
had said that he wondered that the 
Bavarians did not see that it was 
their interest to join Prussia, who 
could do them a great deal of good 
ora great deal of harm. ‘ For in- 
stance, when we shall have to dis- 
pose of Alsace, an event which is 
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not far off, we could hand it over to 
Bavaria, and make a superb pro- 
vince on the Vosges.’ 

‘I confess,’ adds General Ducrot, 
‘that I live in a state of exas- 
peration at this infatuation. I 
feel the rage of one who wishes 
to save a drowning man and en- 
counters nothing but resistance, 
and indeed finds himself dragged 
in by the person he wishes to save.’ 

Persigny, during the following 
year. wrote in the same desponding 
fashion: ‘Of what use is it,’ he 
said, ‘to devise schemes when the 
house is in flames, when the Empire 
seems crumbling in all directions ?” 
Prince Napoleon, too, had the same 
gloomy foreboding: ‘All is dark 
here,’ he wrote to the Queen of 
Holland. ‘Believe me it can’t go 
on. I am in very low spirits. No- 
thing is done: no one is listened to. 
They are rushing on their own ruin 
and that of the country.’ An agent 
was indeed directed to follow De 
Moltke as he inspected the for- 
tifications on the Rhine, and this 
was, no doubt, thought a sufficient 
measure of precaution. 

Meanwhile the blinded Emperor, 
his Benedetti and his Rouher, 
were being ‘ bamboozled’ by Bis- 
marck. These papers throw light 
on the famous draft treaty which 
was published during the war. 
Ducrot wrote in November 1868 
that a Berlin banker, Mr. B " 
who was also Bismarck’s man 
of business, had just arrived from 
paying a week’s visit to the mi- 
nister. He sounded the General 
as to a meeting between the Em- 
peror and the King, with a view to 
putting an end to the existing un- 
certain state of things. Prussia, 
Bismarck declared, was sure of an- 
nexing the Southern States, and 
his mission was merely to wait, and 
consolidate the work of 1866. 
As regards the meeting, both the 
King and Bismarck knew perfectly 
that to make the Emperor agree to 
such a project they must give a 
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guarantee in writing that no actual 
attempt should be made to bring 
about a union with the South. 
This was duly transmitted to the 
Tuileries, and helped, of course, to 
throw the French Court off their 
guard. A paper found among va- 
rious projets dictated by the Emperor 
to his chef de cabinet, Conti, the Cor- 
sican, seems to be the sequel of this 
transaction, and the prelude to the 
Benedetti draft treaty. ‘If France,’ 
says this damning document, ‘ take 
up the ground of nationalities, it 
follows that there can be no such 
thing as a Belgian nationality, and 
this essential point must be clearly 
accepted by Prussia. That Cabinet 
being inchned to make such ar- 
rangements as seem to suit France, 
a secret treaty should be contrived 
to bind both. This, of course, 
would not be a perfect guarantee, 
but it would be serviceable as com- 
mitting Prussia To secure 
this confidence it would be well to 
make a merit of removing all ap- 
prehensions of a claim on the Rhine. 


We should therefore have a treaty 
which should dispose of Belgium, 


with the consent of Prussia.’ This 
paper seems to set aside Bene- 
detti’s defence, that the ruthless 
Bismarck had dictated or suggested 
the heads, which he had merely 
taken down. 

There is a dramatic interest in 
the stray telegrams found about 
the rooms of the Tuileries, and 
those which came pouring in to the 
Empress during the disasters of 
the war. Here are a few selected 
ones. From Persigny to the Em- 
peror, on the declaration of war: 
‘Accept my warmest congratula- 
tions. The whole of France will 
follow you. The enthusiasm is 
universal.’ From the Emperor, at 
Metz, August 1:—‘The Empress 
ts not entitled to appoint Generals for 
the army. That of General Grand- 
champ must be cancelled.’ From 
the Empress, on August 7: ‘I 
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am much pleased with the resolu. 
tions of the ministry. I am con. 
vinced that we shall send the 
Prussians across, l’épée dans les 
reins.’ The Empress to her mother, 
Aug. 18: ‘Don’t come; you would 
only complicate the situation.’ 
Filon to Duperré, Sept. 4: ‘ The 
Empress wishes you to pay no 
attention to orders from Bouillon. 
The Emperor cannot understand the 
real state of things.’ One general 
telegraphs from Bitche: ‘No 
money inthe public chest.’ ‘ At 
Metz, neither sugar nor rice, nor 
coffee nor rice.’ ‘ They are send- 
ing us enormous packages of maps 
which are utterly useless—not a 
single map,’ &c. Another general: 
‘Just arrived at Belfort. Can't 
find my brigade, nor a_ general 
of division. What am I to do? 
Don’t know where iny regiments are.’ 
‘Of the 800 artillery collars at St. 
Omer, I find 500 are too small. 
What is to be done?’ One of the 
Commissariat at Chalons: ‘Just 
received from the Army of the 
Rhine a requisition for 400,000 
rations of biscuits and supplies. I 
have not a single ration of any 
kind, except coffee and sugar.’ The 
Prefect of Lille telegraphs on Aug. 
20:- ‘They continue to send off 
supplies of corn, through Belgium, 
to Germany. The whole country 
here is thus swept to supply our 
enemies with our own corn. This 
is the third time that I have called 
attention to this.’ To encourage 
MacMahon such stuff as the fol- 
lowing was telegraphed to him from 
the Minister of War: ‘News has 
reached our ambassador at Vienna, 
from a sure quarter, that at the 
army of the Crown Prince the 
cholera and typhus fever are making 
numbers of victims. It will soon 
be impossible to take care of the 
sick and wounded. No one knows 
what will happen if the war goes on.’ 
A prefect at Laval on August 28: 
‘Asnumbers of officers have to be no- 
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minated in the ranks of the Mobiles, 
fifteen days ago the names were 
sent in, but no answer is given, in 
spite of repeated applications. We 
have here a deplorable state of 
things. Official formalities are re- 
quired which are wholly out of place 
in our present condition.’ To en- 
courage General Uhrich at Stras- 
burg the precious ministry at 
Paris sent the following: ‘As a 
last resource the garrison ought to 
try a bold stroke. During the 
night it might sally out, cross the 
Rhine, and burst into the Baden 
country, where it would find very 
few to oppose it, and then re-cross 
the river higher up’ (!) 

We shall pass by these telegrams 
without comment. A more hopeless 
picture of incapacity and indecision 
never was presented. We turn to 
the closing scenes of Sedan. 

Minister of War to Emperor, 
August17: ‘The Empress hasshown 
me the letter in which the Em- 
peror announces that he intends 
bringing the army from Chalons to 
Paris. I implore the Emperor to 
give up this idea, Could not 
there be a powerful diversion made 
to attack the Prussian divisions 
already exhausted by numerous 
batiles? The Empress holds my 
view. The Emperor to Ministry 
of War, August 18. ‘I yield to 
your opinion. . . . Bismarck’s regi- 
ment of White Cuirassiers has been 
totally destroyed’ (!) Then follow 
about a dozen of the unfortunate 
MacMahon despatches in reference 
to his attempted junction with 
Bazaine. Ministry of War to Em- 
peror, August 27: ‘ If you abandon 
Bazaine we shall have a revolution 
in Paris.’ August 28, to MacMahon : 
‘In the name of the ministry and of 
the privy council, I require you to 
go to the assistance of Bazaine,’ &c. 
Again, August 31: ‘I am astonished 
at the small amount of intelligence 
Marshal MacMahon sends to the 
Ministry of War. Your de- 
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spatch of this morning gives no 
reason for your retreat, which causes 
the greatest excitement here. You 
have, then, met with a defeat.’ The 
worried Marshal simply replies ‘ that 
he is obliged to retire on Sedan.’ 

At Sedan the Emperor, it is 
plain, notwithstanding all denials, 
was still in command. He tele- 
graphed to Vinoy on August 31: 
‘I have seen your aide-de-camp. 
The Prussians are advancing in 
force. Concentrate all your troops 
at Méziéres.’ 

The last telegrams to the Empress 
on the day of Sedan have a strange 
mystery. At a quarter to two 
o’clock came the following to Conti, 
the Chef de Cabinet: ‘Is the Pre- 
fect of Police at the Tuileries?’ 
Answer: ‘No. Send no despatch. 
There is some one in occupation of 
this cabinet. The new chief is to 
send some one in half an hour.’ 
At half-past two the following 
telegraphic dialogue took place. 
‘Does the Empress receive her 
despatches?’ Answer: ‘No.’ ‘The 
palace, then, is in possession of the 
mob?’ ‘No.’ ‘Then I forward a 
despatch from Madrid’ (from the 
Empress’s mother). At ten minutes 
to three the conversation closed with 
the following from the Prince Im- 
perial’s tutor: ‘ We are escaping by 
Belgium. 

On September 4 the Empress sent 
the following to her mother at 
Madrid: ‘ General de Wimpffen, who 
took the command after MacMahon 
was wounded, has surrendered, and 
the Emperor has been taken prisoner. 
Left alone and without authority, he 
has submitted to what he could not 
prevent. The whole day he was 
under fire. Courage, dear mother ; 
if France wishes to defend herself 
she can. I will do my duty. Ever 
your unfortunate daughter, Eugé- 
nie.” Here we find that pretence 
of shifting the responsibility of sur- 
render to the shoulders of the newly 
arrived General de Wimpffen. 
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These are the mere ‘ skimmings’ 
of this remarkable collection. A 
more characteristic contribution to 
the Imperial history of the time 
has not appeared, and they show 
in the most convincing way that 
whatever be the demerits of royalty 
or republicanism, another experi- 
ment at Imperialism would be 
the destruction of France. The 
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system itself is inseparable from 
decay, and to exist at all, must 
eat into the institutions, finances, 
and character of the nation, like 
the dry rot ina ship. Half a cen. 
tury of Imperialism and the country 
would be reduced to the state of 
Rome in its worst days, under the 
emperors. 


F. 
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SOCIALISM IN AMERICA.! 


HILE on the continent of 
Europe Socialism is an ac- 
tual, energetic, and even formidable 
reality, it 1s in Great Britain no more 
than a word, of which the very mean- 
ing is vague; so much so, indeed, 
that it has never once come to the 
surface even through all the deter- 
mined conflicts between capital and 
labour by which our commercial sta- 
bility has of late years been so seri- 
ously threatened. No doubt the 
great question of the equipoise of 
classes within the social scale, which 
is rocking Europe, and France es- 
pecially, with ruinous violence, is 
not quite alien to us; for the idea 
of St. Simon has pervaded the 
working-classes of all countries, that 
a great crisis in society has come 
in which industrial interests must 
assume the preponderance in politics, 
and the industrial mind actually 
seize the administration. 
If socialism, however, had _ suc- 


ceeded in solving the problem of 
capital and labour, and had at the 
same time succeeded in conciliating 


political jealousy so far as to 
establish a modus vivendi for itself, 
it is not impossible that our work- 
ing-classes might have been at- 
tracted by the success of the 
experiment. But, in fact, it has 
never been anything but a theory 
on the Continent, whether it offered 
itself to public acceptance in the 
shape of the bold anarchism of 
Proudhon, the social despotism of 
the Icarians, or the Humanism of 
Feuerbach and Griin. Happily for 
us, the experiment has been tried in 
another continent, where neither 
political nor social jealousies could 
operate against it. There is no 


country in the world where novel 
opinions take so readily as in the 
United States, for social forms have 
there none of the rigidity of age, 
and long usage has not created 
ruts which it is difficult for 
any theorist to get out of. Men 
are there less influenced by collateral 
circumstances, or by the mere habit 
of doing just as they have been ac- 
customed to do; and as_ society 
exists in a very fluent condition, it 
readily accommodates itself to in- 
dividual caprices. Thus America 
has become the stage to act over 
again every wild theory of social 
life and every aberration of religious 
thought ; sects hardly known here 
are in sleepless activity there ; and 
those existing among ourselves are 
tenfold more fanatical and extrava- 
gantin America. The cause is to 
be found not, as some suppose, in the 
mazes of sectarian division, which 
are apt to distract society—for New 
England, which has given birth to 
some of the strangest of these sects, 
is homogeneous in its religious opi- 
nions—nor in the excitement of a 
life spent quickly in every way; but 
rather in the intellectual vivacity of 
the people, and in the reaction 
against the hardness and bareness 
of their spiritual creed which has 
set in of late years in a somewhat re- 
markable manner. But in material 
respects America was well adapted 
for the trial of the Socialist experi- 
ment. There was hardly room in 
Europe anywhere for this purpose. 
But the United States, with vast fer- 
tile regions intersected with noble 
rivers, and with wide spaces still open 
to the outcasts of all countries who 
are every year pushing back the 
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wilderness a distance of twenty 
miles, afforded to Communists the 
most favourable arena for the trial 
of their experiments. 

The sensible and interesting work 
of Mr. Charles Nordhoff furnishes 
us with a large amount of informa- 
tion concerning the Communistic 
societies of the United States. In 
a literary point of view, it is more 
solid than brilliant ; but its descrip- 
tions are often very graphic, and are 
done with admirable skill and com- 
pleteness; while its observations 
are usually marked by shrewdness, 
terseness, and vigour. In treating 
of the curiousand abnormal growths 
of American society he has not been 
tempted to imitate the tendency to 
exuberanceof Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 
while his comparative reticence on 
the sexual peculiarities of some of 
these sects shows admirable taste. 
He has given us thirty-eightillustra- 
tions which greatly enhance the inte- 
rest and value of his work. He had 
to travel from Maine in the east 
to Kentucky in the south, and to 
Oregon in the west, in pursuit of 
his favourite study; and he has 
told us, we believe, everything that 
the world can desire to know con- 
cerning the eccentric sects of 
America. We suspect that quite 
enough has by this time been made 
of the Shakers, and Rappists, and 
Perfectionists by tourists from 
Europe; and it would be well if 
this book, which has a distinctly 
practical and industrial design in 
view, should be the last to repeat 
conversations in the back-parlours 
of resurrection-elders for the edifi- 
cation of a community like ours, 
where happily public opinion and 
established habits exert a salutary 
effect upon the ordinary conduct 
of men, even those who are little 
influenced by moral or religious 
principle. 

Though Mr. Nordhoff is no 
Socialist himself, he believes in 
the success of Communistic living, 
and therefore gives us the history 
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of eight American societies existing 
in seventy-two communes. The 
Shakers have been eighty years in 
existence, the Rappists seventy, the 
Harmonists fifty-eight, and the 
Aurora commune only twenty-two. 
The eight societies own 150,000 
acres of land, and are worth, ac- 
cording to the author’s computation, 
twelve millions of dollars. There 
are only 5,000 members in all the 
societies; so that the experiment 
of American Socialism cannot be 
said to be worked on any very large 
scale. All the societies save the 
Perfectionists have agriculture for 
‘their industrial base.’ The 
Shakers and Perfectionists are 
Americans; the Icarians are 
French ; and all the rest are Ger- 
mans, who make, says Mr. Nordhoff, 
the best Communists. They are all, 
save the Icarians, united by the 
bond of religious belief. The 
Shakers and the Rappists are 
celibates; five of the societies hold 
family life in honour; the Per- 
fectionists alone have established 
peculiar sexual relations. 

We shall now proceed to give a 
very brief account of these various 
societies, before we submit any 
criticism upon the experiment of 
communal living, and its bearing 
upon the great problem of capital 
and labour. The Amana com- 
munity has its settlement in Iowa, 
near Davenport. Its 1,450 members 
are all Germans, of the class of 
peasants and mechanics ; they live 
in seven small towns conveniently 
placed upon their 25,000 acres of 
Jand; they work a few manu- 
factures; and they are highly pros- 
perous. They belong to a peculiar 
sect of Pietists called Inspiration- 
ists, with a history of a century and 
a half; but they are evidently a 
sort of German Quakers, from their 
mystic spirit, their views on oaths 
and war, and the equality of women 
and men in their religious services. 
The present members originally be- 
longed to the Lutheran Church. 
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Their present head is a very aged 
woman named Barbara Heynemann, 
once a poor illiterate servant maid 
in Alsace, but now regarded with 
awe by all the members and treated 
with the greatest submission and 
reverence. The Inspirationists 
emigrated to America in 1842, and 
settled first at Buffalo, but in 1855 
they removed to their present settle- 
ment in Iowa. They were not 
Communists in Germany, but the 
necessity for providing for all the 
members, and especially for the 
destitute and the aged, suggested 
the expedient of a common stock. 
Each family has its own house, 
though six or seven families always 
eat together in large houses 
specially built for the purpose; 
and each of the seven villages has 
its variety of trades and shops, with 
its proportion of peasants to work 
the land. They have no libraries 
and no amusements. They do not 
work hard. ‘I have found it 


generally true that the members of 
Communistic societies take life easy.’ 


Yet they are very prosperous and 
have a very high reputation among 
their neighbours for integrity and 
simple plain-dealing. Their life 
seemed to Mr. Nordhoff plain and 
dull, but it wasevidently congenial to 
the class of German peasants, who 
work more harmoniously in Com- 
munistic experiments than any 
other people. The sexes are 
separated at worship, at table, and 
at work. ‘Why do you separate 
men from women at table?’ ‘To 
prevent silly conversation and 
trifling conduct,’ was the answer. 
Boys are allowed to play only with 
boys, and girls with girls ; ‘ Perhaps 
they meet in the fields,’ said a 
member, ‘ but itis not allowed ;’ yet 
love-making goes on in spite of all 
restrictions, and the young man 
marries the object of his affections 
‘in spite of her black hood and her 
sad-coloured little shawl’ as soon as 
he has reached the age of twenty- 
four. There is nothing in Mr. 
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Nordhoff’s account of these simple 
religionists inconsistent with true 
piety, and we suspect the inspira- 
tion claimed for the sect differs 
little from that associated with the 
name of George Fox the Quaker. 

It is not necessary to describe at 
any length the Rappists or Har- 
monists, of whom so much has been 
made by tourists from Europe. 
Their settlement is at Economy, 
Pennsylvania, and they now number 
I1o0 persons, most of whom are 
aged and none under forty. They 
are all Germans. George Rapp 
founded the society in 1805, and 
Miss Rapp, his granddaughter, is 
still alive. The Harmonists were 
originally separatists from Luther- 
anism, but no traces of fanaticism 
can be detected either in their 
creed or their practices. In 1807 
they ceased to contract marriages. 
‘Marriage,’ our author was told, 
‘ison the whole unfavourable to com- 
munity life; but it is not in our 
experience fatally adverse.’ Thence- 
forward no more children were 
born in Harmony, though husbands 
and wives continued to dwell in the 
same houses, and such young people 
as disliked celibate life returned to 
the world. Twenty-five or thirty 
children have been adopted. The 
society is reported to be worth two 
or three million dollars, and people 
in Pittsburg speculate curiously as 
to the ultimate destination of this 
large property on the death of the 
existing members. 

The Zoarites are a sect of separa- 
tists from Lutheranism who emi- 
grated from Wiirtemberg in 1817 
under Joseph Baiimeler, originally a 
weaver, and are now settled at Zoar, 
in Tuscarawas county, Ohio, half- 
way between Cleveland and Pitts- 
burg. They resemble the Quakers 
in their doctrines, worship, and 
manners. They allow marriage, 
though once they prohibited it, but 
celibacy is in their opinion a much 
holier state. There is little inter- 
course between the sexes. The 
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three hundred members own 7,000 
acres of land, besides factories and 
mills of various kinds, and are 
worth more than a million dollars. 
‘ As soon as we adopted community 
of goods, we began to prosper,’ said 
an old member to Mr. Nordhoff. 
Half the young people leave the 
society, as they do not find it to 
their taste, for there are no literary 
studies in Zoar, and books are in 
no way encouraged. Like all the 
Communists, the Zoarites are very 
long-lived. 

The Shakers who established 
themselves at Mount Lebanon in 
1792 now possess eighteen societies 
scattered over seven States. But 
as each society contains several 
‘ families,’ and as each ‘ family ’ isa 
distinct commune, there are in fact 
fifty-eight Shaker communities in 
existence, comprising 2,415 soulsand 
cultivating 100,000 acres of land. 
They have added no new societies 
since 1830. They are perhaps the 
best organised and the most 


flourishing of all the Communistic 


societies of America. We will not 
say of the Shakers what an English 
writer once unjustly said of the 
Quakers—‘ They pursue the getting 
of money with a pace as steady as 
time and an appetiteas keen as 
death ’—because they regard re- 
ligion as the supreme interest in 
their life. But they are very 
industrious. Religion is, of course, 
the great bond—very despotic, in- 
deed, for it is enforced through 
the practice of oral confession, 
though Americans have sometimes 
hinted that the accumulated wealth 
of the Shakers is alike the attraction 
and the secret of their holding 
together. They are a strictly and 
grimly celibate order—as we may 
imagine from their opinion that 
Adam fell through viewing the 
beauties of his wife; and they con- 
trive, accordingly, to make their 
women in dress and appearance as 
little attractive as possible. Yet 
Mr. Nordhoff never heard a word 
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of complaint from a Shakeress as to 
her dress or her hair, or as to the 
monotony of female life. The 
Shakers seem, indeed, to be so many 
communities of grown-up children, 
and they usually attract that class 
in America (for the members are 
nearly all of American birth) 
especially among the young people, 
who in Roman Catholic countries 
seek refuge from the anxious sense 
of responsibility in the repose of 
monastic life and in the rule of a 
stronger will. The societies have 
of late years been diminishing in 
numbers, because they have been 
less anxious than formerly to adopt 
children, who usually leave them as 
they grow to maturity. Only ten 
per cent. stay with them. The 
Shakers are not literary. 

The Perfectionists of Oneida are 
of American origin, and consist for 
the most part of New England 
farmers and mechanics, with a 
sprinkling of lawyers, clergymen, 
doctors, merchants, and teachers. 
The founder of this disgusting sect, 
John H. Noyes, who is still alive, was 
once a student of theology at Dart- 
mouth College; but in 1834, when 
he was only twenty-three years of 
age, he adopted new views of theo- 
logy and life called Perfectionism, 
involving a community of goods 
and of women, and the rejection of 
baptism, the Lord’s Supper, Sun- 
day observance and preaching. Bi- 
ble-reading is the only worship of 
the Perfectionists. The system is 
despotic to the last degree. It is 
based on ‘criticism,’ that is, a 
scheme by which an individual is 
placed in the midst of all the mem- 
bers and his faults exposed to 
his face with an unsparing rigour. 
Their views of ‘ complex marriage,’ 
which Father Noyes, it will be re- 
membered, explained to Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon with all the plainness, 
without the genius, of Defoe, have a 
certain affinity with the Socialistic 
theoriesof Fourierand Enfantin, and 
are a scandal to civilisation. The 
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Perfectionists declare ‘marriage a 
fraud and property a theft,’ and 
have introduced a system of panta- 
gamy, in which every man is 
married to every woman in the 
community, and in which all ‘ selfish 
love,’ as they stigmatise the pure 
and rational attachment of the 
sexes, is interdicted as sinful. Mr. 
Nordhoff says :—* They find in prac- 
tice a strong tendency toward what 
they call “selfish love,” that is to 
say, the attachment of two persons 
to each other, and their desire to be 
true to each other; and there are 
here and there in their publications 
signs that there has been suffering 
among their young people on this 
account. They rebuke this propen- 
sity, however, as selfish and sinful, 
and break it down rigorously.’ 
Though they pretend to have put 
the two sexes on an equal footing, few 
of their women appear to be above 
the servile condition of a ‘ squaw :’ 
their dress is ‘totally and fatally 
lacking in grace and beauty ;’ and 
the children reared under the sys- 
tem, and educated in a common 
nursery, seemed ‘a little subdued 
and desolate as though they missed 
the exclusive care of a father and 
mother.” When Noyes started his 
social experiment at Putney in Ver- 
mont, his outraged neighbours 
drove him out of the State. He 
then established his community at 
Oneida, New York, where, since 1848, 
he has pursued agriculture, horti- 
culture, and manufactures. The 
community owns at Oneida 654 acres 
of land, and at Wallingford in Con- 
necticut, where there is a branch of 
the society, 240 acres, and it is 
reported to be worth half a million 
of dollars. The Perfectionists num- 
ber 283 persons, of whom 131 are 
males and 152 females, and 64 are 
under 21 years of age. They are 
always refusing applications for 
membership, for they decline to 
merease their numbers except by 
births within the society. We 
hazard no prediction with regard 
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to the future history of this ugly 
experiment in communal living. 
The new generation born under a 
law of pantagamy will necessarily 
gravitate lower with an acquired mo- 
mentum. But the existence of Per- 
fectionism is a sore blot upon our 
civilisation. Open profligacy or 
riotous living is not the worst phase 
of social depravity. The unblushing 
assertion of a grossly immoral prin- 
ciple in the name of religion is a 
far deeper evil and is fraught with 
more debasing influences. 

The Aurora and Bethel Com- 
munes are established respectively 
in Oregon and Missouri, and are 
governed by a Prussian mystic 
named Dr. Keil. There is nothing 
remarkable in their creed, and mar- 
riage is strictly respected. At 
Aurora 400 families work 18,000 
acres of land, together with the 
usual varieties of trade and manu- 
factures. The 200 members at 
Bethel work 5,300 acres. Pecu- 
niarily, their success has not 
been brilliant, but they live com- 
fortably, if with little of the beauty 
or order of life. They have no 
library, and are absolutely without 
intellectual life, while from the 
absence of amusements the people 
feel their existence rather mono- 
tonous. The Cedar Vale commu- 
nity in Kansas is a somewhat 
remarkable experiment, just three 
years at work, in which Russian 
materialists and American spiritual- 
ists are trying to reconcile Com- 
munism with individual freedom, 
and to associate in the same com- 
mune persons of all opinions. There 
are here a hygienic doctor, a re- 
formed clergyman, some spiritu- 
alists, a Russian sculptor of con- 
siderable fame, a Russian astro- 
nomer, and a pretty Russian woman, 
spending their energies in the 
cultivation of 320 acres of choice 
prairie land. No opinion can be 
hazarded as to the prospects of this 
community. 

The Icarians are a French society 
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founded in 1848, by the famous 
Socialist Cabet, who first selected 
Texas for the field of his operations, 
but afterwards on a division arising 
among his followers, planted his 
community in Iowa. It is the least 
prosperous of all the communities 
Mr. Nordhoff visited. The mem- 
bers were long embarrassed by debt. 
They own 1,936 acres of land, and 
have in all 65 members, or 11 fa- 
milies. Marriage is strictly re- 
spected, though the members have 
no religion. ‘Communism is their 
religion.’ Cabet was excessively 
dictatorial and minutely vexatious 
in his legislation, but the Icarians 
have considerably relaxed the strin- 
gency of his rules. 

The Bishop Hill Commune in 
Illinois was formed by Swedes in 
1846, under a leader named Eric 
Jansen, who was shot some years 
after on account of some excitement 
caused by the attempt of a husband 
to rescue his wife out of the com- 
munity. In 1859 they owned 
10,000 acres of land, but the young 
people having got tired of community 
life, the organisation was broken up, 
and the law-courts have ever since 
been engaged in winding it up. 

Mr. Nordhoff brings under our 
notice a number of colonies, not 
Communistic, which have also 
attained a considerable success, and 
then he concludes his interesting 
historical statement with four 
suggestive and able chapters; one 
mainly statistical, another on com- 
muna! politics and politicaleconomy, 
another on the character of the 
people as affected by Communistic 
life, and another on the conditions 
and possibilities of Socialism. We 
have examined all his facts and 
opinions with care, and the con- 
clusions which an honest considera- 
tion of the whole subject compels 
us to adopt are simply these—that 
Communism on a large scale is 
altogether impossible; that it is 
only possible on any scale under 
conditions which, if applied to 
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existing society, would render 
communistic living altogether un- 
necessary ; and that Mr. Nordhoff’s 
book throws very little light upon 
the real difficulties of the Socialist 
question in Europe. 

It is very clear that the experi- 
ment of which our author has 
become the candid and impartial 
historian is on far too limited a 
scale to modify the established con- 
clusions of the world upon the 
possibilities of Socialism. There 
are only 5,000 Communists alto. 
gether in a nation of 40,000,000. 
But we remember that when, thirty 
years ago, Socialism was a some- 
what threatening phenomenon in 
American society, no less than 
45 distinct societies were formed 
under the auspices of Owen and 
Fourier, which all died a natural 
death within periods ranging from 
three months to five years. The 
Brook Farm community, in Massa- 
chusetts, which counted in _ its 
membership brilliant men and 
women, some of whom have since be- 
come famous in American literature, 
lived for five years and died bank- 
rapt. The North American Phalanx, 
in New Jersey, which for thirteen 
years underwent many vicissitudes of 
fortune, has been long since broken 
up, and its rich fields converted 
into a market-garden. All the 
societies got into debt. The Owen 
societies were distributed among 
the States as follows: In Indiana, 4; 
in New York, 3; in Ohio, 2; in 
Pennsylvania, 1; in Tennessee, 1. 
The Fourier group were distributed 
as follows: in Ohio, 9; in New 
York, 6; in Pennsylvania, 6; in 
Massachusetts, 3; in Illinois, 3; 
in New Jersey, 2; in Michigan, 2; 
in Wisconsin, 2; and in Indiana, 1. 

The failure of these Socialistic 
experiments shows, among other 
things, how impossible it is to 
sustain any great effort originating 
in mere enthusiasm, even though it 
should be worked by the most 
practical people in the world. The 
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‘social architects’ of the States, as 
they proudly called themselves, were 
fall of the ‘ enthusiasm of humanity,’ 
but their history is written in the 
ruin of thousands and the disor- 
ganisation of whole communities. 

Then we are reminded that all 
the existing societies which Mr. 
Nordhoff describes are diminishing 
rather than increasing in number. 
One secret of their success, however, 
is hardly noticed by our author— 
the process of elimination by which 
the least tractable or more unsuitable 
members are forced out through the 
hard, or monotonous, or despotic 
conditions of communal life. Thus 
the experiment is in select hands. 
The leaders of all the societies are 
most circumspect in the admission 
of new members, and are constantly 
rejecting applications; while many 
of the members, and especially 
the young, are continually return- 
ing to the world. Of course, 
the existing members, so exactly 
drilled and disciplined, could ac- 
complish exactly the same results 
without communal association at 
all, Dr. Chalmers wisely remarked 
that the world was so constituted 
that if we were morally right we 
should be physically happy, and 
that all our sufferings and evils, so 
far as they exceed those inseparable 
from a finite and imperfect nature, 
may be traced to ignorance or 
neglect of those laws of nature 
which God has established for our 
good and displayed for our in- 
struction. But it is preposterous 
to suppose that Socialism can be 
worked successfully by members 
taken indiscriminately from society : 
or,in other words, that it can be 
applied to a whole heterogeneous 
community. Socialism can only be 
realised by the entire and absolute 
identification of the inclinations of 
each with the interests of all. 

We observe, likewise, that the 
success of these American Com- 
munists has been mainly agricul- 
tural. Of course, in a new country 
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like America, all the conditions are 
favourable to success. 

The American Communists have 
succeeded because they established 
themselves on the best lands of 
America. They have not, however, 
thrown much light upon what 
Socialism can do for manufac- 
tures. Certainly, if America is 
to people the whole continent to 
the shores of the Pacific with 
an enterprising race, stimulat- 
ing productive industry in all 
countries, opening new fields of 
commerce, directing old traffic into 
new channels, bringing the extreme 
east into juxtaposition with the 
extreme west, the Communists will 
not have the leading hand in bring- 
ing about this consummation. 

But, strictly speaking, these so- 
cieties are not Communistic at all, 
but co-operative. They are co- 
partnerships in which the members 
work under a directing head. It is 
the master’s hand—the element 
wanting in pure Socialism—that is 
the element of success here. It is 
a suggestive fact that the least 
prosperous of all the societies is 
the Icarian commune, in which, 
though there is a president, ‘ he 
could not sell a bushel of corn 
without instructions.’ Indeed, Mr. 
Nordhoff’s book only proves that, let 
us start the most perfect Commu- 
nistic scheme we may think of, we 
shall eventually arrive either at the 
existing arrangements of capital 
and labour or at such co-partner- 
ship systems as sound political 
economists have long since recom- 
mended. 

There is one important point, 
common to the American and the 
European societies, namely their 
thoroughly despotic government. 
Proudhon well said that Communism 
was fatal to liberty ; for all the tho- 
roughgoing Socialists would compel 
all to do equally what men in the 
existing world are induced by in- 
terest to do in unequal proportions. 
Indeed, they are all minutely 
00 
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vexatious in their legislation, for 
they go upon the principle that 
man must be fed and driven to his 
task, and so divested of all in- 
dividual character, aims, and pur- 
suits that he can be easily drill- 
ed into parallelogram uniformity. 
Griin says: ‘ From Plato to the 
latest French Socialist, they are all 
tyrants and triflers with human 
nature.’ Cabet actually went so far 
as to prohibit freedom of the press, 
which cannot be wished for, he 
gravely says, in the Icarian republic, 
however desirable in oppressive 
monarchies ; and he would have all 
bad books burnt by a public officer 
after the traditional fashion which 
has now become obsolete. Now this 
despotism which in almost all uto- 
pian schemes is substituted for the 
action of individual interest, exists 
in full force in all the American 
societies, and is only endurable 
through the strong religious feeling 
or fanaticism which binds the mem- 
bers intoa solid unity. In most of 
these societies there is a constant 


surveillance exercised over all the 
members : in others the confessional 
is the instrument of power; in others 
the criticism-ordeal is the check 
upon individuality of conduct; and 
in others the great personal in- 
fluence of the founder challenges 


an absolute submission. There is 
no intellectual life in any of the 
communes. If the intellect were, 
indeed, more exercised, there would 
be greater differences of opinion 
and the experiment would hardly 
be so successful. Intractable ele- 
ments are necessarily eliminated, 
and thus the social despotism re- 
mains unbroken. Now, when 
Mr. Nordhoff speaks of the success 
of American Communism he cannot 
mean that it is at all adaptable to 
the existing state of society, for the 
number of people must be infini- 
tesimally small who are prepared to 
sacrifice their liberty for the ad- 
vantages of association. 

Bat unquestionably whatever 
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success American Communism has 
attained is directly traceable to 
what we must call its religious 
character. It is true that virtue 
is there low-pitched, monotonous, 
and easy, yet it is quite real. 
The societies established by Owen 
and Fourier had no_ cohesion 
whatever, from the absence of 
the religious element, and thus 
they all collapsed within five or 
six years. Thus, likewise, the 
Socialism of Europe, being pro- 
foundly irreligious as well as 
anarchical, can have no chance of 
realising its favourite schemes, 
Griin condemns as illogical char- 
latans those Communists who would 
strive to retain in a perfected world 
the names or shadows of religion, 
morality, or law. The Humanist— 
and“all the Socialists of Europe are 
of this type—derives his name from 
the doctrine that in human nature 
are to be found the whole contents 
of religion as well as the impulses 
and feelings to which religion 
appeals. He makes the law of 
man’s nature the supreme law of 
conduct; no higher law is recog- 
nised than inclination; no standard 
of duty but impulse. All the sane- 
tions of moral and religious duty 
are abrogated. But Socialism has 
yet to discover the power which, 
is an convents and in families, is 
supplied by authority or affection; 
and Mr. Nordhoff’s work may be 
serviceable to Continental Socialists 
so far as it demonstrates the utter 
impossibility of Communistic living 
except under exclusively religious 
conditions. Yet the facts still bring 
us back to the same query—whether 
the same people would not have 
been quite as successful if they had 
prosecuted their more or less impor- 
tant co-operative enterprises side by 
side with their fellows in the world. 

The American Communists have 
not succeeded in solving the diff- 
culties of marriage and family life. 
They differ, indeed, among them- 
selves both as to their principles 
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and their habits. The Shakers 
enforce celibacy ; the Amana Inspi- 
rationists recommend it, though 
they allow marriage ; the Rappists 
enforce it, though once they married ; 
the Aurora and Bethel communes 
strictly respect marriage; the 
Icarians expressly enjoin it; and 
the Oneida Perfectionists, like the 
old Anabaptists of Munster, hold 
the community of women. Then, 
again, some of these societies allow 
parents to train their own children; 
but the majority place the children, 
as soon as they are weaned, in a 
common nursery, to be trained upon 
a rigidly uniform plan. We suspect 
that the Shaker was right who told 
Mr. Nordhoff that ‘marriage is, on 
the whole, unfavourable to com- 
munity life.’ The same differences 
of opinion exist likewise among 
European Socialists, only that celi- 
bacy has no place in any of their 
systems. Cabet allowed the family 
to exist—a little monopoly of plea- 
sures and duties. We know the 


sort of sensual paradise that Fourier 
would have realised on earth. Robert 
Owen would have relaxed the mar- 
riage tie. With the exception of the 
Perfectionists, however, the Ameri- 
can Socialists differ from their Eu- 
ropean brethren in putting a re- 


straint upon human passions. The 
tendency of European Communism 
is to remove all those obstacles to the 
free sway of natural impulse which 
now guard the marriage relation, 
such as publicsentiment, legal enact- 
ments, the pecuniary dependence of 
women, the care of children, and 
other social usages. It would com- 
mit the intercourse of the sexes to 
the laws of human nature, and render 
easy the gratification of inconstant 
as well as constant passions, and 
substitute for marriage a system- 
atised polygamy less regulated, less 
restrained, and far worse than has 
ever been witnessed in any nation 
or age of the world. We should 
not care to be responsible for the 
tremendous experiment of taking 
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off from human passion all the 
restraints which law, religion, and 
society have hitherto imposed. 
Though all Communists declare the 
equality of the sexes, the effect of 
Socialism can only be to: degrade 
woman physically, socially, and 
intellectually. Consider, likewise, 
the attitude of Communism toward 
the family. The isolated household 
is regarded as narrow in its scope, 
selfish in its spirit, and injurious to 
social progress. Of course Com- 
munism takes no account of parental 
and filial affection, which are factors 
of great moment in society: it 
denies theright of parental authority, 
and annuls the duty of filial obe- 
dience; it destroys the cherished 
privacy of home, and extinguishes 
all individuality of character. The 
experiment may be tried of bringing 
together persons of all tastes, habits, 
and convictions, but it is impossible 
to bring the discordant materials 
into harmony except under. the 
spell of powerful religious feeling. 
Now the American Communists 
have not succeeded in making their 
life interesting to the young, even 
though they have been rigidly 
trained in the system ; and it is ad- 
mitted that the whole system would 
fall to the ground if it were not re- 
plenished by conversions from the 
world. The fact that they have 
no fixed principle in reference 
to the relation of the sexes, that 
some of the sects have varied their 
usages from time to time in the 
light of expediency, that the ten- 
dency is either to the abolition of 
marriage altogether, or to unre- 
strained looseness between the sexes, 
make it very clear that Communism, 
working under the happiest physical 
conditions, cannot solve the difficulty 
of marriage and the family. Society 
is likely for some time longer to 
hold by the old doctrine of Christian 
marriage, which involves man’s 
privilege of responsibility as chief in 
the family, and woman’s privilege 
of subordination. 
002 
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The study of American Commu- 
nism, then, tends in no degree to 
shake our confidence in the existing 
arrangements of society. We be- 
lieve that social equality is as 
undesirable as it is impossible ; fora 
true society, as Plato and Aristotle 
held, requires a union of unequal 
interests, mutually sustaining and 
aiding each other, and not an 
aggregation of identical elements 
which will give nothing like cohe- 
rence or strength to the fabric. 
There are great evils, no doubt, in 
society—evils which Socialists al- 
ways attribute to the institutions 
they accompany—yet we do not 
believe them to be either inherent 
or incurable. So far as they may 
be attributed to the false arrange- 
ments of society, we believe that 
these arrangements are themselves 
due to the selfishness of human 
nature ; and if evil does not spring 
from social forms, no change of 
form can destroy it. But where is 
the Socialist who can prove the 


power of society to move itself 
without the agency of individual 
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interest? Can self-interest be an- 
nihilated by ignoring its existence, 
or dispensed with as a moving 
power in the economic world ? 
Happily, the world is now in 
earnest as to social interests. It is 
an auspicious fact that the science 
of political economy had been secure- 
ly established before modern society 
awoke to the sense of evils which 
mark the imperfection of our civilisa- 
tion. The world is not without bene- 
volence, without energy, and with. 
out agencies; and all that is needed 
now is the wisdom to direct all this 
vast machinery for good, for if it 
be not placed under the guidance of 
sound principles, the consequences 
will be mischievous rather than 
beneficent. Fortunately for us, we 
shall not require to meet our social 
perplexities as they do in France, 
with grape-shot and bayonets ; but 
we probably must meet them in 
some manner that will throw an 
unwonted stress upon the moral 
energies of the country and upon 
the religious convictions of all 
classes. 
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VIVISECTION.! 


F the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals intend to 
give effect to the memorial pre- 
sented to it on Monday, and do its 
utmost to put down the monstrous 
abuses which have sprung up of 
late years in the practice of vivi- 
section, it will probably find that 
the greatest obstacle to success lies 
in the secrecy with which such 
experiments are conducted ; and it 
is to the destruction of that secrecy 
that its best efforts should be directed 
in the Legislature or elsewhere. It 
matters little what criminality the 
law may clearly attach to such 
practices. So long as the present 
privacy be maintained in regard to 
them it will be found impossible to 
convict for the want of evidence. 
No student can be expected to come 
forward as a witness when he knows 
that he would be hooted, mobbed, 
and expelled from among his fellows 
for doing so, and any rising medi- 
cal man would only achieve profes- 
sional ruin by following a similar 
course. The result is that although 
hundreds of such abuses are being 
constantly perpetrated among us, 
the public knows no more about 
them than what the distant echo 
reflected from some handbook for 
the laboratory affords. On the 
other hand, if special knowledge 
be not forthcoming, and the public 
mind be alone left to carry on the 
crusade against unnecessary vivi- 
section, feelings will be sure to take 
the place of facts, and the morbid 
unreasoning excitement thereby 
created will either carry matters 
too far or fail altogether. As no- 
thing will be likely to succeed so 
well as example in drawing forth 
information on these points from 


those capable but hesitating to give 
it, I venture to record a little of my 
own experience in the matter, part 
of which was gained as an assistant 
in the laboratory of one of the 
greatest living experimental physi- 
ologists. In that laboratory we 
sacrificed daily from one to three 
dogs, besides rabbits and other 
animals, and, after four months’ 
experience, I am of opinion that 
not one of those experiments on 
animals was justified or necessary. 
The idea of the good of humanity 
was simply out of the question, 
and would have been laughed at, 
the great aim being to keep up 
with, or get ahead of, one’s con- 
temporaries in science, even at the 
price of an incalculable amount of 
torture needlessly and iniquitously 
inflicted on the poor animals. 
During three campaigns I have 
witnessed many harsh sights, but I 
think the saddest sight 1 ever wit- 
nessed was when the dogs were 
brought up from the cellar to the 
laboratory for sacrifice. Instead of 
appearing pleased with the change 
from darkness to light, they seemed 
seized with horror as soon as they 
smelt the air of the place, divining 
apparently their approaching fate. 
They would make friendly advances 
to each of the three or four persons 
present, and, as far as eyes, ears, 
and tail could make a mute appeal 
for mercy eloquent, they tried it in 
vain. Even when roughly grasped 
and thrown on the torture trough 
a low complaining whine at such 
treatment would be all the protest 
made, and they would continue to 
lick the hand which bound them 
till their mouths were fixed in the 
gag, and they could only flap their 


' The introductory paragraphs of this article have already appeared in a London 
newspaper, and are here reprinted as likely to interest all who wish to study the question 


in hand, 
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tail in the trough as their last 
means of exciting compassion. 
Often when convulsed by the pain 
of their torture this would be re- 
newed, and they would be soothed 
instantly on receiving a few gentle 
pats. It was all the aid or comfort 
I could give them, and I gave it 
often. They seemed to take it as 
an earnest of fellow feeling that 
would cause their torture to come 
to an end—an end only brought by 
death. 

Were the feelings of experi- 
mental physiologists not blunted, 
they could not long continue the 
practice of vivisection. They are 
always ready to repudiate any im- 
plied want of tender feeling, but I 
must say that they seldom show much 
pity ; on the contrary, in practice 
they frequently show the reverse. 
Hundreds of times I have seen when 
an animal writhed with pain, and 
thereby deranged the tissues during 
a delicate dissection, instead of be- 
ing soothed it would receive a slap 
and an angry order to be quiet and 
behave itself. At other times, when 
an animal had endured great pain 
for hours without struggling or 
giving more than an occasional low 
whine, instead of letting the poor 
mangled wretch loose to crawl pain- 
fully about the place in reserve for 
another day’s torture, it would re- 
ceive pity so far that it would be 
said to have behaved well enough 
to merit death; and, as a reward, 
would be killed at once by breaking 
up the medulla with a needle, or 
‘ pithing’ as this operation is called. 
I have often heard the professor say, 
when one side of an animal has been 
so mangled and the tissues so ob- 
scured by clotted blood that it was 
difficult to find the part searched 
for, ‘Why don’t you begin on the 
other side?’ or ‘Why don’t you 
take another dog? What is the 
use of being so economical?’ One 
of the most revolting features in the 
laboratory was the custom of giving 
an animal on which the professor 
had completed his experiment, and 
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which had still some life left, to 
the assistants to practise the find- 
ing of arteries, nerves, &c.,in the 
living animal, or for performing 
what are called fundamental experi- 
ments upon it—in other words, 
repeating those which are recom- 
mended in the laboratory hand- 
books. 

One of the evils caused by the 
present state of matters is, that 
while the practice of vivisection 
(which certainly includes the very 
essence of cruelty) is kept beyond 
the cognisance of the law and the 
public, every experimenter, how- 
evercruel, will claim to be eminently 
humane in his experiments, while 
those who are really merciful will 
be forced to bear a share of the 
obloquy incurred by others, unless 
they elect to join in demanding 
legal restrictions of the practice of 
vivisection within proper limits. 
At present it is utterly impossible 
for the general public to make 
any distinction. Socially, vivisec- 
tors generally appear to be the most 
amiable of men, and possibly the 
most serene in demeanour are prac- 
tically the most cruel of all. I have 
already paid a deserved tribute to 
the amiability of certain most merci- 
less vivisectors, who in the labora- 
tory were apparently altogether 
indifferent to the tortures they were 
inflicting. 

There are, nevertheless, means of 
forming an opinion of the humanity 
of certain experimental physio- 
logists, on the ground that a man 
may be judged by his works. Thisis 
certainly not an unfair proceeding; 
but it is only experts, and not the 
public generally, who have a fair 
chance of forming such an opinion 
in this matter of vivisection. Such 
cases sometimes come under my 
notice, and they deserve to be 
quoted as examples of what an 
experimenter may do towards re- 
ducing pain to a minimum in his 
practice. I have now before me 
details of physiological experiments 
on animals, as taught by a British 
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physiologist. After scanning his 
pages with a critical eye, I can 
only say that I wish all physio- 
logists would follow his example. 
He shows, by his care in adminis- 
tering anesthetics, to what vivi- 
section may be really reduced. But 
when we compare his description of 
operations with the accounts of 
others, we at once see the necessity 
of intervention by the strong hand 
of the law, that the enthusiasm of 
knowledge may not be allowed to 
carry men into acts of exceeding 
cruelty. 

The first steps in the present 
movement consisted in the prepar- 
ation of a Memorial by persons of 
well-known philanthropy and good 
sense, and its presentation, by an 
influential deputation of ladies and 
gentlemen, to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
praying that society to use its great 
power and organisation towards 
restricting the rapidly-increasing 
evils connected with vivisection, 
and offering at the same time some 


suggestions as to how it might be 


done. This was signed by above 
600 ladies and gentlemen, repre- 
senting the highest rank and 
mental culture in the kingdom. 
But amongst them appeared the 
names of only seventy medical men, 
a feature which was at once ob- 
served and utilised by the sup- 
porters of unrestricted vivisection, 
who quickly pointed out the absence 
of those who ought to know most 
about the question. They sought 
thus to make the debate purely a 
medical one, and to enlist the 
sympathies of the whole medical 
profession on their side, towards 
maintaining the present condition 
of things. 

The reason for this hanging back 
on the part of the medical profes- 
sion was not far to seek, and in the 
interest of the character of the pro- 
fession for humanity, I offer my 
views as giving a solution of the dif- 
ficulty. In the first case, the canvass 
for medical votes was exceedingly 
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partial and limited. In the second 
place, the proposal in the memorial 
for a law ‘ making the publication 
of any cruel experiment in a scien- 
tific or other work, a legal ground 
for the prosecution of the publisher, 
was one which no medical man, 
with a knowledge of what we have 
derived in the past, and hope for 
in the future from science, could 
reasonably be expected to approve 
of or sign. I believe that the bulk 
of the profession, like the few who 
have signed the memorial, approve 
of its principle, although they may 
differ about details. I believe that 
those who, like myself, are most 
opposed to unrestricted vivisection, 
wish that the fullest and most mi- 
nute details of every cruel experi- 
ment should be published as clearly 
as possible, so as to obviate any 
necessity for repetition or verifica- 
tion. 

Apart from these views, I hold 
the insertion of such a proposal 
in the Memorial to have been a 
mistake. If we are to progress in 
knowledge or science, the widest 
possible diffusion and explanation 
of ascertained facts is absolutely 
necessary. It is only requisite that 
the law should prevent the know- 
ledge thus acquired from being 
misapplied or abused. Moreover, 
such a proposal could only serve to 
deepen the secrecy that already 
enshrouds but too well those ex- 
periments. 

For the same reason I am some- 
what in doubt as to the propriety 
of the proceedings taken at Nor- 
wich, which are also quoted in the 
Memorial. As I take it, the memo- 
rial was got up to oppose the 
abuses only of the system of ex- 
perimentation on living animals, 
and, compared with others, the 
affair at Norwich was a mere baga- 
telle. But when a scientific expe- 
riment is publicly made, any abuses 
connected with it can be easily 
reformed. We call for complete 
suppression of private or secret 
vivisection, for it is in such ways 
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that the greatest horrors are per- 
petrated. Being secret they cannot 
be dealt with by the law without 
‘ entering further into the merits of 
each particular case. I think that 
when a physiological principle re- 
quiring vivisection has been clearly 
established, it ought to be per- 
formed once, but once only, before 
the largest assembly of scientific 
men it is possible to collect, and, 
when clearly confirmed by them, its 
repetition should be thenceforth 
forbidden. 

I have only called attention thus 
to the weak points in the memorial, 
to show that they were sufficient to 
make many hold back from signing 
it, who were favourable to its 
general plea. 

Had the framers of the memorial 
confined themselves to the terms of 
its last clause, they would probably 
have gained with ease the main end 
of their humane exertions, and car- 
ried with them the great bulk of 
the medical profession in seeking 
to obtain an Act which ‘ would, of 
course, be carefully weighed by 
Parliament in debate, and while 
physiologists would contend for 
such liberty as they might be enabled 
to justify to the conscience of the 
nation, the Society would endea- 
vour to obtain security against its 
abuse.’ 

Acting upon one of the sugges- 
tions contained in the memorial, 
the Society has appointed a Sub- 
committee for the Restriction of 
Vivisection. But the mode ofaction 
taken by this sub-committee is not 
altogether satisfactory. They in- 
structed their secretary to make an 
official application to all the medical 
schools and scientific societies in 
the metropolis for permission to 
allow their secretary, with two other 
gentlemen, to be present on the 
occasion of operations being per- 
formed on living animals. While it 
thus implied some undefined charge 
of cruelty against those bodies, the 
Society threw upon them the onus of 
proving their innocence in a manner 
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that could only be considered as 
derogatory and inadmissible. 

We cannot conceive what possible 
good the committee expected to 
derive from this measure. Let us 
suppose the required permission to 
be granted, even in the worst con- 
ceivable laboratory,it would be found 
quite easy to deceive any visitor 
who had not special knowledge of 
the subject, while any specialist 
would know well that the greatest 
care would be taken that he should 
witness nothing culpable ; and his 
report under those circumstances 
could only be favourable to un- 
restricted vivisection, and as such 
must be accepted and acted upon. 
Again, in the event of permission 
being refused, matters would only 
be left as they are at present. 
Thus by this action there was much 
to be lost, nothing to be gained. 
I understand that in most cases 
refusals have been given, and with 
the very strongest wishes to see 
vivisection restricted, I cannot see 
that any society, having a due 
sense of propriety or dignity, could 
have adopted any other course. 

Outside of the Society, the press 
of the country has naturally taken 
up thequestion. The medical papers, 
with the exception of the Lancet 
(which advocated legislation), were 
apparently unanimous in condemn- 
ing any inquiry into or interference 
with the present system ; while the 
lay papers, with the exception of 
the Times, seemed equally unani- 
mous in condemning the whole 
system and demanding the inter- 
ference of the Legislature. 

A correspondence was _ subse- 
quently carried on in the pages of 
the Times between a well-known 
medical man representing the non- 
interference party and an equally 
well-known literary man represent- 
ing the memorialists. In the contro- 
versy which ensued, the champion of 
restricted vivisection, with a good 
case in hand, yet through sheer 
want of special knowledge was 
in one point of detail worsted by 
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his antagonist, who turned into 
ridicule certain charges of cruelty 
which he had brought forward on 
the hypothesis that hospital au- 
thorities always expressed them- 
selves in good English. 

Strangely enough, the two state- 
ments in the Memorial which were 
professedly the chief object of 
attack by the medical man, seem to 
have been those most susceptible to 
proor. In order to show this, it is 
unnecessary to enter upon any 
discussion of their merits, but 
merely to supplement the state- 
ments complained of, and the com- 
plaint, with the published intro- 
duction to a course of lessons in 
vivisection by a well-known English 
experimental physiologist. 


From the Memorial. 

The practice of vivisection has received 
of late yeurs enormous extension. 

Instead of an occasional experiment 
made by a man of high scientific attainment 
to determine some important problem of 
physiology or to test the feasibility of a 
new surgical operation, it has become the 
every-day exercise of hundreds of physio- 
legists and young students of physiology 
throughout Europe and America. 


From the Times, January 28, 1875. 


Inone sentence (of the Memorial) it ap- 
pears to be stated that the practice of vivi- 
section has now become theevery-day exer- 
cise of physiologists and young students 
of physiology throughout Eurore. 

This I unhesitatingly deny. Speaking 
of this country for the moment, with which 
this particular memorial and its proposals 
are concerned, I deny that there is a grain 
of truth in this bold assertion, on which a 
large superstructure of calumny is built. 
I deny that vivisection is practised any- 
where or by anyone in this country as an 
exercise, fur less by hundreds or scores of 
or by individual physiologists and students 
as a daily exercise. 

This grave misstatement of fundamental 
fact is pointed by a still more shocking 
insinuation, that ‘the ambition for scienti- 
fie notoriety may be deemed a not insignifi- 
cant motive for the performance of many of 
these experiments.’ 


Now let us turn to the Hand- 
book of the Physiological Labora- 
tory, the chief textbook of English 
Practical Physiology. 
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The methods of experiment and obser- 
vation are becoming year by year more 
physical in character, and the observations 
themselves fundamental in their nature 
and having the widest bearings in all the 
higher branches of physivlogy may, for the 
most part, be conducted on frogs, may be 
repeated any number of times without diffi- 
culty or expense, and so serve usefully as a 
means of training students in physiological 
study and inquiry.—P. 341. 

As an example of the kind of 
instructions which are intended, the 
following will suffice. 


Page 409, ibid. As a useful exercise 
the student may lay bare the roots of the 
7th, 8th, 9th, and roth nerves, &c. 


A careful comparison of these 
three tabulated statements cannot 
fail to convince everyone that the 
charges in the Memorial were quite 
correct, while the statements made 
by myself to the same effect in my 
Letter on Vivisection, being the 
expression of my personal experience, 
and written in entire ignorance of 
the exact text of the Memorial or 
of the letter in the Times (to which 
paper my letter was sent before the 
other letter was published), must 
have put the truth of the opening 
sentences of the memorial beyond 
doubt. I have now to recur to 
the charges made in that letter, in 
order to prove and supplement them 
in such a way as to leave no doubt 
as to the actual presence of the 
horrors they depict amongst us. 
When those charges were made it 
was reasonably expected, from the 
contemptuous tone taken by the 
opposite party, that they would be 
fairly challenged, and some at- 
tempt at least be made to disprove 
them. This expectation was also 
affirmed by the press in general, 
in proof of which I cannot avoid 
quoting the calm judicial summing- 
up of the leading Conservative 
organ : 


There can be no doubt that the letter 
raises most distinctly an issue which must ° 
be settled one way or the other, but which 
cannot longer be ignored. There is no 
blinking the matter here. If Mr. Hoggan 
is not telling the truth, there is but one 
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word which will describe him, for he leaves 
no room for subterfuge. There is no talk 
of second-hand information ; he appeals to 
the direct testimony of his own senses. 
But if, on the other hand, he is telling the 
truth, all the apologies and explanations in 
the world will not satisfy the public that 
the existing state of things is one which 
ought to be allowed to continue. Mr. 
Hoggan has deliberately staked his reputa- 
tion for veracity on the one side ; for their 
own sakes as well as his, his opponents 
should not be slow to take up the challenge. 


The challenge not being taken 
up, the forfeit might fairly now be 
claimed. Only one anonymous 
opponent has appeared, who actually 
gave confirmation to the statements 
made by saying: 


From a knowledge of foreign schools I 
believe that there is only one laboratory 
where it could have occurred, and that I 
could name the physiologist referred to. 


The same opponent sought to 
waft, by a side wind, the charge of 
cruelty from England to foreign 
lands, by challenging me ‘to show 
that English experimenters are open 
to the same charges as those I had 
made.’ I have already replied to 
his letter, and I now accept his 
challenge with perfect willingness 
to stake all upon the issue. I 
shall prove my worst statements 
out of an English book, written by 
English experimental physiologists 
for the tuition and guidance of 
‘beginners in physiological work.’ 
In so doing I break no confidence. 
The authors referred to are per- 
sonally unknown to me. They 
have voluntarily published their 
statements; I buy the publication 
and use it fairly to prove what I 
have said. The book—to which 
I have already referred—is the 
Handbook for the Physiological 
Laboratory, published in 1873 by 
J. and A. Churchill, of New Bur- 
lington Street. I shall confine 
myself to this one work, and, lest 
it be said that I have made an 
unfair choice, I can only add that 
the editor and principal writer is 
one of the most prominent members 
of the Committee appointed by the 
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British Association, in 1870, to 
consider the subject of physiological 
experimentation ; and as such signed 
that most soothing list of Resolu- 
tions published by the British 
Association in the following year. 
If the selected example of a school 
of experiment is one of the best, 
what must be the worst ? 

One of the gravest charges which 
I made was that referring to the 
administration of that sham anews- 
thetic woorara (curare, wrari, corara), 
To my mind it is the most horrible 
as it involves cruelty deliberately 
inflicted,—and for what purpose? 
Principally that the operator may 
not be disturbed during the opera- 
tion by the movements of the 
victim. In almost all cases anws- 
thetics could be used for this 
purpose, but then the careful 
administration of an anesthetic 
requires the constant attention of 
one person, so as not to kill the 
victim on the one hand, or cause it 
to suffer on the other. This trouble 
is, however, far too great for 
those who are in no way incon- 
venienced by the torture they may 
inflict; it is therefore considered 
advisable in such cases to neglect 
the feelings of the victim (so long 
as it can be prevented from express- 
ing them), by paralysing voluntary 
motion by curare, which leaves 
sensation and consciousness undi- 
minished. This action of curare is 
shown to be sufficiently understood 
by the operators at page 396 of the 
volume above quoted, as follows: 
‘ These facts are intelligible only on 
the hypothesis that the wrari has 
destroyed (or suspended) the irri- 
tability of the motor nerves, but 
has not destroyed the irritability of 
the sensory nerves or of the central 
nervous system.’ Passing then 
from this explanation to its use im 
experiments, I find in the two 
middle parts of the book, to which 
I shall alone direct attention at 
present, that it is used in numerous 
most painful experiments, described 
in above twenty different pages, v1. 
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pp. 229, 233, 235, 237, 238, 241, 
242, 243, 244, 245, 269, 276, 278, 
285, 316, 317, 334, 363, 391, 395; 


397, 398. a , 
The torture inflicted during the 


repetition of some of these experi- 
ments must be incalculable. Insome 
cases it would appear that it was even 
gratuitously inflicted. Let me ask, 
for instance, what possible ad- 
vantage could be gained by the 
administration of curare at page 
276? In a curarised rabbit, in 
which respiration is maintained arti- 
ficially, the spinal cord is severed 
from the medulla, and the vagi, sym- 
pathetic, and depressors are divided. 

In this case the only advantage 
that curare gives was gained by 
cutting the cord but leaving con- 
sciousness and pain above the point 
of section increased by the appa- 
rently utterly unnecessary ad- 
ministration of the drug. 

Connected with my description of 
the effects of curare, I might have 
given information on points already 
marked out in the English press as 


taking place in a certain laboratory 
abroad. I allude tocutting the wind- 
pipes of animals during operation, 
Thisis almost always done in rabbits 
or dogs which are not intended to 
survive the operation, when cur- 


are is administered. I have seen 
it done dozens of times. The ge- 
neral plan was to dissect the wind- 
pipe out from among the tissues 
of the neck before curare had taken 
effect, then to cut it across, and to 
insert into the lower portion the 
nozzle of the respiratory apparatus, 
and tie it much in the same way 
as we tie the brass coupling into the 
leather tube of fire-hose. 

Lest anyone suppose windpipe- 
slitting to be unknown in Eng- 
land let them refer to pp. 239, 
240, 319, and many others of this 
Handbook. Thus after describ- 
ing the necessity for, and the 
apparatus used in artificial respira- 
tion during administration of curare, 
we read ‘the blower communicates 
with the respiratory cavity by 
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a tracheal canula.’ Again, page 240: 
‘The canula having- been placed 
in the trachea and external jugular 
vein, and the apparatus for artificial 
respiration being in order, three- 
tenths of a centimeter of a one per 
cent, solution of curare is injected.’ 
Other instances follow. It is to 
be hoped that the above technical 
language will be sufficiently well 
understood to render it unnecessary 
that Ishould translate these horrible 
details into common English. 

Enough for the present has been 
said about the use and nature of 
curare. If more proof be wanted it 
will be forthcoming when demanded. 

As an example ofan animal being 
used for more than one experiment 
see page 311, where (after the 
animal has had its abdomen opened 
and an india-rubber bag inserted 
between the diaphragm and liver, 
the nerves of the neck dissected out 
and frequently excited) we read, 
referring to dyspnoea, ‘This is 
best seen in an animal in which, 
after perforation of one side of the 
chest, respiration is maintained 
artificially. The same rabbit which 
has served for the other experiments 
may be used.’ 

In my letter I spoke of ‘ letting 
the poor mangled wretches loose to 
crawl about the place,’ &c., but as I 
mentioned horrors enough for one 
letter I did not think it advisable 
to enter into further details. On 
this point alone I could describe a 
host of cases that would prevent 
any sensitive person from finishing 
my paper. Examples of what I 
referred to can be read in the Hand- 
Book at pages 308, 418, &c. 

Finally, with reference to my 
remark of the small economy made 
of the lives and tortures of animals, 
I need only refer to the introductory 
page already tabulated, where the 
remark occurs that ‘ experiments 
may be repeated any number of 
times without difficulty or expense.’ 

I trust that further proof may 
not be asked from me of the exist- 
ence of abuses in experimental 
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physiology even in England. Nor 
must it be supposed that I have 
soughtout isolated examples of cruel 
experiments. I have not only re- 
frained from reference to those quoted 
in other papers, but I have left al- 
most untouched 150 pages of simi- 
lar horrors in the only book I have 
referred to. And these horrors are 
explained in the Handbook claiming 
a place ‘rather in the laboratory 
than in the study ’—for the sole 
purpose of making their repetition 
easy. Had they been merely re- 
cords of single past experiments, 
one might shudder to think that 
for so small an amount of informa- 
tion such an immense deal of tor- 
ture had been inflicted on sentient 
animals. As they are, on the con- 
trary, incentives to perpetual repe- 
tition, too heavy condemnation can- 
not be passed upon them. 

Having now shown that the 
practices I spoke of exist amongst 
us, it may well be asked if no re- 
medy can be applied. Are we totrust 
to education or civilisation, as if nei- 
ther were compatible with cruelty ? 

The provisions and machinery of 
the Anatomy Act have been sug- 
gested as a sort of precedent and 
a ready-made Department, which, 
without much trouble, might be 
utilised for carrying out the pro- 
visions of an Act for the Restriction 
or control of scientific experiments 
on living animals. I believe that 
in most cases the same inspector 
could admirably carry out both 
Acts. To a certain extent his 
duties would be connected with 
the records of cases. These would 
not only enable the inspector to 
control experimenters, but also 
enable the central executive to 
control the inspector. On the 
other hand, experimenters who 
might feel themselves aggrieved 
by the refusal of the inspector to 
sanction certain experiments, would 
always have a right of appeal to a 
central authority, founded on the 
details in the schedules. 

Coupled with the appointment of 
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such an inspector, there must bs 
entire suppression of all secret 
vivisection ; and as with Anatomy, 
the practice of scientific experi- 
ments on living animals ought only 
to be permitted under responsible 
superintendence, in places licensed 
for the purpose. 

It has been suggested that the 
higher classes of domestic animals. 
should be as much as _ possible 
exempted from scientific experimen- 
tation. There is much reason in 
the proposition, and the principle of 
it ought always to be borne in mind 
by the inspector. No one can witness 
the behaviour of different animals 
in a laboratory without observing 
the great variety in their sensibility. 

Except when it feels the knife, a 
rabbit seems the most heedless 
animal in existence; when lifted 
up to be fixed on the rabbit table, 
its only anxiety seems to be to get 
one more bite of the vegetable it 
was munching, and when freed from 
a painful experiment it often begins 
to eat without more ado. A cat 
eyes the experimenter with a fierce 
glance, which says plainly, ‘ I know 
you will be my torturer and mur- 
durer, and to the last I will hate 
and defy you.’ But a dog comes 
up sometimes with an air of trust- 
ful curiosity and enquiry, ‘ Well, 
friends, what have we met here for ?’ 
—or else with a frightened appeal 
for help in his eyes and gestures. 

Yet one other suggestion and I 
have done for the present. It is 
advisable that the Legislature should 
place the possession of curare and 
its physiological analogues, such as 
iodide of tetramethyl, ammonium, 
&c., under such restrictions as 
would make their administration 
to animals during experiments only 
possible under special permission. 

I now bring my paper to a close, 
not because the subject is exhausted, 
but because I have already ex- 
ceeded the permitted limits on the 
present occasion. 

George Hogean, M.B. and C.M. 
13 Granville Place, Portman Square, W. 
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THREE EXPERIMENTS IN CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURE. 


T would be difficult to choose a 

better opportunity than the pre- 
sent moment for the consideration 
of recent experiments in co-opera- 
tive agriculture. The disastrous 
lock-out of 1874, has by no means 
settled the differences whilst it 
has, without doubt, widened the 
breach between masters and men. 
We cannot say, much as we sym- 
pathise with the farm labourers, 
that we regard the future of Union- 
ism very hopefully. But it is quite 
certain that the majority of them 
look upon it as a panacea for 
the evils from which they suffer. 
If their physical condition has 
not improved as much as that of 
their fellow artisans, at any rate 
they are changed mentally, not 
perhaps entirely for the better, 
but changed they undoubtedly are 
within the last thirty years. The 
ploughman no longer acquiesces in 
the former state of things, when 


abject submission and dull unques- 
tioning resignation seemed a fit re- 
turn for patriarchal benefits and 


often tyrannous rule. The genera- 
tion of farm labourers now ebbing 
away, in dreary workhouses or upon 
miserable parish relief, is a genera- 
tion in most cases unable either to 
write, read, or understand the first 
four rules of arithmetic, naturally 
unable to discern the signs of 
the times, and foresee what different 
times are in store for others, unable 
to find any escape from the monoto- 
nous life of unbroken toil with its 
humiliating conclusion—the parish 
union. But the younger men are 
beginning to master a few facts in 
their own favour and to see a way 
of escape out of a condition as hate- 
ful as it once seemed hopeless. 
Strikes may fail, emigration, no 
more than migration, may offer a 
satisfactory remedy ; co-operation is 
surrounded with many difficulties ; 
but their eyes once being opened to 
the fact that there is a problem be- 


fore them to solve, is a pretty sure 
guarantee that one solution after 
another will be tried in the future. 

How far co-operative agriculture 
is likely to raise the condition of 
the farm labourer, will be best seen 
in a consideration of three experi- 
ments, each tried on a large scale 
within the last fifty years; the first 
and earliest at Assington, Suffolk, 
by the late Mr. Gurdon, the second 
at Ralahine near Limerick, the third 
and most recent, at Blennerhasset 
in Cumberland. We are not aware 
of any book having been published 
about Assington, though various ac- 
counts of it have appeared in news- 
papers, but Ralahine and Blenner- 
hasset have each found a historian as 
they richly deserve, and allinterested 
in the question will do well to consult 
these records. Unfortunately for 
the cause, their history, however, is 
already a thing of the past; but As- 
sington is a flourishing co-operative 
society still, and being within easy 
distance of London by rail, may be 
seen in a day’s excursion without 
fatigue. With Assington, by virtue 
of this superiority, we will there- 
fore begin. 

So long ago as 1830—four- 
teen years before the Rochdale 
Pioneers laid the foundation of 
their great work—Mr. Gurdon, a 
large landed proprietor of Suffolk, 
determined to apply the co-opera- 
tive principle to agriculture, with a 
view to benefiting his farm la- 
bourers. Calling his men together 
he laid his plans before them as 
clearly as he could, but, as might 
have been expected, at first en- 
countered but little sympathy. Fi- 
nally, fifteen were found enterprising 
enough to put 3/. each into the con- 
cern, exacted, of course, more as a 
guarantee of good faith than any- 
thing else; Mr. Gurdon advanced a 
loan of 40ol. free of interest for ten 
years, and with these sums a farm 
of sixty acres was started, Mr. 
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Gurdon letting the land at a mode- 
rate rent. This experiment an- 
swered so well that he gradually 
increased the occupation from 60 
to 133 acres, its present size, and 
the number of its shareholders to 
twenty-one. The association was 
called the Assington Agriculture 
Co-operative Society, and was based 
upon the following few and simple 
rules. ‘ That a committee consisting 
of three members be appointed 
yearly, one as manager, one as ac- 
countant, one as storekeeper under 
the manager. That four meetings be 
held yearly, viz., the first Tuesday 
evening after each quarter, for the 
purpose of auditing the accounts 
and transacting the business. That 
as only a certain number of members 
would be required to carry on the 
cultivation of the land, the rest are 
to remain with their former masters. 
That the manager be empowered to 
increase or decrease the labourers 
according to the season. That all 
articles agreed upon by this society 
be supplied by the committee, and 
that a certain quantity of coals be 
contracted for in the summer and 
be laid in each member’s house at 
cost price. That on a member be- 
ing convicted of felony he be ex- 
cluded the society, with the for- 
feiture of his share, which shall be 
sold, and the assets placed in the 
Government savings bank, together 
with all sums advanced to members, 
which, when repaid, are to form a 
reserve fund for contingencies. 
Any member falling into unforeseen 
difficulties, may be advanced a loan 
upon his share to half its value, at 
5 per cent. interest, provided the 
funds will admit of it, or he may 
sell his share, subject to the Jand- 
lord’s and members’ approval. That 
the society be answerable for no 
debts except those contracted by 
the committee for the public advan- 
tage. If a vacancy occur in the 
society, it may be filled up by the 
members, sanctioned by the land- 
lord; but only labourers residing 
in the parish, or within three miles 
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of boundaries, and members of an 
approved benefit club, be eligible. 
If any member shall remove more 
than three miles beyond the boundary 
of the parish of Assington, and not 
return within three years, his share 
shall be sold, subject to the members’ 
and the landlord’s approval. Each 
member shall make his will before 
two witnesses, the same to be sealed 
and deposited with the committee, 
A widow may enjoy her husband’s 
share during her widowhood ; sub- 
sequently his share to be invested 
in the eldest son living within the 
prescribed limits; in default, the 
share may be sold according to the 
testator’s will. Any alteration in 
these rules, or new ones added, may 
be effected, if carried by vote, at 
the Michaelmas meeting with the 
sanction of the landlord, the same 
to be entered in the general minute. 
book.’ Nothing can be simpler 
than this scheme, and the results 
have proved that corpé@ration, like 
all other reformations and social 
changes, to be effectual, must begin 
in compromise. Mr. Gurdon did 
not, like his fellow-workers in the 
same cause, attempt to revolutionise 
society ; he set before him one object 
only, that of turning a few agricul- 
tural labourers into tenant farmers, 
and thus, in process of time, capital- 
ists, which was achieved. Those 
who visit the Assington co-operative 
farms, therefore, must remember that 
the work was begun more than forty 
years ago, and that the satisfactory 
state of things around them has 
been the growth of time and much 
patient fighting against difficulties. 
One rule which we have underlined 
will strikingly illustrate the practical 
turn of Mr. Gurdon’s mind. In 
encouraging the members of the 
Assington co-operative farm to re- 
main with their former masters, he 
was taking the surest means to 
provide against failure. Farming 
processes depend so much upon 
weather, that at certain seasons of 
the year few hands are wanted, 
and Mr. Gurdon saw clearly enough 
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that if co-operative agriculture was 
to take root at all among those hard- 
headed Suffolk ploughmen, it must 
present an aspect of little or no risk 
and certain, no matter how infini- 
tesimal, profits. The men, there- 
fore, kept their places, and received 
dividends in the concern, over 
and above their ordinary wages. 
Again, in making it obligatory upon 
every member to belong to a benefit 
society, Mr. Gurdon was sowing the 
seeds of the thrift and prosperity 
now so- prominent in Assington. 
He did not, like his fellow-worker in 
Ireland, the founder of Ralahine, 
prohibit intoxicating liquors; and 
as the present manager of Assington, 
himself, of course, a farm labourer 
pur et simple, said to us, ‘ Doing 
business with drunkards is very ill- 
convenient,’ but we believe from 
what we have seen or heard, that 
temperance with other good things 
has here followed in the train of ma- 
terial progress, and that soberness as 
well as thrift reigns among the little 
community. 

A pleasanter day’s excursion 
could hardly be suggested than 
a visit to Assington in fine wea- 
ther. You quit the railway at 
Sudbury, drive for six miles through 
a lovely pastoral country, rich in 
woods and picturesque old-world 
villages, where the pointed thatched 
roofs and white-washed walls remind 
you of Gainsborough, among whose 
native haunts we are ; till you arrive 
at a brand-new prosperous-looking 
farm-house, bearing the inscription 
—the Assington Agricultural Co- 
operative Society. Here reside the 
manager and his wife, the latter 
attending to the dairy and poultry, 
the former acting as farm-stew- 
ard for the benefit of the rest, 
besides working on the farm. 
Having surveyed the farm-build- 
ings, pigs, stock, &c., we made 
the round of the farm, both secre- 
tary and manager accompanying 
us, and readily answering any ques- 
tions put to them. The farm con- 
sists of 133 acres, composed of light 
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land, loam, and pasture serving the 
following stock ; six horses, besides 
occasional colts bred on the farm, 
sixteen heads of cow-kind,i.e., milch 
cows and fattening bullocks, rro 
sheep, and a large number of pigs, 
varying of course with the season, 
besides poultry. The land is farmed 
well, and has been gradually 
brought into its present good con- 
dition, in fact, many farmers from 
other parts of the kingdom would 
declare Assington to be an example 
of high farming, artificial manures 
being used largely, and as much 
stock kept as the occupation will 
carry. ‘ Where will you go to see 
so much property belonging to 
poor folks?’ asked the manager 
with natural pride, adding, ‘nothing 
is to be made of the land withont 
farming high and keeping plenty of 
stock,’ an opinion, we fancy, with 
which all practical farmers will 
agree. 

Having completed our survey, 
and a most satisfactory one it was, 
in all respects, we were invited to 
lunch off home-brewed ale and 
bread and butter, all excellent, and, 
having drunk success to ‘ Co-opera- 
tion,’ took our leave highly pleased 
with all we had seen. 

It might be naturally supposed 
that such a scheme, especially when 
supplemented by Benefit Societies 
and Co-operative Stores, must have 
a direct tendency to diminish pau- 
perism and poverty in the place, 
and such is the case. Among the 
members are several widows, who 
manage with their work and small 
dividends to support themselves 
without parish relief. The guardians, 
indeed, disallow relief in the case 
of any person possessing a share 
in the concern, and the Benefit 
Societies and Co-operative Stores 
have so greatly benefited all the 
working people in the place, that at 
Assington, pauperism can be hardly 
said to exist at all. The Assington 
Co-operative Society then is clearly 
a success. The company has never 
got into debt, has repaid such loans 
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as in the first instance were con- 
tracted for hiring, has every year 
had some profits to divide, and has 
considerably improved the condition 
of the land, besides paying rent to 
the extent of 200/. a year. 

In 1853 Mr. Gurdon started the 
Agricultural Co-operative Associa- 
tion (so-called as to be easily dis- 
tinguished from the others) the new 
concern beginning with i12 acres 
of land and twenty-five members, 
each subscribing 3/. 10s. towards 
the capital fund, the landlord sup- 
plying the rest without interest. 
The company has prospered, and 
now consists of thirty-six members 
occupying 213 acres at a yearly rent 
of 325/.; the original loan is paid 
off, and the original shares of 
31. 10s. are worth 301. No breeding 
stock is kept, nor cows, there being 
no pasture. Twenty or more fatten- 
ing bullocks are bought, also sheep. 
This farm we did not visit, but 
the principles on which it is con- 
ducted are similar to those of the 
first. 

It must be added during the 
period of the lock-out nothing of 
the kind took place at Assington. 

We will now pass on to a con- 
sideration of Mr. Lawson’s experi- 
ments at Blennerhasset, which has 
been described at some length by 
its founder and various literary co- 
operators. Blennerhasset and Rala- 
hine, having unfortunately ceased 
to exist, personal experience cannot 
be compared with written evidence, 
as in the case of Assington. 
Readers of Mr. Lawson’s Ten Years 
of Gentleman Farming with Co- 
operative Objects, cannot, however, 
doubt the impartiality of the 
work ; and in his anxiety to show 
both sides of the question, he has 
enrolled among his collaborateurs, 
not only those who supported, but 
also several who disapproved of his 
scheme. Underthese circumstances, 
the book could hardly fail to be in- 
structive, and we are bound to add, 
it is also extremely entertaining. 

Blennerhasset is an estate of 411 
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acres in Cumberland which Mr. 
Lawson received as a gift from his 
father, in 1860, the late Sir Wilfred 
Lawson of Brayton, and which he 
decided to farm, as he words it, on 
co-operative principles, ‘for the pub. 
lic good.’ It seems that the success 
of Mr. Gurdon’s experiment at 
Assington actuated Mr. Lawson to 
this step, but many other circum. 
stances had before convinced him 
that farming opened a fair field for 
co-operative enterprise. Like the 
benefactor of Assington, Mr. Law- 
son found his labouring men hard to 
convince. His first offer was of one 
per cent. of the savings from the esti- 
mated cost of large new farm build. 
ings then about to be built; but it 
was not accepted. He next tried to 
inaugurate co-operation by voting 
urns, using two bottles for the pur- 
pose, one of which was labelled 
‘Co-operation,’ the other ‘ Every 
man for himself.’ Ten out of the 
eleven men present voted for 
‘Every man for himself,’ only one 
put into the co-operation bottle. 
One expedient was tried after 
another with the same results; co- 
operation was not believed in, till 
at last he hit upon the following 
plan: Tickets were issued bearing 
this notice—‘ Co-operative labour. 
To my workers,—I give tickets 
with wages that you may obtain 
two shillings out of every pound of 
profit, and thus have a direct money 
interest in the establishment.— 
William Lawson.’ On the reverse 
side was printed—‘ William Lawson, 
manures, steam cultivation, flax- 
setting and scutching mills; nur- 
sery, fruit, and vegetable gardens; 
seeds of all descriptions. Baggrow 
Station, Cumberland.’ These tickets, 
though regarded somewhat suspi- 
ciously, were taken, and Mr. Lawson 
received much gratifying sympathy 
from the public. Amongst others, 
Mr. Gurdon wrote as follows : ‘ Mr. 
Lawson’s plan is not only an 
admirable way to avoid strikes, but 
a Christian and pleasant mode of 
dealing with his fellow men.’ Of 
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course, such a plan was not to ke 
compared to Mr. Gurdon’s in its 
efficacy. In good years the men 
received a bonus, in bad years none, 
but they were not being gradually 
raised into the position of capitalists 
and occupiers after thé manner of 
the Assington co-operators. Again, 
Mr. Lawson did not pursue farming 
in the most practical way. He 
aimed not only at co-operation, but 
at experimental agriculture on a 
large and costly scale, and social 
advancement on theories almost as 
fanciful as those of Cabet and 
Fourier. Whilst endeavouring to 
introduce the steam plough, to 
invent and manufacture artificial 
manures, to introduce and improve 
horticulture, in fact, to turn 
Blennerhasset into a model farm, he 
was also doing his best to convert 
it into a model society. He did not 
stop short, like his predecessor, 
at mere material well-being, and 
the gradual moral advance there- 
by induced, but he began at 
social regeneration forthwith. Co- 
operative stores were opened, also 
free schools, infant and adult, 
free libraries, baths, dispensaries, 
lecture and recreation rooms; and 
many entertainments were got up 
for the amusement of the working 
people. During the exhibition of 
1867 a considerable number of both 
sexes were enabled by Mr. Lawson’s 
means to visit Paris; and the 
Blennerhasset Christmas Festivals, 
conducted on temperance and vege- 
tarian principles, are  tolerably 
familiar, we fancy, to all. Like 
other social reformers, Mr. Lawson 
had his hobbies, and vegetarianism 
was one. Later, however, he made 
a compromise, and the ‘kindly fruits 
of the earth,’ were exchanged for 
‘the cup that cheers but not in- 
ebriates,’ and Christmas beef and 
plum-pudding ; beer or alcohol in 
any form were always prohibited. 
These schemes worked well, and 
though Blennerhasset no longer 
exists as a co-operative farm, we 
understand that many of Mr. Law- 
VOL, XI.—NO, LX1V. NEW SERIES. 
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son’s social improvements are still 
in force, notably the free libraries. 
To return to the farming. A dis. 
astrous fire and great pecuniary 
losses decided Mr. Lawson to sell 
the estate in 1872, when it passed 
into the hands of his brother, the 
present Sir Wilfred, after just ten 
years of experimental agriculture 
‘for the public good.’ 

That Blennerhasset ever could 
have succeeded commercially was 
impossible from the way in which 
it was conducted. In the first 
place, its owner surrounded himself 
with theoretic rather than prac- 
tical advisers, and in the second 
he lacked the necessary patience 
that turns even failure to account 
and profits by each fresh experience. 
When one scheme failed, Mr. Law- 
son turned to something else, without 
pausing to find out the reason, and 
it must be admitted, without having 
given a single agricultural experi- 
ment what can be called a fair trial. 
Again, he was too generous, and all 
his farming processes were carried 
on with lavish expenditure, as any- 
one acquainted with agricultural 
matters will discover. We note one 
or two examples inter alia: the 
annual cost of a farm horse is put 
down at 43/. 183. 9d., whilst a prac- 
tical farmer will tell you that 257. 
per annum is the average cost. 
Again, the labour sheet for one year 
shows an expenditure of 3]. 5s. 2d. 
per acre, whereas it should not 
exceed 30s. or 2/. at most. Stock 
farming, too, having failed at the 
onset, was given up—and stock- 
farming, as the AssingtonCo-opera- 
tors found out long ago, is the thing 
to pay. In fact, if stock does not. 
pay, nothing will in these days of 
extraordinarily cheap corn. 

It will be seen, then, from this 
brief survey how unlikely it was 
that Blennerhasset should have 
turned out another Assington. All 
the liberality and benevolent inten- 
tions in the world, will not keep a 
scheme afloat without the ballast of 
practical good sense, so eminently 
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characteristic of Mr. Gurdon’s, so 
utterly absent from Mr. Lawson’s. 
But, at the same time, too much 
praise cannot be accorded to as 
single-minded and zealous a benc- 
factor as ever followed in the steps 
of Robert Owen ; and there is little 
doubt that considerable good was 
effected by his efforts, though not on 
the scale or after the fashion he at 
first hoped. In one year the bonus 
received by each man was rol., but 
as he was not required to invest this 
in the farm, the good thereby 
achieved was most probably evan- 
escent. The Assington Co-opera- 
tors, it must be remembered, were 
compelled not only to repay the 
borrowed capital, but also to invest 
out of their savings what was 
necessary for carrying on the 
farm, so that if their actual in- 
come was not increased every year, 
they were gradually amassing capi- 
tal for their children. 

The annals of Ralanine form as 
sad and striking an episode as any 
in the history of co-operation, or 
any other phase of social reform. 
Never, perhaps, has a promising 
enterprise collapsed so suddenly 
and so disastrously. In a day, nay, 
in an hour, the ruthless hand of de- 
struction swept over a corner of 
Ireland that from ‘a wilderness had 
been made to bud and blossom as 
the rose,’ burying in utter ruin alike 
hope and achievement, tranquillity 
and repose, happiness and pros- 
perity. 

Forty years ago, none need to be 
reminded how dark things were in 
Ireland. At that time the so-called 
*Con-acre’ system prevailed exten- 
sively, more especially in the west 
and south. ‘ By this system,’ writes 
Mr. W. Pare, the historian of Rala- 
hine, ‘ and under the intense compe- 
tition which existed for land, miser- 
ably small patches, ranging from 
half a rood to an acre, were let to 
the peasants at enormous rents, 
varying from 6/. to 14/. per acre, 
upon which, if a sufficient crop of 
potatoes could be raised to pay the 
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outgoings, and keep body and soul 
together, the tenant thought himself 
fortunate. Clothing worthy of the 
name he had none, barely enough 
filthy rags to cover his nakedness, 
In habitation he might envy the 
wandering Arab histent, far sweeter 
and purer than his own nasty mud 
cabin; the walls (if not a solecism 
to use the word), propped up by 
sticks, with no chimney, often with. 
out a window, with sods for roof, 
and earth, reeking with all kinds of 
filth, for floor. The distrust exist- 
ing between landlord and tenant in 
those days may be imagined when 
I state that I have myself seen lines 
of carts laden with potatoes and 
pork brought by the tenantry into 
Cork market, attended by the agents 
of the several estates on which they 
were raised, to whom was instantly 
handed over the proceeds of the 
sales in payment for rent. Under 
a system like this—far worse than 
that in which man hunts his food— 
there was, of course, nothing like 
providence; the people could not 
be worse off, they therefore became 
reckless. In bad seasons famine 
instantly became rife, and whilst 
many perished in silence, thousands 
rose in turbulent violence. So it 
was in 1830. There was a rebellion 
of the belly, and, as might be ex- 
pected, the red hand was lifted. 
The ‘ Terry Alts’ and the ‘ Lady 
Clare Boys’ were rampant. The 
Lord Lieutenant was besieged with 
applications from the magistrates 
for instructions how to meet the 
swelling tide ; for in addition to in- 
dividual outrage men were going 
about in armed bands committing 
acts of lawless violence. . . . Here 
is a sufficiently dark picture of a 
beautiful and fertile country, not 
only within the pale of civilisation, 
but under the rule of one of the 
richest and most powerful kingdoms 
on the face of the earth. What an 
everlasting disgrace to the governing 
classes of England!’ 

Mr. John Scott Vandeleur, the 
owner of Ralahine, was of a good 
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Protestant family in the county of 
Clare. Enlightened, liberal, and 
philanthropic, he had also the repu- 
tation of being the most scientific 
farmer in that part of Ireland. In 
1823 Robert Owen visited Ireland, 
and Mr. Vandeleur not only at- 
tended his meetings, but made his 
acquaintance. The success of New 
Lanark seems to have inspired Mr. 
Vandeleur with the first idea of 
trying what co-operation could do 
to improve the condition of his 
county. At New Lanark an igno- 
rant, drunken, debased population 
had been transformed into an or- 
derly, intelligent, contented com- 
munity, by the simple expedient 
of withdrawing evil influences 
and putting good ones in their 
stead; why should not the same 
means succeed at Ralahine? Seven 
years later the first step was 
taken—it must be borne in mind, 
not without great and bitter oppo- 
sition. In the opinion of Mr. Van- 
deleur’s family and friends, no time 
could have been worse chosen for a 
social experiment. The peasantry, 
as’ we have seen, were exasperated ; 
acts of murder and violence were of 
daily occurrence on the very thresh- 
old of Ralahine. Mr. Vandeleur’s 
steward, a man of harsh and brutal 
temper, was deliberately murdered ; 
the Vandeleur household fled to 
Limerick, leaving the mansion in 
the charge of armed police. But 
nothing daunted this enthusiastic 
disciple of Robert Owen, and having 
found a coadjutor as ardent as him- 
self, he determined to organise this 
experiment, under the title of ‘The 
Ralahine. Agricultural and Manu- 
facturing Co-operative Association.’ 
More than a year before, buildings 
had been begun on a large scale, 
consisting of comfortable cottages 
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for married labourers, built of stone; 
a dormitory for single women ; an- 
other for single men ; a store-house, 
school-room, and spacious dining- 
hall, with a lecture room over- 
head. Having drawn up a draft of 
rules and regulations, Mr. Vandeleur 
called his men together, and fifty. 
two members were elected by ballot, 
among whom were several children. 
Among the most characteristic and 
noteworthy laws of the new asso- 
ciation, too numerous to quote 
entire, are the following: 


Pretmble.—The objects of this associa- 
tion are—1, The acquisition of a common 
capital; 2, The mutual assurance of its 
members against the evils of poverty, sick- 
ness, infirmity, and old age; 3, The attain- 
ment of a greater share of the comforts of 
life than the working classes now possess ; 
4, The mental and moral improvement of 
its adult members; 5, The education of 
their children. 

Basis of the Society.—That all the stock, 
implements of husbandry, and other pro- 
perty, belong to and are the property of 
Mr. Vandeleur, until the society accu- 
mulates sufficient to pay for them.—That 
Mr. Vandeleur be president of the society, 
and have full power to discharge any 
member misbehaving himself.—That Mr. 
Vandeleur choose the secretary, treasurer, 
and storekeeper; and that the two former 
always sit on committee by virtue of their 
office. 

Production. We engage that whatever 
talents we may individually possess, whether 
mental or muscular, agricultural, manu- 
facturing or scientific, shall be directed to 
the benefit of all, as well by their im- 
mediate exercise in all necessary occu- 
pations as by communicating our knowledge 
to each other, and particularly to the 
young.—That all are to work.—That all 
the youths, male and female, do engage to 
learn some useful trade, besides agriculture 
and gardening.—That tbe committee meet 
every evening to arrange the business of 
the following day.—That the hours of 
labour be from six in the morning till six 
in the evening, in summer; and from day- 
break till dusk in winter, with the inter- 
mission of one hour for dinner.'—That each 


? One of the writers on Ralahine, Mr. Finch, has demonstrated that the Ralahine 
labourer, reeciving only 8d.a day, and his wife 5d. a day, were much better off than 
the superior mechanic of Liverpool, for instance, whose wages then averaged 5s. a day. 
English working men will form very erroneous notions of the advantages possessed 
by the members of the Ralahine association by comparing the weekly sams the men 
Were allowed to draw for subsistence with the merely nominal amount of wages earned 
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labouring man shall receive 8d., and every 
woman 5d. per day for their labour, which 
it is expected will be laid out at the stores, 
in any article the society may produce or 
keep there; any other articles may be pur- 
chased elsewhere.—That no member be ex- 

to perform any service or work but 
such as is agreeable to his or her feelings, 
or they are able to perform. 

Distribution and Domestic Economy.— 
That all the services usually performed 
by servants be performed by the youth of 
both sexes under the age of seventeen years, 
either by rotation or choice.—That the ex- 
pense of the children’s food, clothing, wash- 
ing, lodging, and education be paid out of 
the common funds of the society, from the 
time they are weaned till they arrive at the 
age of seventeen, when they shall become 
eligible to be members.—That a charge 
shall be made for the food and clothing of 
those children trained by their parents.— 
That no charge be made for the fuel used 
in the public rooms.—That each person 
occupying a house, or cooking and con- 
suming their victuals therein, must pay for 
the fuel used.—That all the washing be 
done together at the public expense.—That 
each member pay a halfpenny out of every 
shilling received as wages to form a sick 


Education.—We guarantee to each other 
that the young child of any person dying, 
whilst a member of this society, shall be 
— protected, cherished, and educated 
with the children of the living members, 
and entitled, at the age of seventeen, to all 
the privileges of the society—That each 
individual shall enjoy perfect liberty of 
conscience and freedom in the expression 
of opinions and religious worship.—That 
no gaming of any kind be practised by any 
member of the society.—That no individual 
shall keep a four-footed beast, or poultry, 
of any kind.—That no spirituous liquors of 
any kind, tobacco, or snuff, be kept in the 
store or on the premises.—That if the 
conduct of any member be found injurious 
to the well-being of the society, and the 
said member continue to transgress, he can 
be expelled by ballot. 

Infants School.—Each child to be brought 
to the school at six o'clock, thoroughly 
cleaned, combed, and washed.—That the 
parents are not to interfere with the dis- 
cipline of the school or take the children 
away, on any account, till six o’clock in the 
evening. 


Many excellent rules, especially 
relating to the conduct of business 
and domestic life, marriage, internal 
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disputes, &c., we have been obliged 
to omit, and now pass on to the 
agreement between landlord and 
tenants. The mode of payment 
adopted by Mr. Vandeleur, in part, 
resembled the métayer, or, as it is 
called in Italy, the mezzerian system, 
about the merits of which political 
economists are much divided. The 
points of difference between Mr. 
Vandeleur’s method and that of the 
métayer were these. Under the 
métayer system, the landlord takes, 
as rent, a proportionate part of 
the produce of the land, never, 
it would seem, less than half, 
though sometimes more, either in 
kind or in money. What the land. 
lord receives, therefore, is in con- 
stantly fluctuating quantity, de. 
pending upon the seasons, as well 
as the skill and capital of the tenant; 
in fact, the tenant pays a rent, very 
much resembling in principle the 
corn-rent familiar to English agri- 
culturists. 

The system adopted at Ralahine 
was as follows. The landlord, it is 
true, did receive his rent in kind, 
but the rent was fixed; and this 
feature of unvarying rent especially 
distinguishes it from the métayer 
system. Mr. Vandeleur was to be 
paid an equivalent of gool. per 
annum, thus made up (we quote 
here Mr. Pare’s own words and 
figures) : 

Rent of 618 English acres of land. 
Interest on live stock, valued at 
1,500/., at 6 per cent. ° 
Interest on buildings, valued at 
1,000/., at 6 per cent. ‘ 
Interest on machinery, implements, 

and tools, and advances for la- 

bour until harvest ° ° 


£700 


Total . 


Under this agreement the follow- 
ing fixed quantities of produce, or 
their equivalents, based on the ave- 
rages of three preceding years’ 
produce of the estate, were to be 
delivered to the landlord : 


by mechanics and some few other trades in England, unless they also consider th¢ 
unmerous comforts they procured with the money, and the many payments they were 
exempt from.—-Liverpool Chronicle, 1838. 
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320 barrels of wheat, at Is. 6d. per 
stone . . . . . : 
240 barrels of barley, at 10d. per 


£480 


stone . ° ‘ ° ; - 160 
50 barrels of oats, at 10d. per stone. 20 
10 ewts. butter, at 80s, per ewt. 40 
30 ewts. pork, at 40s. per cwt. . 60 
70 cwts. beef, at 40s. per cwt. . - 140 


£900 


It will readily be seen that the 
system adopted at Ralahine was 
more advantageous for the tenant 
than that of the métayer, since 
under the latter, the landlord partook 
of one half or more of the tenant’s 
enterprise or skill, whilst under the 
former, every inducement was held 
out for the improvement of the 
land’s good-farming generally. 
Throughout the brief existence of 
the Ralahine Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, no dispute or misunder- 
standing arose about payment of 
rent, a consideration to be taken 
into account by all meditating cos 
operators. Once started, the little 
community made swift progress. 
The ‘New System’ was the talk 
of the neighbouring peasantry, 
and the peace and contentment 
reigning at Ralahine were the 
wonder of that part of Ireland. 
In short, to use Mr. Pare’s words, 
hope was raised in breasts which 
had long been wrung by despair, 
and maddened by crime. Mr. 
Vandeleur’s social improvements 
worked marvels. The children were 
transformed from ragged vagrants 
into useful little servants and happy 
little scholars, under the half-time 
system, or rather a modification of 
it; each child dividing its day be- 
tween schoolwork and some light 
domestic occupation. The domestic 
arrangements were conducted, as 
far as was practicable, on the plan 
of associated homes. Thus the 
washing and cooking of the whole 
community were done in appointed 
places, with the use of machinery, 
greatly disminishing cost and ex- 
penditure of time. The married 
members had comfortable cottages 
assigned them, but even these 
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were encouraged by every possible 
means to dinc in the public hall. 
Vegetables, fruit, and flowers were 
grown at the general expense, 
and abundantly supplied gratis 
to all. Attached to the school 
were a playground, gymnasium, 
swings, «&c., whilst, in the in- 
fant-school, a crib with bed- 
clothing was provided for each 
child. For purposes of recreation 
or adult instruction, suitable build- 
ings were also provided. As has 
been already mentioned, alcohol 
was banished from the place, the 
chief drink being milk. The men, on 
an average, drank ten quarts of milk 
per week, the women about eight, 
and it was this substitute of milk 
for whisky that seems to have had 
the greatest share in thus improving 
the population. Women, naturally, 
profited greatly by the change; 
drunkenness and its attendant evils 
having vanished from the society, 
they were no longer at the mercy 
of brutal husbands, whilst they 
were placed on a more independent 
footing by separate wages and a 
similar education. In the evening, 
agreeable social meetings with suit- 
able recreation were provided for 
both sexes, by which marriage was 
encouraged,and consequently morals 
improved. With the exception of 
Mr. Vandeleur and his family, and 
Mr. Craig, the Secretary of the 
Association, all the members were 
Catholics. The most perfect reli- 
gious equality and freedom of opi- 
nion were enjoined. A writer upon 
Ralahine, in the Liverpool Chro- 
nicle, 1838, observes upon this 
point : 

The only religion taught by the society 
was the unceasing practice of promoting 
the happiness of every man, woman, and 
child to the utmost extent in their power, 
without regard to country, sex, sect or 
party. Hence the Bible was not made a 
school-book; no sectarian opinions were 
taught in their schools ; no public disputes 
about religious dogmas or party political 
questions took place; nor were members 
allowed to ridicule or revile each other's 
religion; nor was there any attempt at 
proselytism, 
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Yet the people attended chapel 
far more than they had done before, 
in fact, material well-being and 
hopefulness had made them better 
Catholics. The writer just quoted 
cites the following anecdote to show 
that even the good moral tone and 
true Christian spirit reigning at 
Ralahine failed to satisfy some out- 
siders. Two ladies, a Catholic and 
a Protestant, visited Ralahine, and 
after minutely examining all the 
arrangements, said: ‘All is very 
excellent, very good, Mr. Van- 
deleur, but, after all, it still wants 
the one thing needful. ‘ What 
is that, ladies?’ ‘ Religion!’ 
‘Shall I teach them the Catholic 
or the Protestant religion?’ in- 
quired Mr. Vandeleur. Both ladies 
were silent. ‘Ladies!’ he added, 
‘when you have settled that point 
between you, I may begin to teach 
the dogmas of religion to my 
people !’ 

Public attention was soon drawn 
to Ralahine, and among its most 
noteworthy visitors received Robert 
Owen, who was delighted with all 
he witnessed ; the people, he said, 
appeared to him happier than any 
others of the same class in Ireland— 
the Rev. Francis Trench, brother 
of the present Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, who wrote an approving ac- 
count of Mr. Vandeleur’s experi- 
ment—and Mr. John Finch, a Liver- 
pool merchant, who preached the 
blessings of temperance in Ireland 
before Father Matthew. Mr. Finch 
devoted considerable attention to 
Ralahine, and gave some instruc- 
tive evidence before a Committee 
of the House of Commons ap- 
pointed in 1834 to enquire into 
the causes, effects, and best means 
of preventing drunkenness. He 
described all the laws and ar- 
rangements of the new community 
as excellent, and pointed out (in 
the prohibition of intoxicating 
drinks) the most certain means 
of removing immediately and for 
ever the ignorance, mendicity, pau- 
perism, drunkenness, and crime 
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that exist in both countries, with- 
out any extra outlay of capital or 
interference with existing insti- 
tutions. ‘Iwas present at one of 
the dances at Ralahine,’ he said, 
‘and the ploughboys, and labour- 
ers and their wives and daughters 
had a musician, and spent a very 
merry evening without a single 
drop of intoxicating drink of any 
kind.’ 

From this picture of innocence, 
tranquillity, and content, it is sad 
to turn to the catastrophe that 
overwhelmed Ralahine in a ruin as 
unexpected as it was complete. 
Just when the seeds of Mr. Vande- 
leur’s humane endeavours were 
bearing abundant fruit, and it 
seemed likely that others would be 
thereby encouraged to follow in the 
same path, the news of his myste- 
rious flight to America fell like a 
thunderbolt on the little community. 
This enlightened, philanthropic, and 
in many respects, exemplary man, 
had fallen a victim to the vice he 
had so stringently banished from 
Ralahine—gaming. Mr. Vandeleur 
had contracted this evil habit at 
his club in Dublin, and he was at 
last led on to pursue it so madly, 
that not only ruin, but disgrace 
impended, and to avoid both, he 
resolved on secret flight. From 
that day to this, his fate has re- 
mained a mystery to the public, and 
as we are assured, to many of his 
most intimate friends. 

The poor people of Ralahine were 
heartbroken at this disastrous piece 
of news; and no wonder, for in the 
ruin of their kind benefactor, was 
involved theirown. Mr. Vandeleur 
was, moreover, greatly beloved on 
account of his amiable qualities, 
and the grief for his loss was un- 
feigned and heavy. Both men and 
women wept and wailed, sorrowing 
indeed as if their nearest and 
dearest had been snatched away 
by death. Throughout that bitter, 
never-to-be-forgotiten night, were 
heard loud cries : ‘ Ohone, ohone !— 


Shan Vandeleur, why did you go 
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away? Ohone, Vandeleur, why 
did you leave us ?’ 

Mr. Vandeleur’s devoted colleague, 
Mr. Craig, then a young man of 
twenty-eight, who relates this pa- 
thetic scene, adds: ‘The feeling 
produced in me had a serious effect 
on my health, and I arose next 
morning with many grey hairs.’ 

A fiat in bankruptcy was forth- 
with taken out against the landlord, 
and as the law did not recognise 
the holding of land by association, 
the agreement between Mr. Vande- 
leur and his tenants was treated as 
so much waste paper. Fortunately 
every one of the members had been 
enabled to save a little money, so 
that when the break-up of the 
establishment came, they were not 
quite without resources. Mr. Van- 
deleur’s ingenious system of ‘ labour 
notes,’ by which this saving was 
effected, is deserving of all praise. 

The following touching memorial 
was drawn up at the last general 
meeting of the Association : 


We, the undersigned, being members of 
the Ralahine Agricultural and Manufac- 
turing Co-operative Association, have ex- 
perienced for the last two years content- 
ment, peace, and happiness under the ar- 
rangements introduced by Mr. Vandeleur 
and Mr, E. T. Craig. 

At the commencement we were opposed 
to the plans proposed by them, but on their 
introduction we found our condition im- 
proved, our wants more regularly attended 
to, and our feelings towards each other 
were at once entirely changed from jea- 
lousy, hatred, and revenge, to confidence, 
friendship, and forbearance. 

The lectures delivered by the President 
Mr. Vandeleur and by Mr. Craig, were 
calculated for our improvement, and have 
had their influence upon our minds; and 
the rules formed at the commencement have 
been very useful in the practical operations 
of the Society. 


Thus dismally ends the history of 
Ralahine ; yet the social reformer, 
no less than the political economist, 
will glean many a fruitful suggestion 
from its pages. 

It may be worth while to men- 
tion that co-operative agriculture 
has been for many years carried on 
in Germany ; this subject, however, 
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deserves a separate paper. Experi- 
ments of the same kind have also 
been tried in America and New 
Zealand ; though, up to the present 
time, we believe upon no extensive 
scale. It will therefore beto Assing- 
ton, Blennerhasset, and Ralahine 
that future pioneers in the same 
direction must turn for experience 
and enquiry ; and greatly as opinion 
may differ on the respective merits 
of each system, none can doubt 
their utility as experiments. 

Even the terrible fiasco of Rala- 
hine could not efface the remem- 
brance, and we may add the effect, 
of its benefits, and nearly thirty 
years after, a traveller in that part 
of Ireland heard a party of labourers 
discussing the ‘new system,’ and 
wishing some future benefactor 
would try it. They are wrong who 
say that the working people are 
ungrateful, or that any attempt to 
help them is wasted? It must be 
borne in mind that as to co-operative 
agriculture, the farm labourer is 
powerless without aid. The utmost 
that a thrifty and able man can do 
out of the maximum agricultural 
wages, is to belong to some benefit 
club, or to lay by a few pounds, so 
as to buy apigortwo. Nor is it 
to be expected that the tenant 
farmer will meet him half way; 
tenant-farming, to pay at all, must 
be carried on so extensively and at 
such high cost that no surplus 
capital remains for philanthropic 
enterprise; moreover, it is only 
natural that the majority of tenant 
farmers should be inimical to a 
scheme which may be against their 
own interests. It is to large landed 
proprietors like Mr. Gurdon, Mr. 
Lawson, and Mr. Vandeleur that 
the labourer must look for aid in 
this direction, unless efforts on an 
extensive scale are made on his 
behalf by a Government disposed 
to see in the co-operative principle 
a slow but safe and efficacious mode 
of raising him from his present 
unsatisfactory condition. 


B. E. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF ‘FRASER’S MAGAZINE’ 


Srr,—I have read with much pleasure some excellent articles on ‘German Home 
Life.’ given by a lady contributor in your late numbers, There is no exaggeration, no 
unfairness whatever in her statements. All is true, mournfully true, and I do not 
remember having seen a more faithful photograph of reality; still, I cannot but think it 
a part of the duty of an historian as well as of a painter of manners and customs to 
remount to the causes of things. The causes of the bareness and bleakness of our 
German homes are not inquired into in the excellent paper on that subject. It treats of 
the higher middle classes, comparing their homes to those of the same classes in 
England. Will you allow me to state two facts which may go far towards explaining 
the apparently inexplicable state of things so graphically described by your contributor? 

st. Our higher middle classes are in point of fact much less well off than the lower 
middle classes in England. The average income of aGerman judge, lawyer, Regierungsrath, 
professor, physician, clergyman, or superior officer may be esteemed at 2001. at the 
utmost; now, I do not think I am making a high estimate in reckoning the average 
income of the head of an English family of the same class at 500/. perannum. And in 
this I do not even include the means an Englishman of this class may have inherited, 
and which are, one might almost say, never to be found in a German family of this 
rank, Germany possessing no accumulated wealth whatever compared to England or 
France, 

2nd. Our higher middle class is infinitely more numerous than yours; and, as our 
army and bureaucracy counts at least six times as many officers and officials as 
the English, we have equally a great many more doctors, professors, barristers, and 
judges than you. The result of which is that every English gentleman or lady coming 
to Germany is necessarily struck by the great disproportion existing between the 
intellectual culture and the total absence of material comfort in Germany. Our middle 
class is to the English as six to one, and the great majority of these numerous cultivated 
Germans find themselves in the situation of Dr. Primrose after the loss of his fortune; 
one might even say on an average that a German, holding the social position and having 
the mental culture of a Queen’s Counsel or an Oxford professor, possesses the pecuniary 
means of a Manchester workman. 

It would be easy, but long, to show the causes of this state of things, whiclr is, 
however, rapidly changing. Germany is naturally a poor country, and had, moreover, 
been exhausted by the Thirty Years’ War to such a degree that it had only towards 1850 
recovered the conditions of public wealth existing before 1618. Thousands of political 
fetters and barriers hindered a more rapid development. The professional careers have 
been overcrowded, All this has greatly changed since 1866, and we hope that half a 
century of sound commercial and industrial activity will enable the German middle 
classes to compete with England in comfort as they already do in intellectual life, and 
that the equality which existed in both respects between the two countries in the 
sixteenth century will be restored once more. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 
A GERMAN, 
March 1875. 


[The Articles on ‘German Home Life’ will, it is hoped, be continued in our next 
number,—Eb. | 
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